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PREFACE 


The present ivork ■iiiTi5 mi :[]i objective pre^etiUiiton 
of ihe Indian crcauiicrif ot some of the (untLiiiicnLal 
questions of philosophy on tliey ftris clii^Lssed and eLiba> 
raced in the different schoab of Indian Philosophy* It 
luis been the \mur"« otperiente during hb long 41 
i^ service as a teachci of Indian PJiilosophy that 
m Lopical iiealment conduces to a dearer perception oi 
the issues and of the standpoints ol the different schotds 
ilian any exposition of Indian Fh]li>M>phy, system bv 
system^ as in the different histories of Indian Philosophy, 
[n presenting the discussions, the uTitcr fol!oi\'cd 
dosdy the original .Sanskrit sources as far as practicable, 
though he has also made use of some worker boUi 
translations and expositionsp in English. A list of vvorks, 
in Sanskrit and in English, tliat have been consulted Is 
given below. No separate references under each topic 
Itave been given, though |»TtLcular care fm l>eeii taken 
to ovoid over-uwerptt^tation and to adhere to a strictly 
objective presenLaiion txmsistendy with the detnantfe of 
intelligibility and a philosophiol exposition of ideas. 
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PARTI 


METAPHYSICS 

















THE SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Tiir of Indian philosophy tall into three nucln 

divisions; (1) systems which are based oo the rccogniiicm 
of the authority of the Vedas and prof^ to teach whai is 
embodied in sniti ^^'aidikn), (£) systems wiilch profess to be 
based on Sgatna, tx., on an authority not strictly Vedic and 
yet also not being Vcdatirodhl or inconsistent with Vedic 
autliority (Vedavahya). (S) systems which arc not merely 
un'Vedic but aitii-VetUc (Vcdavirodhl). 

The third group includes Carvalui. Bauddha and Jaina 
systems. The second group includes the ^hia. Vai^ava, 
jaiva and otJicr Tantrika systems, while the first group 
coiuprtses the orthodox systems—Nyaya, Vaisejika, Sinkhya. 
Yoga, PuTva and Duara Mimamsa. 

It has been said that Indian philosophy is based on 
authority and is Llicreforc not philosophy in its present 
accepted sense, strictly speaking. But ihLs is an unfounded 
charge. Even an ottliodox system like the V'aiSejika recog- 
nises only two sources of knowledge, viz., praiyak^ and 
anumana and rejects authority or sahda pramibu as an 
Independent source r>E knowledge, fabda )yratnatta being, 
according to Vai^ikas, nothing but a form of disguised 
inference. Besides, Sankhya and Yoga arc regarded by some 
as un-Vedic and yet they are certainly two very important 
Indian systems. Besides these, we have alio Cdrvika mates 
rial ism and the Buddhist philosophy of change which rejeti 
not mcrelv the Vedas but also alt the basic ooncepts of 
tJic \^cdas. 

The Indian systems have been charged with Ireing 
pessimistic in their outlook. While S^khya-Vogn, Nyaya 
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and even Buddtusm preach escape from our present ills as 
the highest cm! and da rKn hold aui any positive end such 
as liappiness or blessedness as a complement to the negative 
escajx'. the C^rs'ahas preach worldliness, i,e*, unqualified ^ 
svorldlincss and pltasurc-setrkiiig as the ideaJ while the 
.Advaitins tonsider lije pains and ills of life to be only sciled 
appearances of the inherent blissfulness of die Self. So the 
alHtvc mentioned charge seems also to be unfounded. 

x'Vnotbcr charge against Indian philosophy is that it is 
unethical in character and that its highest end, viz., titc 
absolute life provides no foundatton for the moral life. This 
is also an unfounded ehaigc. in the system of RatnSnuja 
the rDoml duties df> not cease even in the absolute life though 
they appear therein in a new significance being no longer 
duties of one tnau to anoiE'ier but the service of God in man. 
Eien in the Advaita of &]ukani the aliscjlute life, though 
coimrivcd as the ncgaijon of the empirical, is yet not in- 
consistent with the life of niomlity and duty, tlie moral life 
being conceived as a process of kmniauiuktij gradual cman- 
cipiiion through overcoming of a lower falsity by means of k* 
a higher, Tlius for the AdvaieJu chough moral dfort is aU 
false in tlic end. yet in so fat as some prataices arc iic^tlvcly 
related to some other praaices w’hile the latter arc not, the 
former may be regarded as of hi^er worth or sulue in ihe 
process of emancipation culminating in the trauiscetidence 
of the empirical o^tr. In Biuidhism again vs'e have, in the 
law of Karma and of necessary and inevitable retribution 
for all wtongdoing and [fie doctrine of the mean as the golden 
rule for this momentary cvcrchanging life, nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the fundamental teachings of motality. 

flic Indian systems falling into tivo broad classes of 
heterodox and orthodox admic, hotvever. <if dassi heat ion into 
a certain dcfioitc order in respeci of the etnpliasis on the 
nature of Uic spirit and its relation to reality, llie CSrvaka 
svstem. e.g.. is out .vnd out materialistic and lias hatdlv anv 
place lor spirit as a distinct rcaJJiy. In the Nyaya-Vaiilcsika 
system, however, the Self is recognised as a petmariem 
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^ubsUACi.^ u'Jtii con^ouAncss as one ot its iotss^^nital qualiucs 
which it may be with or ^vithnuL That ihr rchitiati ot 
comemusoe^ lo the object it reveaU is an external rebilgn 
which does not constitute the object in any way is a view 
that distingiikhcs the XyayaA'aiicsika as a realist from the 
SanLliya-Voga pliilosophos. While for the Nai'^ilyikas con¬ 
sciousness certifies not nierely ihe existential intlependriice of 
the object it reveals but also its sclf-csistente intlejjcndently 
of con^Oltsm;^ a ririi:!«hcd complete object with primars' 
ajui sctontlary fjUitljtics, for the Saiithya philosophers the 
hnUhetl object is j joint produci ot Prakflt and PuriLya. what 
4 is tneZependent of c:onsdaiisnes$ being noi any finished object 

bin only the indcftniie back-ground of all objective 
vi/.p Prakni as the A^yakla ultimate ground of the V^yakta or 
manifest world of objects. In V'cdTinta ideaitsni, howTver, 
the independent object disappears altogether and wc liavc 
instead as in Ramanuja a world o! objects in neces^ry 
relation to tlie subject so that the subject is tvhat it is as Ute 
suh}ccL of a world of objects and the world h what it is as 
^ a world of objeci:$ to iJic subject. In iajikara^ii Advaita^ 
however^ the emphasis shifts from objects to subject so that 
the wmtd o£ objects is explained away alttigether a* a false 
appearancct Le.* an eternally negated appearance of the 
subject which alone is the true reality. "Brahma ^iiya 
jagai mithya*', ’the world is a fake appearance of Bniliman* 
I and Brahman or the i^ubject k the aZmilute reality' k the 
ceutral teaching r>E I he &inkarite .-Vdsaiitns. TIil' ^unyavadi 
BauddhaSt howcvcri go beyond even the Sankarite in this 
respect. Since the subjeett according to itie Lankante, is 
pure Consciousness and the w^otld is an eteiTLally negated 
appearance^ the consciousness of the Sanfcaritc U thus a 
fronsdniisness that is conscious of nothing whjii:^'\^eT and is 
therefore indistlnguistiablc from nothing- Thus the Absolute 
or Ankara k only the void (sunya) in disgufcitp say die 
Buddhists. 
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THE CARVaKA S^^STEM 

The Carrakas prafe^ lo be the followers of the doctrine of 
Brhaspati and arc an atKc»[jc ;4t[iool .'lubscribirig to maic- 
rialism in nictaphysk:Sr hedonism in ethio, sensationism 
and even scepticism in eplsiemologj" and utter secularism in 
reli^on^ Tiiey are atso known as Lokayatas and are said to 
divide into three difFerent sdtools in accordance u'ith their 
cm;>1i.isis an natunilism anti materlaHstn. on sensation tsm 
and psyxhologicaJ atom ism p and on st epiidsm and denial of 
all knowledge. Thus there arc entde or asitsita CSrvaLas 
who subscril>c n> material isnt« suiik^ta or refiner! dniikas 
w ho subscribe to sensaiionism and dhOrta or radical Cart^akas 
who subscribe to scepticism and reduction of all fcriowlcdge 
to giicsfivork tacking certitude and necessary mith- 

Four demenUp carihp water, air and fire are the original 
principles recognised by the Car^nkas, From tliesc alone, 
tvhen transformed inti* the body* iiiteJJigence is produced 
just as intoKicating power is generated in a mixture when 
moIass4!s are (nixdi with certain other things. The inteUigent 
sout h thus a byproduct of the body and nothing is left of 
it on the death of the body and its conseQueiii disintegration 
into die elements which constitute it. 

llic moral end U to enjoy life m much as pmssibic and 
cstrari from it the greatest possible pleasure. There is not 
much subfjEance in the contention of diose who say that 
pleasure being mixed with pain, it is not possible to enjoy 
tmalloycd pleasure and LhcrcFore pleasure should be eschewed 
by the wise man if he wants to escape from the pain ivhich 
aixom|xinies itn For this is as absurd as saying that one stmuld 
desist from eating hsh btrcaust- of the tmublr of separating 
die fish from the scales and ftslvbunn^ or tliat one should 
dtsisi from preparing one 5 meat and eating it beciiusc of the 
chance of the l>othcration of beggars bothering om ri>r focKb 
or like asking one not to obtain rice because cif the husk and 
straws from wliich it has to be separated Ijcfore it can be 
aUtaitied. Men rto not refrain Erotii cuttivatjon because of 
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ihe fear of wild aoinialA dcwuring the crops, It is only 
tools who give such advice and they who listen lo such advice 
are no less fools. Tliose tvlio talk of renouncing earUily 
filvasure for the sake of riclier pleasures hereafter and pres- 
crifje tatious sacrifices and ccrcmonicj for their attainnaeni 
arc impostors who Tiiistcad omimon people for their ottn 
selfish ends, Theit; is no hereafter, no hell in which we have 
lO suffer after dcaih nor any heaven in which ive arc to be 
rewarded for our sacrifices here. 'Illis life is die only one 
that we have and to make the best of it so a-s to make it yield 
the iiias cimuiu possible pleasure is the essence of wisdoin. 
The Irody is the self or Atman. ^Vfth tlie death of the body 
the vml ceases lo he and iheitr is no God as dispenser of 
happiness ot unhappiness, the vLrible earthly king being itie 
only dispenser of pleasure and pain. 


THE Bl 'DDHIST THEORY OF 
KSAXAnHAS;r>AV'.ADA 

'WH.vrT.vER is. is momentary' is one of tJic four cardinal 
iiuihs according m die Buildhist. the other thiee being 
‘wfiates'CT is. is p.iin, and notJiing but pain', ’‘whatever is. is 
like unto itself and itself alone', and ‘whatever is. is void 
and nothing but void’. Thai cveryiliing that exists is 
momcntiry and does not last beyond one tnoment is pmved 
by the Buddhists as follows: — 

WliatcvcT is, is mocnentaiy, because it is or exists. 
To exist is to pioducc effects. A thing is what it docs. 
Existence is thus the same thing as efft-ctuaiion or causal 
dliciency. Now causal eflicicno' is possible only in a 
niorncntary thing. N’o cDDiinimnt or sthavibhava is capable 
of ptuducing cffcci.s. of exercising causal efficiency. Consider 
e.g-t any cnniiiiuant. If ti is to pnxiucc effeU-v, it miiii 
prixlucc them either stmtihancously (yugapai) or successively 
(ktamcna). Tftcrc is no third alternative possible, 

(!) If ii produces its effect.s suceessivcly, then it tuiui 
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eitJicr possess the tapadtj* (^marthya) to produce its effects^ 
or muM he devoid of the capociiy* If it jxKscsses the capacity, 
ivhy should it not produce all its effects at once? Wliy 
should it produce thetu successivelyf The capacity or 
sfimarthya bciiip present, there is iio bar to Its producing all 
jt.s i:ffcecs at once, A capable or s£i mart ha ‘ thing is nut 
prevented from exercising its capacity. If* however* it docs 
not pofsscM the capacity^ then, as lacking the capacity to 
produce the effects, it will not produce any effect at any time 
^viuitsoever and will tlius lack the ccmdiLiori of existente* 
namely, artliakriyakilrit\^ or causal clffcicncy- 

Nor can it be said iltat it prtHluces its effects i^ith 
the help of auxiliary conditions (sahakari)^ thing Lliat 
possesses the capacity of causal effictcncy di>es not acquire it 
through aUKiliary^ conditions. Anri in tlic contrary case of 
the thing not poisscssing the capacity* the need of auxiliary 
condilioiu becomes vyattha or siif>eThuous. In the case ol 
the proximity of auxiliar>' condiUonSi the causal efficiency 
of the thing must l>e due cUhtr to the thing iisclf, or to the 
proximate auxiliary conditions. If ir ts due to the thing 
iLself. then the auxiliary conditions lutve iiotbing to do in 
tlie matter. If, however* it is due lo the thing as dianged 
on account of the proximity of auxiliary conditionsK then 
the ihtng has ceased to be a contiuviant and has liccoine a 
different tiring. Further* are Lhi^se auxiliiuy conditions 
samartha or asarnartlia* capable or incajKible? If they are 
capable, tlicn why should they not themselves produce the 
effect? Why should they behave as subsidiaries to the 
continuant as principal? lf+ however^ they arc tncajjabic, 
then they arc like ministei^ advising a king who docs rioi 
listen to the acUicen i.e,* ilieir conduci^eness to the effect 
produced is nil. Further, conskicr ivhar a sahakirl or 
auxiliary condiiiDn really does. Df>es it teiidar any u[iakani 
or aid to the conLinuaiit in producing tlic effect? IF the 
answer is in the alfimiaiivc. Llie question arises, is the aid 
retidcfcd different or non'different from the saliakan? If ii 
is nondifferctu from the sahaklrl* thep it is cite sahakari or 
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auxilmry cunditjon in another ruimc and in so Ear as it is 
the saliakiti or auxiliaiTr ajid makes no diCerence to the con- 
tEEUiaiu in producing the cfEcctt it is ^uperflous or useless. 
I ft hosifc^'CTT this aid is differeni from tlie auxiliary whkli 
renders the aid, dien this is iho real sahakari and the 
auxiHarv' agxiiti becoraes uselcis. Again this upakfiira or aid 
must ciihci be different or non-cliffcrent from the effect 
prodiitred It on not be diffcTTni. for it its not so expcrieitcetL 
And further if it is other than the effect proihiced and also 
h a necessary condition of the effect it iviU also be an 
additional cause of ihc efTeci besides the primary^ cause. .And 
further it wll hr the really effective condiiion as the presence 
of the cofitinuani wit}H>ut ii doc5 tuit produce the 
tvluk the presence of it as aid to %ht continuant prcxiuces 
the effect. That is to say, tehile iherie is relation of agreement 
in prei^cnce as ^vell as agreement in absence bettveen the aid 
rendered and the effect prtKliiced, there is only agreement 
in absence bctiveen the ronttnuanc and the effect but no 
agrcciticnt in presence because in spite oE the prcBencc of 
tlie cuntintiaiii ihm is no cffMi where die aid rentiereiI h 
ahseni. This that the aid rendered i^ die reaJ esttse 

and JM)t the coDiinuant. ft might be arffued that the 
contmuont is the reaj c'ausc and posscsse? the capacity to 
produce it while the so-rallcd auxiliaries make ihctr appear¬ 
ance through their respective ciiuses and have nothing in ilo 
with the production of the effect, E^cn this does not beat 
strict examination. If the continuant possesses tlic capacity^ 
why should it fail to produce the effect even tn the absence 
of the auxiliaries, since tJiese Inner tiave nothing lo do with 
the effect and the conunuant is the real caused A cavise 
pi:»sessing the capacity to produce the effect is iiever seen 
EO !h? unable to produce Ehe cffca or to Ire deprived of it* 
capiciiy for no reasem whaESoever. It might be arpied that 
it is ihc nature of the effect; (o be produced by a capable cause 
along whth other condiEions- Tltis is W'liy the conEiEUiani. 
rhuiigh the really capable cause, doct not prmlucc the effect 
indepct^dently but produces it w'iih the ccMjperatioEi of 
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msdlLary conditions. Even ttiis does not help maaers. For 
the conrimianL then f>ecofHcs iJcpcndeni on the nniurc oE the 
effect and ims therfore m Independent capacity w produce 
tfn: efft-rrt. To say this is the same as saving (hat ihr con- 
untiant does not possess the ncc(^ssaty' capacity in and by 
h!i4ilf. li might l^e argtied again that the cotitmtiant, lliongh 
ca^^ble of producing the effect, h yet of such nature tltat 
it does not produce the effect at once but does so after the 
bpse of a fete moments. IE it were so. then no oojuinuarn 
ft'uiiki protLiJce any effect a| any time. If the nature of a 
continiiani be such that it cannot prodiice an effect home- 
diately tliougb possc$>iog the capacity to do it but must 
always defer the pwluction of the effect till a few moment^ 
liave ebpscdp then since thiit nature mU cuiUimte always, 
whenever the continuaTic reaches ihe time of production, it 
will defer tlie production h>r a few moments attd this will 
go on every time ttie continuant reaches tlie time of produc¬ 
tion of the effect so tliat ii w'ill never produce any effect at 
any time. 

If li be said that a tontintunt tlocs not require the co 
operation of die aiudltary ooudicTods to produce the effect 
bui the capacity to piodiice the effect independently 

then i( must be admiited flrat it ts only a special l^ind of 
trjRtinuant that can do so. Consider* c.g.* (he c-tse of the 
seed and the sprout whicli it produces. The seeds 

are in tJie grauaty as ^rcll as in fields. l\ui the granary 
seeds do nut pnxlucc sprouts btrt only seetU in helils pioduce 
sprouts ■^vhere the auxiliaries of watcr^ eanlt, etc., are there 
as coHopcrating conditions. If the seed as seed were able 
to produce the sprout, then ihe granary teeil would produce 
ilic sprouL quite as wt U ;ts the seed in the field Therefore 
should the seed possess the capatiiy to produce tiic spixuUp 
it can do so iwt as seed as such but only as a special v^aricty 
of seed (as seed in the field). Tins special character an 
l>rk]Ttg only (o the immediaiely antecedenc MretJ *vti which 
the sprout follows in the next moment or k^nn. If it (the 
special character) belonged to earlier moments, i.r,, moments 
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earlier ilian the immediately antecedent motnent, then the 
sprout would come lorth from the seed even in earlier ante¬ 
cedent moments but it actually doca net, TlicrcEorc the 
special character imswcniig to the Qpacity to produce the 
sprout Ijcloiigs only to the seed at the imiuediaicly anic- 
cedent niomctit Itefore the coming into Iwitig of the sprout. 
In other words, the seed* of earlier moittenis are not the same 
as the seed of the immediawdy ajitetedent moment which 
latter really produces the sprout. Therefore it is not tlie 
seed as a continuant hut only the seed as a niomcniary 
tmmediaie antecedent of the sprout that produces tiie eSect. 
Causal cfficienc)', therefore, can tielong imly ui the momcn- 
lars- and not ut a continuant or sth.^yililtat-ii strictly speaking 

(2) Just as a continuant cannot produce its effects 
successively as has been slioivn aljove. so also it cannor 
produce them all at once, because no continuant is aaually 
observed to behave in this way. Further, should a continuant 
produce all its effects at once, then it will have nothing left 
to pnxlucc at anj other time, for what has been piodiiccd 
caitnnc be produced a^iu. This meaus that afier tiaving 
produced all its effects the mntintiam will loose its causal 
efficiency and iheifore cease lo exisr. existence being the 
same as casual cflidency (aialiakriyakariiva). Nor can it be 
said tliai after having produced all its effects at once the 
continuant produces some other effect at a iuhsct|uent 
moment. This contradicts simultaneous production of ail 
effects and amounu in reality to ilie first altcrtuitive. namely, 
successive produciiori of effects. 

Thus inasmuch as a continuant cannot exercise causal 
efficiency either successively or simnlianeously and inasmuch 
as there is no third alternative {trtiyarjsi abhavat) it follows 
rhai causal effideticy w hich is tlie mark: of existence being 
excluded from a continuant (stliiyl btiiva), cxisicjice mutt 
1>e!ong to the kunika or the nminentary only. 
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THE PHILOSOPHV OF GRANGE IN BUDDHISM* 
SaNKHYA and NYaVA 

Thk above cscpoJUiion of Boddhi.^t brings 

out till: real clmn^ier of ihc fiuddbrir philosophy of change 
as dtsLingubhcd from, the STinkliya and Nyap conceptions of 
ebangt*. For tlic Buddhist is, is mointritai'y so that 

there h uoihing that persists after the ver>' first moment 
nf its being and causation thus resolves itself into certain 
laus regulating tJic appearance and disfippraranee of TnomeU' 
inry iciils. The difficulty in the Buddhist theory arises 
frotti a total and absolute denial of constants of any kitid 
tvliAi^oever. If there are nothing but momeniaTy reals* iheii 
even the biv of cau^tian becomes meaningless as nothing 
really repeats itselt The Sankhya theory of uncotiscious 
traii^formatiDn or parimlma has evidemly the merit of greater 
eomistency and iriternai coherence than the Buddhist 
piiiloS(}phy of change in this respect. In thetr conception oE 
Lhc gutps of Prakni as ihe constants ii^-hose collocation alone 
Ltndergoes incessant diange and so constitutes the ever- 
changing world nf experience they get over the inhtfrent 
difficulties of the Buddhist lheo^)^ \Miilc with the 
Budilliiiits Sonldtya recognises the world as changing every 
moment (ksammapj apariiiiamp nlvati^ihantc) they yet 
acknowledge con^tauts in the ^hape of the go nos whose 
unequal aggrq^tions alone are cJianging every ntoment. If 
Lhc incessant change, both perceptible and imperceptihie, fie 
the truth about the uolvcrte of objects lhc same is not true 
about its ultinmtc con^ituentSj viz., the that constitute 

Prakrti. It is the arrangemens of ihc reals or gu^s causing 
the appearance of cver^varying forms tfiai ate ahvavs 
clunging but tmt the reals theraselv^cs. That is to say^ the 
Sankhp subscribes to what nioderri scientists would call the 
principle fd the conserv ation of mass and energy' in the world, 
the total quantity of mass (lamas) and energy {rajas) always 
refuaintng the same though matter or energy^ of nut forro may 
be changing into matter or energy of another form. 
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In N^'^ya again though we have rccognuian of change, 
there is outrighi rejetiion of whai tlie Bu^liihiSL will call 
Ilia men Lary d^mges. Acoordiiig to Uic Naiyayika, Lhc 
mnmentary' of tlte Buddhist is a creatkiii of the irnagirial ion. 
'riiere h no occurrence that Lasts for one moniei^^ alone. 
Even a changing tiling most Late at least three moincfUs— 
one for corutTig into beings one for esiiiting and one Lor 
thereafter perishing. The Naiyayika, in otlier words, Tcoog- 
nLscs only the non-iuomentary* eiihcr 0} in ihc sense of the 
eternal as Lri the tase of such suh^tanees eatih-atotns, 
water-atoms* air-aioms, fire-aioius, cUier. spec, rime* self, etc., 
and in The case of some qimlkics of subiiiancc as also 
univtnciis, ultimate diifeTentials and the relation of in- 
herenco, or (it) in the sense of continuaiits sudi as the non¬ 
et erml copipunds of the eternal atomif. special pint 
has to be noted here tn regard to the .Sinkh^a pliilosophy oF 
change set foiih above. According to Sankhya, Prakyti as 
paring mi nitya or ever-changing] y eicmal is unintelHgtble 
wiilimit Ptirusa as unchangingly eternal. Tims in spile of 
its emplia^Ls on tlie a-5|xrct of dmi^gc. it dso recognises Ix^th 
a perrmment ww!d that yet changes constanily and nn 
eternal CKpricncer or hhokta that makes the changing world 
significant. 

Though the obvious prallcl in Europan philosophy 
to the Buddhist philosophy of change is the philosophy of 
Bergson yet there arc also Jmpnant differences* For the 
iVuddhists tficTC being no relation betsveen one momentary 
real and anoihei, the successive ksaniba reals ate a discrete 
series and the continuity of the series is more or less an 
illusion arising from our incapeity to notice the intervals 
iKrtw'ixn the dbtrete momcnis* The stock cJumpk oE the 
Biuldhist of the altmcakra nr drclc of fire caitsetj hy the 
rapid circular movement of a hiimtng stick is a case in pint* 
Tliere is here an appearance of a txintinuous indivisible 
circle of light diough in reality there arc nothiiig but succes¬ 
sive mtimcntary pavilions of iiw flaming stick. Therefore 
for the BuddhUt the dijcretcntss of tJic moment aiy reals Li 
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tlic reality and liie continuky is a false appearance of the 
discrete suoeswve momciiti gtneratoi by the rapidity of die 
^ucce^ioti. In Bergson* hou'cvcr, ivc liave an cnunciatioii 
oi the dlanietrically opposite standpoint, continiiotu indivi¬ 
sible change being the reality and the discreteness and frag¬ 
ment aioei thereof being a distortion and a tilsification 
originating in the pr^gruatie need of constants and statics for 
the effective Jiandiing pf the affairs of life* 

In Sankarkc Ad%'aita we also have a tlbmetrical contrast 
to die Buddliiit siand^point. Wliilc for the Buddlmt a 
dynamic manifotd of unrehiEed successive moments b the 
reality while coniirmity and related exm^nts arc only 
though t-ctmst rue ts (buddhinirmana), for die Ad vail In 
Brahman as the undiffercnced. unelianging unity the 
Keality while the ^corld of change and variety U an eternally 
negated appearance thereof- Thus while for the Buddhist 
the nutnlfold is the leaUty wliile its miuitiuity or lutiiy is a 
false appearance, for the Ad\aitin unity is die reality tvhilc 
change and difference are false appearances tiiercof. 


POUR BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 

Hi-ddhism after Buddha divided into four 5ChOi>ls^ the 
schools of the Saiitrlntikas, the A^aibha^ikas^ ihc Yogacaras 
and ihc Madhvunukas. Of Uieic, lioth the Sautriniikos and 
the VaibliT^ikas accepted ibtr rea.ltty of lioih mciUaJ states 
fluch ns pleasure* pain, etc^ and exira-Tnenial things such 
as Jar^ dodi, etc. Rut while the Sautrantikas accepted die 
reality of extra-mnnUiI objects they denied that ihey could 
lie perceived. Whatever cognition we Imve. according to 
Sautrantikas* is po^iblc only in reference lo an object 
'Flic object w’hidt is the refcreni of a cognition is cognised 
Ixrause the cognition fias the form of ihe object to which k 
refers. E.g,, the cognition of a jar has ihe fortn of a jar. tiic 
CDgnicioti of a doth has the fonrr of a doth, etc- As in the 
absence of exim-n^ciual referents the cognitions could not 
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be of ihe:^ diBerent formSp ihe Syiinr^tikas hold ilmi cxicra^ 
Tcfrrcots or objipcts are a matter of tttfercnc? from the differ¬ 
ences in the forms of cognition. As distinguished from the 
Sautmniikas, the \'aibha^ikas hold not merely ttid 
mental tilings but abo thai liicy arc objeas of perception 
and not tnerdy of inteicnce- Ho\^' can we know the form 
of a mental state as tlic cdfect ol the form of an extra-mctital 
thing, unless we have direct access to the thing tisclf^ i.e., 
imltas things are objeds of pcrceptiDii and noi mtrdy 
of inference? Tfie Yogneiras. also called Vjjuanai'Sdi 
BuddhistSp accept die reality of k^iikii vijnano alonc> i.c., of 
momentary' staLes of awareness. Nothing except the^e 
nioraenLin' states ot consciousness exists. Extni^mental things 
thus do not differ from dream contents or drcam'otvjecrs^ 
Jmi as in drePLm internal mental states are objectiffed and 
regardt:d as cxtra-nienta! reality so also are the objects of 
our waking experience. T hey are oothing but mental stares 
falsely regarded a.s extra-mental reals. Tlie MMliyamikas 
are f$uiiya\^dl Buddhists or Buddhist Nihilisis. Tiscy go 
beyond v ijuatmada and reduce the k^iiika vijfiana of the 
Vogac^ts to tlic void or An aiv^arencss, according 

to Ute Madhyafnikas, wbidi is not astfircncss of an object 
tv not evi'n Htivnrcness and can be devcril>rd only as void or 
srm)it which docs not admit; ol cliamcteiisation in terms of 
positi^'c contents of knowledge. 

l^lie tcitm Saul rant ikas, Vaihhasikas^ Yogacaras and 
Madiiyamikas aie explained follows: The follower or 
pupil of Buddha who wanted to know the hist word (anta) 
about the sDtras, is Called Sauir^tlka. The follower again 
who questioned ihe correctn™ of tiie iisr of language 
(hli^^) denying the perceptihility of objects as licing cnfitrary 
to actual experience (pmtiti viruddha) is called a Vaibhaf ika 
(nou-pcrcepttbility is praLlti vinnhlha bliii^). According to 
Buddhism, accqMante of the tcachingTi i>[ the fircccptors is 
Yoga and mxsing objecthms to such teach ingy is .Icaia. A 
follow'cr w*ho accepted Biiddfi;t s teaching about the votdness 
nf extra'incnLal objects hut objected to bln teachings as 
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re)^rd& ihe voidness i^t lucnia] st^ici is tJius called n YogSdirak 
A follower who accepted the ^oidness of everything;^ mental 
:is well as extra-mental. is called Madh^pamik^s or Mediocre 
J>tc 3 use having accepted the leacliings of Buddha Iwr cannot 
l>e dlktl very low in .spiritual status but abo luiving raised 
no question about his teaching he taunct be placed vcij 
high in intdligeuce either. He is* iltercFore. cailed Madhya- 
tuika or Mediocre. The Madhyatnika subscribes to voidiiess 
of evi^rytiling, mental as tvcll as exira-ntentah the Yogacani 
believes in momeiitary' slates of awareness and denies the 
reality of external objects. Both SiutriJitikas and Vaibhii- 
sikas accept cxtra-tnctitai objects besides the cxperiirnce^ 
mouteiits of the VgglcaraSH but thc^^ c^tteriml objects alHo are. 
according to them* kst^ika or iiH>incniary, According to 
iiaiuraniikas these moiiiciitary, cxicnial objects are knouu 
by inference and ore not pero^ived while according to the 
\''aibMsikas they are objects of perceptian^ the talk of 
their noD^pcrceptibiliLv being ^iniddha bh*i^ or incor> 
ststent language, Le., language inconsistent ivith the adiiul 
deliverance of experience, 

Tliat all experience is pain and pain alone is a doctrine 
comtnon to all the different schools, as othenvise they would 
not be teaching hiw to put a stop to it. Al). Lhciefore, 
according to the four schoobt is pain and pain akmc. If any^ 
body should ask for an example in iUustmtion of this Uiesi^, 
the reply is no example con be given because al] objeos 
being momeutai-y, there is no relation beriveen one moment 
of cxijticnce and another so tliai there cannot be anything 
ccHumon to different moments. No mOTnent fsp theixioto* 
like arty other moment and cannot thus be iLsed as an 
example illustnitjve of anv other moment If U followit tlrat 
«tfJi moment is sui gmcTijr^ i.c.* is like unto itself ami itself 
alone, then unjversah oi comm an characters between different 
maruct]t:!i are figmencs of the imaj^nation. 

ill like manner must also hold that all h void and 
void alotit in rejecting an illusory content such as that 
of silver in m fnotber-ohpearl we mu^t reject not merely the 
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sitver tljnt is seen bii( also the nioEker-of’pearl in iIil- Incus 
of ’ivhich It is seen and also tlie aa of seeing by ^vhtcl1 we sec 
ii., for tbe illtisjon is one integral whole aiul we mnrioi reject 
one part of ii and retain another. Nov can we sar that ihe 
content of an iUtisJon is somerhing of an iiuennediate nature, 
i.e., an interutisttuie of existence anti non-e\i.stencc, for such 
siipjjosition is absurti on the face of it. Hrnce the M.idh^n- 
mikas very rightly say that the dotirine of Buddha icmntvates 
ill tluit of a total sToid by a slow progression from the doctrine 
of a momernary llux thraugh the negation of the illusory 
deliverances of expenenoe as rcgaids the real it v of things, 
riie ultiimte priiiripic is, therefore, iQny^ta or void not to 
Iw charactei isetJ .is reality, unrciility. ' both reality anrj 
unreality anti neither reality nor unreahry. If an object 
such as 2 jar ucre rral. then the potter's uork ticcomes 
sujiejiluous. And if it weie unreal, then the potter can 
never make it real and it cannot be both real and utireal, 
for that is self-contradictory'. N’or can ii U' neither real nor 
vnurcsil for ihc reasoHi 

Wlulc the Nfadlijf^arrtlkA.ii ddclare a \oid in rtspccL of 
lioth the extcmal reab and interna! consciuus siaiLS as the 
tjfthtwtc mull, certain otlicr iluddliisis. styled Yogaciras 
(Y^ijiianavadins), dedme a void of external things only 
lecogmsitig internal ajitscfous stales or momentary cognitions 
to be the stuff of reality. I'nlcss the existence of oogiutlons 
are allowed, they u)^. tlse whole universe U’ill be blind 
(jagataodhaira). ^Vn external real is not an object ol 
perceptmn. The idea of an exieriul percejxible leads, 
according to them, to the foltoning dQemma. If i litre were 
an external real as an object of cogniriou, it must lie eitlicr 
an effect of a cause or r» sutli effect. If it h.rd no origination, 
it could iiDi exist, ff it originated from » cause, titen in so 
far as the enuse is antcoxlcnt to tfu; effect, the object of the 
eognittori arises froiu a cause existing in a moment antecedent 
to it, Tlierefore. since notliing c,xisis beyond om? moment, 
u’hen tlic object c^nised is or exists, tlie iausc of the object 
has ceased to exist. This shows that the object of the 
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cognitbit is not the same as the ciusc of the cognition, from 
which it fallows iliat witat vve ct^nisc as abject of cognition 
is no ouisidc Fcal existing independently of die cognition. 
I'urthcT, if the object of the cognition were an oiitsiilc teal, 
then a past abject could not he cognised, as in mcinory. as 
a present object, 'i’hc past object has ceased to be, while the 
object in memory is a present object and is cognised as such. 
■J'his idso shoivs that what we cognise as object of cogfiiiion 
is no independent real existing outside cogniiioti. Further, 
is the soollod external object of cognition a simple atom 
or a comytoniu) resulting from the cotttbinatLon of several 
atoms? if it were a simple atom, then it con hi not lx- 
an object of percejition. Nor can it be a contbination of 
several atoms, for an atom, combined with other atoms, must 
have at least six different sidt;s. one side to ctmtbine whU 
Htioihcr atom on the right, another side to ccimbiiie with 
aiiodtcT atom on the left, a third side to combine with an 
atom in fronii. a fourth to combine with an atom bobitid it. 
a HftSi to rombiiie with an atom alxive it and a sixth to 
combine ivitb an atom lielovv it. But how' can an hiliiirte- 
simal atoiu without magnitude have six different sides? 
Further, if the union of one atom with anollicT be complete 
fusion, (he rcsukitig contpound will lie atomic in dimension 
like the coRiponent atoms and in that case w'ill not Ire an 
object of perception even as a compound. U follows, tlicre- 
forc. that cognition having no other perceptible Tint kself, 
the cognition and the object of the cognition arc the same 
and that cognition in revealing itself reveals its own self 
as iu object, 

M regards an iiuers'al between tlie object and subject- 
consciousness this is only an illusion just as is the illusion of 
two monns tvhen tlicre is only one. This illusion is due to 
beginningless nesdence. just as in dreams the dream object 
is no exteruM real but is only a form of tlie diii:an]'CX|icrteiu:e 
itself so also is it in waking experience. VVlten, on accottiu 
of Mahodaya, the gnnul exalt,at ion, through mcdltatiun on 
the Great Truth, the illusion ot difference Iretwecn cogtiition 
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nnd objea of oo^icion inek$ auavp tliere ziriscs the realisation 
of the idcTitiiy of cognition and object of cognition. 

Other Buddliists, ihc Sautrintikas, join issue with tlie 
Vjjil^navadim or Vogacams and liold thai the position that 
thac is no eKtemail v^tirid is without valid eviilcncc- if the 
object of tlic cognition lx* regarded as nothing but the 
cognition itself on the gioiLnct of their simultaneity, then 
when I cognise blue the experktite lihouUl be in the form. 
1 am hl\MC\ fiitd not tn the form 'I perceive blue". If tt be 
contended that the ohjm is nothing Ihii subjective idea and 
tlm the tlistinction between the two is an illusion so that 
wlieo we have the cogrution of something external h h the 
mtenial cognitian that numfests its^tlf a^ if ir were extemait 
the answer b that if there l>i: no external objects, Uic 
illusion, *as if it were external", would l>c inipD^ible. 
Again if the identity of subject and object be provetl by 
the illusoriness of tlicir duality and illusorinesA i>l duality 
be proved by the assertion of identity, then thei'c is an 
obvious vicious circle, “tlic Sauimniikas, thereJore, contend 
iliat the cognitions oognisc external objects and noi merely 
imcmal inctital states A 5 a matter of (act die rLituml 
^ittitiuie of mind is towTirds objects external to the mind and 
not to its own internal states. If it bo argued that an external 
object synchronous tvith an internal tognrtton is inadmUsiblc, 
the ajtsw'er is tljat the subject imposes its owti form of con¬ 
sciousness on the cognition caused hy tlje external object 
and the object is inferred from the form thus impo^ied. Tliai 
coiuiciousncss of die cognition omrtoi be tfie objea of the 
cognition ts proved by the further feci that consciousno^ 
is dit same cveiytthcnc- and that therefore unless extemat 
objecEs are admitted the difFerence betw'ccn different con^ 
scious states, c.g., between the constioustii^ of 'blue' and 
ilic consciousness o£ "red" cannot be explained. 

Hcncr it foUriws, iht Sauir^ntiknis say, tfiai the universe 
consisu oF not urtcSv rhe subjective world of mencaJ states 
but also data or ohjixts presented m tftese inicTnal states. 
In other ivords, we liavo iwit merely mind and its modi- 
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lidLions cnutlal. {/) the scnsauoTi^l, (if) the |iei-ce|iitioTi4li 
(ii() rhe afFctiiOfLil. (it) the vcrb:il {v) the iTTiipres.sit>tmL but 
also the sertitihlp ivaild toitwisting uf the ^mc oigaxis ^nd 
their objects. 

Other Buddhis[s called ihe ^^aibhasikas hoid ilt^t there 
arc not merely sensations and objects u'Jiich are infcrrcil from 
!$ensattom hut also objects perceived anti not merely inferred. 
HcrtV cait an external object^ thej contend, tje Inferred from 
sensations unless we have direcc access to excemo] objects? 
Therefore the Vaibhasitas contend that objects arc ol two 
kinds^ sensible and cogitable. Of these^ semible fibjects are 
immediately apprehcndctl but^ as so apprehciulctl. they 
remain mere indeterminate sensa. Cognition which is dis* 
criminalize and determinate is a matter of com^tructioit and 
is thus not apprehension fif reality in itie siikt sense. Tims 
wc have sensation whidi is apprehensfon ^vithotic knowledge^ 
and knowledge or cognition which is not apprehensioii of 
reality and has therefore only phenomenal truth. 


TllH BUDDHIST CRITIQUE OF THE NYaYA 
VIEW OF SA'n'A OR EXISTENCE 

Arr.ORDiNC- to ihe Btiddhists.. to exist is to exercise cansal 
cfficicncv-p i.e., to produce effect, and since the momenta^" 
alone can exercise causal efficicnc;'. whatever exists is 
inomcntaD'- The Nyaz'a-VaiAcsikas, lioivever. mean by ^ 
existence panidpation in the univer^il of existence or 
'satta' sv!iich h eternal. Thus, according to the Nyaya- 
Vatiesikas, to exist means to be a particular instance of the 
nniversal of exUtenre, and the relation between the [xini^ 
nibr instance m an existent to Uie univeisal which is 
*5atta* or Being in general is the rebtion of sainavava 
or inhcTence. ■ 

TTe Buddhists reject the Nyaya view of existence 
or Being on the folhiwing grounds: — 

(I> Since, according to NySp-Vaiiesikas, ihere arc no 
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iinivcrrak of imircrsaisp therefore Being or existence a 
universal is Hself no instance of a higher universal of Being 
and h therefore devoid of Being, How can Being which 
itself has no being be a source of being to the paiticular 
instances which are subsumed under it as a univeraai? 
Fuiihcrp a Being itscH dcvtiid of being is an cphvious 
absurdity. 

(TI) Xor Gin it be said that uttivcrsals, inherence and 
ulIImate diHerentiah have a dilTereni kind of being, u 
svarBpa-fSNaitva nr intrinsic lieing which U cquii^lcnt to iheir 
amjjii or dbibicrivc exmtenu Such a hy[>othc^i$ |Xi$tyiating 
diJTcrcnl kinds of l>cing for different calcgories of objt!Cls 
IVill mean ^confusion worse confomiiJed*. 

(Ill) Further, is Being as a uriivcnsal presenr every* 
w here, or only in its paiticnbr imtances? Jf it were present 
everyIVhere different things of experience would be con¬ 
founded togeilier. If, however, ilie universal be present in 
icf proper subject only, then the question arises: Docs tiic 
universal inhering In a particular thing such as a jar get 
aiiachcd to it when the jar is made, or not attadted? If tjic 
answer U in tiie aflinnative, then the Lini\'ersal Jiiust be 
supposed to have moved from ilie alrcatiy existing jar to the 
newly made jar which will mean that the univcr^l is a 
mov ing tiling and therefore a substance- Jf, liowcs'er, the 
answer be in the negative^ tlicn ilic universal on not move 
to the neW'I) made jar* ant! therefore the latter is noii- 
existenu Again when the jar is broken to pieces and ceases to 
exisCp does the universal fttin ivc it, or cease to l>e, or nuive lo 
another place? On the first supposition, it wtU be a universal 
wdihout a paiticuhir instance i on the sccoiuk the uiuvenal 
will cKtsc to t>e eternal ; on the third, it will be a substance 
as a substrate of motion which is conimry to the Nyaya- 
Vaiscsita view. 

Rightly has it Iicen said— 

"Great 15 the dexterity of that ivhjdi. existing in one 
place* engages wiihotir niov ing froiTi that place in producing 
itself in another place. 
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"'This entity (universality) ts not conneaetl widi that 
wherdn ii resides, and yet pervades that which occupies that 
place: grc; 4 i Is this miniclc^^ 

”li goes not away* nor was it there, nor Is il subsequaitly 
divided, it quits not its former repository: what a scries of 
difikulciesi'' 

How, ilien, are we to explain our experience of one tn 
tfic many? According to the Buddhists, such experience of 
one common character appearing to pervade different parti- 
ailars is nothing but sarupya or simfiarity amongst the 
different particulars in r^pcct of exclusion of tlic other 
(anya iipoha). Thus when cadi of x\ x\ etc,, excludes 
y\ y^» etc,^ and aUo ic*, etc,* imagine a commoti 
form "x* underlying etc., hc^cause of their siniiliariLv 

as excluding the same paiticulars. 


INDLVN TllEORfES OF CAUSALITT 

TtiERE ate four Indian theories of the relation between cause 
and effect, vk., 

L The Buddhist theory called asatkamnavada. accord* 
ing to which the effea a-rbes out of du: de^ruetjon or 
negation of the cause. 

II. The Nygya iheoiy caltttl asatkiryav^a (also called 
3r-ii]]hhavafk)» according to which the effect is non-existent 
Ijcfore the operation of the cause and comes into being 
through the action of the existent cause. 

III. The Snnkhya theory called satkarpvada (also 
called parin^iavada)* aexording to which the effect is pns 
exisaent in Uve causal ground and comes not into Inking hut 
only into tnanifcMation through k^ipv>-apara or cipmsion 
of the cause. 

ITie Advaita theory called vivartavada according to 
which the effect is an indescribable false appeanmee of the 
existetn cause, not descril>ablc cither as rsisient or as 
nonexistent 
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Accnnling to tlif BmitUusts. the effect ariw» when thv 
caiuc liits ceased to be. T herefore, the Buddhivu co)ltclld^ the 
c 5 cct arises out of the cessation or negation of the cause. 
For csaniple. wlien the sprout (ah k tiro) arises our of the 
wed (vTja), the seed has ceased to lie. Thetefore the sprout 
comes out of the dtstriiction of (he wed as its cause. i.C-. 
the existent effect comes out of a non-oxisicm cause. Against 
Ihis vlfw the ohjccijon is that if non-existence is the cause 
of an esisicnt effect, then inasmuch as non-existehcc is (he 
same everyteherc and one non-cxisteiicc as non-existence b 
indistinguishahle from another, (here trill Isc no bar to ewry 
effect arising evers'whcre. The Hnddhisi forgets that when 
the sprout springs hrom the seed, it U nor Use cessaiion of the 
seed as non-cxislcnc ilut is the cause of the sprout but the 
existent cDiutitucnts of the seed inio which the seed is 
resolved schen the sproni springs out of it that arc the real 
cause of the sprout. 

Tlw .Saiyavika u’ho coii.siders the effect to he noti- 
cxisicnt before ic$ effectuation and to oomc into existence 
through (he action of ihc existent cau.w docs not also fare 
much better than the Buddfiist. Let us consider rhe case of 
the production of a |af (ghata) out of a lump of dav 
(mrtpinda) from the Nyaya poioi of view. The jar is the 
effea according to Nyayu anil the lump of clay is the cause. 
-'VetiortUng to the Naiyisyiia, the cffcci. *jar'. is non-existent 
in (he lump nf clay before the causal process (tarana-vyaijora) 
and it acfyuires the character of exisJenre. i.e.. comet into 
txring, after the operation of the cause. Tlicrcfloretihc effect, 
'jar', is tire substrate of the two characters of non-existenar 
and cxisictjoe, of rnin-exi.'srencc before effectuation and of 
existence after effecination. Rut the jar doe* not exist before 
effecruarinn. How then can it be the sulsstrate of the 
character of non-exUtence? ‘fbe Maiyayika must therefore 
coneci ve of lire existcuce of the jar e ven l>cforc its effect uaiion 
if the jar is to properly discharge the function of a siibstraie 
fdharnif). That is to say, the N'aiySyiba tnusl admit the 
potrtulal or subtle existence of the effect in the catLial ground 
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before the pnxess of effectuation—a potendat existence tliat 
becomes kineiic or actual tltrough the causil process* For 
example, oil ^tcntially contained in tbe tila seed becomes 
acniaj or manifest through the process of pressing, tlie grain 
of rice |>ocential]y coiitaincti hi the jjadily-icctl comes to 
iiianifcstaiioo Qirough the process of hmking, nvilk potentially 
confaineU in the udder of the coir comes out through the 
piocess of mi iking. The transition ihcrcfoTc from the causal 
state to the effect-state is not a transition from nmurxistciicc 
to existence but from subtle or nun-mattifest existence to 
manifest existence. 

*rhe Sankhp philosophers therefore repudiate the Nyiiya * 
view of non-existence of die effect lit the cause lieforc the 
process of cifcctUHtion and hold inste.^d that effectuaiion is 
only tran-sforiiiatjon or change of form and no nciv beginning. 

For example, physical energy may be transfomied into 
chemical energy, chemical aicigy into energy of life or vital 
energy, and energy of life into energy of mind. In all these 
there is no real creauon anywhere but only appearance of 
new forms in the scH-same original material tit rough redis- 
tribution and rcarrafigemcni t)f its oonstttuent reals. The 
Sankhya tluis subscribes to whai is cillctl parinamavada 
or the doctrine of transformation as distinguished from 
the Nj^ya doctrine of new Ixgimiings or arambJm'ada. 
r^usation, according to Siiikliya. is abhivy.ikti or manifesta* 
tion as clLsiinguislted from lupatii or origination. The form 
(eg., chemiral energy) which b held in arrest in one arrange- “ 
merit regardeti as the cause (eg,, physical energy) » lilicrated 
in another arrangement «f the same reals called the effect 
(e.g.. chemical eiiergj) resnlting in the manifestarion of 
properties contained potcmially in the former. To suppon 
of their position of satkaryavUda. i.e., preexistcncc or 
piutntial exi.stence of the effect in the cause, the Sankhya 
ar^es as fotlous; Tliat the effca pre-exist* in the cause 
follows from the fact that there are lixed relations between 
certain effects and certain causes, i.e.. special laws of cause and 
effect l^sidcs the general law of casiiality. One who wants oil. 
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tkies not ^ek nnlk out o£ whidi to get oil hut wets tila and 
other sc<^ ulonc arc competem to yield ibe nil hu 

wanrs. All Uiis sho^in$ tJmt are teiated to their cau^ by 

certain Jixed relations. A relation is ]x>ssible only between 
two or more reJaia. In the present case the fixed rebtioii 
Jiolds Ix'tween certain speemj causes and certain spedal 
effect?L 11 ut if otic of the two related objeetSj namely^ the 
cause is existent In a fixed relation like the abos'C. and the 
othcTp ijumetyp the effect h nori-cxistcnL^ hou' out the 
relation function at all? Nor can u*c say that the causi: 
produci!! ies non-exkicm effecr cecn in alisencc of any rebtion 
to the laticT. If lire raitse were (o produce the nuu-existent 
effect ujthotu any tebtJoii lo the laitcrg then since the 
absence of such relaiiori holds not merely in respect of the 
[jartjcubr effect it profluces but also in respect of all otlier 
effects to ^vhidi it is cxjually nnrelatctL it should produce 
not merely the effect in question but also alt other effects. 
This will land us into the alasurdicy that every cause may 
produce every effect vvlticJi is a^inst the deliverance of 
cxtjcrience. A further reason urged by the Sankhp in 
support of its jwition l\ tJiat the effect, e.g,, the jar. con- 
suli^tatitial with the cause and is non different from it sa 
that as the cause is existent the effea must also be cxbictit. 
Ill proof tif tlic non^differenct? of the effect from ihc cause ilic 
Sankhya urgics tlie following considenitioiis. A cloth is iwn- 
different ftoni the threads of prn* for it is perceived as 
contained in the threads of pru os its suijstraicr If a thing 
i^ cliffcTcnl from auoitbcr thing, it in not pcrcriverf as 
comail led in the other thing as its substrate. For example, 
a cow which is different from a horse is ne\er pci'cetveri as 
contained in ttit horse as its suhstmie, Bcsjdcs, Ivetweoi the 
tliread^ of yant anti the cloth there holds die retadoti of a 
maleriaJ cause and its effect. "I'herefore they are not Hiircrcnt 
objects. Bciween different objects such as 3 cow' and a 
buffalo no relation of material cause and effect holds. 
Thirdly, that the threads of yam and the clotJi art non- 
different is aUo proved by die fact of the absence of the 
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rvbtloti aE conjunction and dkjunainn between them. 
Between diiFcreiit things sutit as tltc milk and the cup both 
the relations oE conjunction and disjunction are possible. 
But the cloth is not capable of cither conjunction with, or 
disjunction Erom, the tlircads of yam of wliich it is niade. 
Lastly, a huilier proof of the non'differeiice of the cloth and 
the threads of yarn is that the two exactly etpial in weight, 
the weight of ilic cloth Ijcing cxartly ctjual to that of tlic 
threads of yum of w'hJch it is made. 

Against the above proof of non-dilfcrencc of effect from 
cause the Naiyaylka urges the following objections. If the 
dl«a (c.g,. cloth) were the same as the cause (e-g.. threads of 
yam), how can we talk of tlie cause producing the effect^ 
For then, the cause, being the same as the elfocc. w'ill he 
[noducing itself. And the same comideration will apply to 
the destruction nr resolutjoti o! Uic effect into cause. Tliat 
will tantantomti to tlte cause destroying itself. Further, 
there is anltakriyuhhcda Itctwccti the cause and the effect, i.e., 
different purposes are scrvetl respect ivdy by t!)c cause and 
the effect. The threads of yam, e.g., subsme tfw purpose 
of sewing while the cloth serves as an avarana or cover of 
the Itndy. .All this is inexplicable on tlie by|xtilicsi$ of the 
non-diffcrencc of cause and effect. In anstver to their 
objeetiotts the Sankliya philo-Hopherr observe dial the reasons 
given above do not establLdt difference between cause and 
effect. They at best show tliat in certain arrangements the 
effect Ix-xxinies ttrohiia or non-manifest vi'hile in other 
arrangenH'nr.s it comes to manifestation. ^Vltctt the tortoise 
withdraws its head into its sfiell we do not say iltat the head 
lias ceased to be but only tliat it lias ccasetl to be manifest, 
and when it prorrudes its head out of its shell w« tlo not 
say that its head comes into being but only tluit it comes into 
vievr. Id tlie same way in the ammgemeiu which we call 
the ca.sital state, e.g.. threads of yam, the purpose .served bv 
the doth, namely, that of a body'-cover, renuitis non-manifest 
and comes to mamfeaintiun tn the new amngcniem of the 
same reds w'hich we call a cloth, Tiiis consideration aim 
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effectively disposes al \hc objection of self<3iU3ation and self- 
^Icstmction. For the cause causes by its operation the 
appearantt of a form which remairu hidxfon and nori-omiifi^t. 
in ihe causal state. 

The Naiylyika$. however* point oue that if causaiion is 
to lie conceived as mamfcscatiori of a nan-manifest fonn, Qiis 
manifcsiaiton has to be conceived either as sat* exhtenip or 
asat. non-eJtistcm* before effectuation. In the former alter- 
narivc* wtanifestation being existent before tbe cffttination, 
a further mainft^Uitiun of the existenc manifesialion 
licforfics superflous. If. however* the manifcsuitiori was tion- 
eodsieni before tlie effecttottoii and oonies into cxhtcncc 
through the operation of the causey then the origination of 
the asat or nofm^xi scent by the causal process is oinceded and 
tlic Sankho stand on satkaiyavada is iiDdemunod. 

Onahle to refute (he Naiy'^yika ohjectioit. the Sankhra 
fat$cs an almost similar objection to the N)^ya doctrine of 
causation ^ origination or utpatti. AVhai docs utpatti or 
origination mean according to Naiviyikas^ asks the Sjjikhya 
philosopheT. Bocs it mean that the utpafti or origination U 
itself non-existeni before the opera (ion of (he muse? If the 
answer h in the affirmative^ then the origittatifin iLself has 
tu be originated or brought into being by another >arigiiiation 
l^eforc i( con pfO[ierly fiinctjon. i.c<* bring the effect into 
being. And ^ we shall be bnded into a ugresuu Ad 
infinitum of origination of originali™ ol oiigiiiarioii* etc* If, 
Itow'over, origmaiion Jias to be taken as sat or existent^ then 
in H> far as> accoiding to Xya^'a* cxiuence means either the 
samai^va (inhcTence) of saitajaii or Being as ;i irniseml in 
utpat[i or origination as a particular instance of it. oi- 
samavara (hiliaxnce) of the itiptti or origination (of the 
cloth) in Its causal «ijl>sirate, vif., the threads of pm in 
whidi also Being as a imivcr^l jnheTes> w'e shalJ have in 
3ay that in ihc fomicr case the utptti or or!gina(iofi is sai 
or existent through the direct inherence of iht imivcTsol of 
Being (sjtttajati) in the origina(ioii as a pirticular hiMance oi 
ii and in the Eauer cave tlie iitpitt i^ mediately Tclaieil Lo 
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the univct^l of being through co-iiiIiet‘iug lu the threads of 
y^ftt in u'hkh Being also as a utiiversal inheres. In cither 
case titpatti becomes related to satta ihrotigh the rebtion of 
inherence trhich, according to the Naiyayikas, is eternal and 
one. Hut how can origination■ a temporal process, be a case 
of the eternal relation of inherence? 

It appears from the ataove that neither the Sankhya nor 
the .Vs'aya nor the Buddhist thtjory has Ikco able to give 
an intdHgihle account of the relation between cause and 
effect. TJic Sankhsci Iws not l>ccu able to refute the Nya\a 
object ton to its doctrine of the i>re-cxistence of effect in its 
imterial cause in a [wtential form. Nor has Nyaya been 
able to reply effectively to die S^nkhya objection to its tJicory 
of the effect as a new beginning without existence before the 
causal process. Nor is there much substatice in the BuddJikt 
X iew that the effect arises out of Siinya as Sattkhya has shown. 
We may, therefore, conclude that die effect cannot l>e 
explained either as existent or as non-ex isi cut lief ore the 
operation of the cause and that therefore both the causjtl 
openiiion as tvcli as dtc effect coming out of it have to be 
acknou'Jedged as indescribable in terms of being or non- 
being. This is die ,\dvaita view which recognises Brahman 
as tile only reality which falsely appears in luir waking 
practical experience in the Indcscribabto lelation of cause 
and effect. The objection to the Aflsmta view* tliat the 
rejection of the causal relation in the absence of a subladng 
cxficrieiicc is a gratuitous assumption svithout logic or 
reason in it does not bear strict examination. The .-Vdvaiiin 
does not reject the causal Tclation as false in yyav^aharika 
da-^a but acknowledges its empirtctil reality for the conduct 
of life. \VHat he denies is its intelligibility and its uldtnAie 
reality (PSratnardiika sattal, there being according to the 
Advaitin. sublation of the causal as wc 3 J as all other relations 
in the Paraninrdiika plane xvhen there is realisation of the 
/kbmlute and the unrealisation of llie world and its relaMons 
as ctemally ncgtiicd appearances. 
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NYaYA definition of CAUSE: DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF CAUSE ACCORDING TO N\"aVA 

The Naiyayikn defines ;i cmsc as the unconditional, in- 
\^riahle antcccNlcnt of the cJFect (anyaLhasiddiiLsQJiyasya 
niy^uxipfirva^^iiiita). A in other words, according to 

NaiyayiluiSp i$ pOr\avarLl or antecedent to the effect. FiUTher, 
ii most not only be pfinavanl or antecedent to titc effect but 
iousi also lie iijyata antccctIcJit, E,c,, invariably aiuecedtitu 
Thirdly, it must Ix; aiiyadt^jcUihiirmyEip i.e.. tnust not I>c 
due to any other condition. In this sense, the caitse of a 
ghata or earthen jar consists of tJie kapaladrav'as or two Imlvcs 
ol the j^nr which arc joined togeihti by the iKJtter who makes 
the jar out of clay. So also is the colour of the two halves 
■which produces the colour of the jar kseff and so also arc 
the potter him^lE (kulala), ttie potter's stick^ the potter’s 
tvheeb cit., but not the potter's felher. the colour of the 
stick, etc,, the antecedence whereof to the jar is condktotia!. 
“Fhe Naijayika further distinguishes three kinds o£ causCi 
Siimavayj karam. i.e.. the matter or scuif wherein the 
uffcci arises, asamavayi karana which produces certain 
features of the effect by being related to the tiiaiter or stuff, 
and niinitia kiirana which, vrirhout entering into the effect, 
either as mactCT or stuff thereof or as producing any feature 
or character of live effect, yet comributia to the production *ti 
tlic effect. Thus* cause is either inherent or ntxitcrial cause 
{samav^yi k^m^). or non'inhctmit or non-material cause 
(asani.ivayl karana). or efficient cause foinUtta karana). Mill 
cicfiues cause as the itumediare. unconditional, invarialile 
antecedent. Tlie NaN^yikas do noi separatefv mention 
imnicdiatcness in ilicir flefinition of cause as antecedent to 
the effect. According to the Nalyayikas^ inimediateness is 
included in aiiyatlL^sicldhi^Qnyatva^ Lc., the absence of any 
other condition detennining the anteceiient. Tltis is wiiy» 
they argnCp the potiei'^s father (kulaUpit.i)* wlio is an in¬ 
variable antecedent of the potter* who is an inrariahle 
antecedent oE the jar^ cannot be ri^rded as the cmi«! ol jar. 
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TIic potter'a fcithci: is an tn^'artablc antecedent of the jar 
through being iut amble antecedent o£ die potter who is an 
invariable antecedent of the jar. The invariable antecedence 
of the potter's father is diuv a case of mediated, conditional 
antecedence ihrougti the jjoticr's antecedence, and is. tliere- 
fore, ajiyathasiddha and must as such be eKcluded from the 
enumeration of tlie causal conditions of the jar as an clfcct. 
In otlier u’ortU, all remote and mediated ajiteccdenis are 
conditiotul antecedents, so tliat otily ujiconditioiial ante¬ 
cedents tvhidt exclude ntediated antetcdcinK are adinissible 
as causal conditions. I'hus, unconditionality includes iim 
medbury or non-mediacy of the aTUecedent. As regaids 
saiilas'ayl katana, tlic Nalyiiyikas recognise it only in the case 
of dravyas or snl>stances. In other ivoids* dravya or sutistancc 
atone can be matcriat or iiilicreiit cause. Acoordiug to the 
Naiyayika, non-mherent causality should Ik taken as belong¬ 
ing to gunas and karittas. i.c.. qiialiiies and motions, and wltat* 
ever is otltcr than an inherent or a non'inherent citisc atul 
yet dcterniifies tlie pnoduciion of the effect is an efficient 
cause or nimitta karana, Tluis, the stick is necessary for the 
production of the ghata and so also is the potter's ivheel; the 
potter also must expend energy in producing the ghata. 
The [lOtter, the wheel, the stick must, tfierefore, be indutled 
in nimitLit kamiia. The wheel does not become iUiY part of 
die effect, nor does the potter and bis stick, and yet without 
them there would be no ghata. Tlicy are thus to lie regarded, 
as causal conditions of the ghata. llievi however, differ 
from a non-inherent or an inherent cause. The inherent 
cause (vir., the two halves) is pan and pircel of the c:ffect 
(ghata), and the colour and other properties of tfic two 
halves also emcr into the effect 'jar* anil determine its colour, 
weight, etc. But these latter enter into The effect not as 
substantive elemcnis of tlic ghata but only as qualities of its 
CDilslituetit cIcrnt-nLs and .«* determining itie ijualities of the 
{unduct. These arc. therefore, non-inhirreiit causes of the 
jar, while the poller’s stick, the potter himself, or the wheel, 
do not enter into the effect, either as substantive eUtueuts or 
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ju ijualitiea ihtreof, though miitribiiting iv li^e effeci, jar. 
They are, therefore, eflictem in the pnKluaion ol the eSea 
ti'iihout being part and parcel of the ciTect and art to be 
jcgardod as nimitta kaia^ or eHidcnt cause. The potters 
r,ithcT, as we Jiave seen, is a cotidtiional aiueccdeni, so also is 
the colour of the stick or its size or the sound piodviccd by the 
wheel when it rerolves round tlit axis. AU these are am* 
rlitional antecedents. In so far as they are related la the 
slick or ilic wheel through the Telaiion of itihcrence which 
stick or ii'litti is tmeonditiona), insariahle antecedent of tlie 
jar, are they also invariable antecedents of the jar. Tltcir 
antecedence is, therefore, mediaied, conditional atiiecedcnce. 
And therefore, they are tioi to be regarded as causal condi¬ 
tions having anting to do with the product bn of the effect. 


THE nvaya theory OF uni\t:rsai,s 

Tme Naipyika defines the universal as a character which is 
iiitsa (eternal) and aaeka samaveut (inhcies in many (sarti* 
cular instances). Therefore, according lo Naiyayika.t, tile 
relation bcuvecn a universal and its particular inuance is 
the relation of hilierence. Further, the universal is an 
eternal cfiaractcr inliercing in more than one particular 
instance. TlKireforc, where there is onh' one insumce of 
a tiring, its distinguishing character is not .t logical univtnsab 
E.g., according tn the Nahayikai there is only one akaia or 
ether. 'Therefore ethemess is just a distinguishing chariictcr 
and not a logical uiiivcrsal-*an upMhi anti not a j.Hi. .Again 
svheii a character or feature which is rrdated to the substrate 
W'hidi it chatactcrises by some relation other ibjin the 
relation of saniaiusa or inherence, it t$ no logical univcnnl 
ill ihc strict sense , E.g., tiegativ'Ity or abliJhatva is a coittmon 
diaracict of such lurtkidar abhavas or ficgatioits as ghain* 
bliisa, paiiibltava. etc. But since the relation of satnavaya 
liolds only between positive objects of experience or bh^va- 
[xidartltas, and not iTetw'ccn positive and negative objects. 
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jior tit I ween one negaiive object »ml another, the relation of 
Kimavriyaiva dtK.*$ not hold between ablinvatva or negativity 
and the particular negatives in tvliich it » foutnl as a common 
character. Thus ahhavais-a or negativity, as not admitting 
of the I'ciation of samavaya, is not a logical universal. Ttic 
Naiy^ayika also rejects overlapping uni versa Is as not l>cing 
logical iinivCTSals in the strict sense. E.g., bliQtatva or the 
chaiactcr of being an clement is common to the five elements 
eatilu water, air, fire and ether and munatva or the character 
of IIloving is conimon to the live rnoxing solisiarices, viz., 
earih. iv.aier. air, fire and mind. Thus boih these characters 
have earth, water, air and fire as their common sulistances, 
while ‘the character of being at) element' applies to akasi ainl 
not to mind, anti 'the character of moving' applies to mind 
arifl not to Thtieforc, if 'tlie cliaracter of Ijciiig an 

element' is conceived as a universal, it will apply lo the four 
bhtitas—earth, water, air and fire which arc mtn ing things 
as well, .^nd then the unis'ersal bhutatva trill coincide with 
the universal ntfinaiva in rcs[X'a of riiesc fmir suljstances 
and ought therefore to apply to the other mQrta. viz., mind 
tliougli it does not. Atid the saute objection will hold tn 
respect of munatva whicli should apply to .ik^ thou^i U 
does not. Further, the four substances, earth, water, air and 
fire, will have to he regarded as imunccs of two different 
unh'CT^ls w'hich is like spying that some aninuits are iHith 
cows ami buffaloes whicli is absurd. This is why characters 
will) partially over-lapping denotation are not admitted by 
Naiyayikas to be logicil univcrsals. 

Another negative condition of a logied unii'crsal accord¬ 
ing to tlie Naiyayika. is regr^ssus ad infmiiKrn. VV'hcre the 
acceptance of a characiei as a universal w'tll land one iino 
an infinite regress, no logical universal is admissible according 
to the Naiyrivika. This is ivhy the Naiyayikas do not 
recognise iittiversals of univcrsals^ E.g.. ’Iiorscnc&s', 'cowness' 
and 'dogness* arc three univcrsals. and since each of these is 
a imivcrKil. univeiSHility is a character common to these 
universal. If universality is, tlierefare. to be regarded as 
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a toiirth higlifTT iinjvcr^l, aiifl ‘horAeoc»\ ‘cowiiess* anJ 
'drtgiicss* a.s pjiniciular initi,tnrcs of it, then, in so far as this 
liighcr univci'sal is a fourth (inivcrsal, one iniLst conceive a 
siill higJier iiiiivcml of these four iinivcisaLs, namely, 
'iiorscJiess', ‘tIogiur$s', ‘cownes.V anri *ijntvctsatity'. tn the 
s.Tiiie way we sleill Imve lo go from a fourth to a fifth 
uhivctxil^ from a fifth (o a sixth anti so on mf ittfinittim. 

rhe fifth ticgntiv^ comlitioii of a hrgical universal, 
atcrorrling to tJic Naiyayika. k rufialiani. »y this t!ie 
Xaiyayika means that wltcrc rerognitioit of a character a$ 
imivetsal coniruHcts the inri'insic nature or rDpa of a thing, 
ii is m>t aUiiiissiblc as a logical universal. E,g„ aniya viws;i, 
the ultimate tiilfcrcniiaT. k an iiittivirluating principle in- 
herein in every eternal sulssianor. Each eietnat stilistancc is 
a iiniipie inrlivjrltjal hecausc of the presence in it of this ulti¬ 
mate diHeiieiiiial or viAcfi. Each ctemil substance lias ilius 
a viitsa inhering in it which diHerentiatcs ii from all other 
ohjccis of expericticc. Viiesatva or differemiating character 
is thus a cliaractcr common to tliffcrciu viSe^s tiLhcring in 
different eternal substances. Atlty nm then, accept vtjemtva 
as a universal, common character tiT the different vtjcKis of 
the iimutuemhle ctental sultstanccsr The Naiy^yika answer 
is in the negntis'e as the admission of visesaiva as a universal 
destroys the very nature of visc^ (rupaiOni). Viitesa is that 
which is untt[ue, uncommon and if a common charaacr of 
the uncommon be admitted it will destroy the very nature 
of the uncommon as uncommon. 

A sixth negative condition also laid dotvn by the 
-Xaiyayit-is is that no se^xiraie second iiiiivcrsol nut lie ad- 
tniitcrd where the difference between tw'o liniserxals is a differ¬ 
ence in name onlv, c,g,. between kalasats'a and kumbhatva. 

It may Ije noted iliat while X'aiyiiyikas rejmdiaic uni- 
vcTsals of universals, they yet recognbe a gradation of 
tinivemls into higluT and lower reaching up to one highest 
urtivcTsal ftmrajaii) which is s-iita or being. Thus, accoixliiig 
to the Naiyilyika. the Universal of ‘being* or satt3 Is the most 
comprdicfisivc universal (p.arSjati) applying to all particulars 
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while lower linivei^s (apciTljaiJ) apply to some pankulais 
anti do noL apply to other paniciilanL t.g., dni^^iv?^ 
5 ubstatittality» or aubstanccDess, is a clmracttr of every dnivya 
or substance, but not oT a guna (qualtiy) or a karma {motion}, 
^iimilarly gunat^n holds of every guna or qitaiky, but not 
of any karma or dravya. Thus, dravyau^ h 1>otJi anuvpti 
bk.yann and vyavpti lak^ip, IkilIi inclusive and exclusive. 
Drasyatva, c,g„ is inclusive of dravyas and exclusive of 
karmas and gimas. Gunatva is ificlusive of gunas and 
exclusive of diavyas and karnuts, Kui or being is true 
of all dravystt, gtTiuis and karmas, i,eo it includes M and 
excludes nothing. In this scum; sutii or 'being* is die highest 
uni versa t or [rarajilii wJtile other universais are lower 
in rank. 

It is obvious from the almve tluit whai the Xaiy^ayika 
means by dje gracLitioa <if universab into low'cr and hifjher 
reaching up to one ['lamjdii {>r highest uni versa]» viz., satta 
h their grading in ^cspec^ of extent or demnation, the higher 
being higher as [wssessing a wider or mote extensive denoia- 
liori and the lower Ijeing lower as pos^ssjng a nanow‘er 
or less extensive denotation and die liigliest l^ing highest 
as possessing the mosi eximsive denotauori of all. The 
Nai>'ayika doe^ not mean a coiiiiomtisc sxibstimpdon of one 
nnivcTsal under another and that is ;vby he repudimes 
universals of universals as leading to inGnttc rt^ress. 

The Ny^ya theory of univer^h is not without its 
diRiadtie^as l}oih. Buddhists and Advaif irts luive |X)imcd out. 
if a universal is both eternal and an inherent character of its 
particular instantes. then how does the Naiylvika accottnt 
for the appearance of a uiitvcrsal in 3 new l>oni instance of 
it? And hosv does he account for iis disapjjcarafice, when 
U ceases to he? MTien a neiv jtig is made out of □ lump of 
riav, docs the eternal jugness (ghajatva) come suddenly imo 
being in the newly nmh jng, or. ulien tlie jug hrokerip 
floes the ctciml jngnesi cease [o be so far as the broken 
jug h coticemed? Stippose the species wc call cow' liecomes 
extinct in course of evolution so that not a single individuiil 
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» anywhere left on the catth. Where »vill the eternal 
'cowiicw' go? Will ft \^';iiider about like a lloating adlective, 
an absltacl uiijver<eil ivithout a particular locus? Further, 
wlieit the universal tjilicrcs in a particular uistance of it. 
does it inhere in it in its entirety, or di>es only a ;>aTt 
of it inhere in the particular instance? If ft inheres in 
its citiireiy, then nothing ot it will he left to inhere in 
other particular instances, w that if there lie one indj- 
vjduai cow there will be no other cotvs. And if it inheres 
only Initially in a particular instance of it, then we arc 
landed in the absurdity that an individual cow is only 
pxirtly a cow and partly some otijct animal sudi as a bulfalo. 
It rnay be noted that tltc Buddhists repudiate the Nyjya view 
of univcrsals and offer instead their own theory known as 
Apohasadox Accttnling to them, the so-called positive 
common cliamctcr is a myth. Universality is only anya 
vyamii. It is common exclusion rather than common 
inclusion that constitutes univenality. When we sav X is 
a cow wc do not mean that it is one particular instance of the 
uois'crsal 'cowness* trhich X has in common with other cows 
as fts inherent character. All iltai we mean b that it b not 
a horse, not a dog-, not a man. etc. Further, according to 
Naiylyikas, ‘existence* (satta) is the parapit. highest universal 
and b an inherent comtnon dtaracter of all dntsyas. gunas 
and karmas, sulutances, ctualUics and actions. 'Fherefore, 
in so far as a covv or a horse or a chair or a table is a 
substance, it has existence or saita as its inherent chariaer. 
'rherefore, tlie negative judgment *a diair is not' or ‘a tabic 
is not* or 'a Imrse is not' or 'a raw is not* amounts to a 
nianifest self-contradiction, for this ts the same as saying that 
the cow svliicii is inherently existent does not exist, 
Contraritvisc. when we say that the cow <:xist.s, our judgement 
beraiiics a taiiiology, for ii amounts to saving that the 
inherently existent exists, or, that 'that to svhich existence 
belongs as an eternal inherent f;haractcr exists’. 

Further, if the universal, .u the Naisayika says, be an 
inherent eternal diameter of its particular tiuunccs, then 
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in $o as one and the same particular is an instance o[ 
nr mure tjnivcTs:its> e.g., in u» far :ui a cow is an insuticc 
of the universal of substance (drav\arva) and again an 
instance of the universal of saita or t>eirig and also an 
instance of the iniisei^l 'cosvne&i' (gpiva) ii trrconics (lie 
seat of several utiiversals, i.e., a case of overlapping tiniversitls 
or j3t{ sai^kara. 


THE NTa^ A THEORV OF SAMA\^AYA 

Tme Nai^ayika recognises three diCferent retaiions. namely, 
samvogti (conjunetjon), vibhaga (disjunction) and sanuivnya 
(iniiercnce or inliinate relation). Conjunction and rlisjuiic- 
lion, however, are rcganled liy Naiyaytkas as gunas or 
qualities, and nut specifically as relations. Further, con* 
junction and disjunction, according to NaiySyikas, arc 
possible only among sutistanlives. Coiijuticdon, e.g,, is 
possible between one substance and another, or between 
several substances and so also is disjunction. But iveiihet 
conjunction nor disjunction is possible betvs'een an adjective 
f^ iSc*sana) and a substantive (visesya). ^^'hcn the Iwok is 
on the table, for example, the btrok and the table are 
sub&iances and the relation beiw'ccn them is the reloilcio of 
conjunction or contact. 'When the Ijook. is taken ao'ay from 
the labJe. ihc relation Ls disjunct ion, Bui tin- Naiyayika will 
say ihai when ihe book w in comact with the table, the 
contaci or conjunction is not » relation beiss'een the table 
and the book strictly speaking, but a quality tliai tjualiries 
both the book and the table, and the same is ihe case with 
disjunaion. But when we have a rebtion between an 
adjcctis'e and a substantive as. for example, Ireiweeti the 
brown colour of the table and the table itself which ihe 
brown colour qualihcv, we have no quality but » relation in 
tliir true sense, and the relation in the ca.se in question is 
the rebiion of inherence. The Naiyayika thus defines 
inherence a.s a relation of in.v.‘parablentss between an 
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!?djcctivc and a siubsunti^'c, or boiwet'n a contained and 
containing (Sdliara-ildlioya), Tlie inherence rdatimt thus 
holds otily wiien two conditioivv are fuliilled, nameh, 
(1) ii'hcn tin* rchiiioTi is an tnse|)atable one and (2) >vhcn it 
is a relation bcTtvccn a contained and a containing. E.g.. the 
relation bein-ctn one end of a pencil and the other is an 
jnscptamble one but it is not a relation bcrn'cen a container I 
and a euntaining, for one cjiil is not coittaincd in the rtther 
end. Tlicrefore it is not a relation of iiiltcrcnce. Similarly the 
relation bcrtveeri mtlk and the cup in t^ hicii ti is tontainod 
h 3 relaiion of contained and ooniaintrig hut it is not an 
inscparahlc relation a* one may spill the milk and so end 
this relation. Therefore it is a ho not a caw of the relation 
of inlierence. Hut the relation between an adject ire a.nii 
a substantive is an inseparable relation as lieiurcii a contained 
and a comaitiLiig, e.g.. the rcl-iiion between the bmwn colour 
of the table and the table which it qualifies is not onlv an 
inseparable relaiion hut also a relation Isctri-ccri a coniainctl 
and a containing. Noliody can lutvc brown irithoiit the tal.ile 
whidi it qtialiliH and ftinhcr tlic brown is contained in the 
table as containing. 

It is obvious from the above that iht- inherence relation 
holds onlv bciwceti objects ivhich differ in liieir ontolegicnl 
status. An adjective is ontologically dttferent from a 
sidistantive. substantive may exist in it.self but an adjec¬ 
tive can exisi onlv irr a substantive. It is only bettveen an 
adjeciivL' which lias no self-existence siricily speaking and 
a substantive whrdi is cajiahle of selbcxistencc that' the 
inlierenot relation holds. Hence it does not hold between 
one substance and another. Funhtr. ihc relation of con¬ 
tained and containijig excludes inhe-rento from all else 
excepting hhava jxidartiuts or positive objects of cxfieriente. 
Negation as cni;>tiiie!» cm neiiher be containing nor 
contained. 

For the s^tke of [Airsimmiy (ligbiua) the Naivayika 
recognises onlv ouf etetrial rt'Iatlon of vim.svaya which 
makes its appeariince. or Iieconm tn.intftrst, in five dillerent 
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kinds oi sltuatiod. namely, <I) svhcn a quality (ginja) 
qualifies a drains or substaxifC. (2) when an action appears 
in the thing acting nr moving, (3) when a universal or 
)aLi appears as the tiiTtimon character of different jaTiiculans 
or vyakiis. (I) whcji an ultimate differential (visesa) appears 
as lire individuating charaetCT of an eternal sutetance, and 
fa) when a whole (avayavt) appears as ilie unity or syntJiesis 
of its pans (as'a)'iiva). In other words, the Otic eternal 
rebiion of itilicicnce fucntions in every case of a relation 
between {!) a guna and a dravya (quality-substance)* 
(2) kriya and dravya (action and thing acting). (5) jati and 
vyakit (uni versa I-particular), (d) vife^ and nJtya dravya 
(ultimate differential and eternal substance) and (5) avayavi 
and av'ayavm (whole and its pans). 

Wliile the Naiyayika insists on difference in ontological 
suitus between the rclata in the relation of inherence, the 
Bliaua-Mlmamsakas do away with the relation of inherence 
altogether and propose tadliyma or identity in its place in 
the sense of bheda-sahisiiu-abheda, identity admitting of 
diffcrcfne. Tliiis the relation lieiween a universal and its 
partiailar instances, according to Bliaitas, is a rclaiion of 
identity in difference, tfie universal being both one with, 
anti differcin littm, its particular instances. Prabliatara 
MinifmLsakas, however, accept samavaya a$ a ]sadarth<i or 
irreducible object of experience. They, liosv'ev'er, do away 
with the XyHya view of one eternal inhereitcc functioning in 
different shunt inns, Inherence being eternal, according to 
them, when it holds 1>etween relata which ant themselves 
eternal, and being non-ciemal svhen it holds iKtwecn rclata, 
one or other or both of which ate non-eiemal. ‘rhereforc, 
inlicrcncc, according to Prahliakaras, is Imth eternal and 
non-etemal and is many and not one as the Naiyayika holds, 

(A fourth relation, svarupisiimbandb.!, is recognised 
by the Naiyayjkas, But as ti h a relation in which one or 
other of the rclata is iisclf the relation, it is, strictly 
sjKukitig, no additional [uilfirtlia besides the scsen irredu¬ 
cible padarihas or objects of experience recognised by the 
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Naiyayikas. E*g,, ihe r<rbtion of knowing to its object! is 
a W'ariipa sambandJia, knciwiog being; noibing else than 
referring to tlie objea and, dterefore, is both relatum as 
kiiow'ing and rebtion as the act of reference. It is ibcre- 
fore just the padanfia of knowing in its svaruj.Ta or essential 
nature.) 


THE NYXYA theory OF V15E$A 

Tnr Natyayika is a pluralist and hctieves in iticiependent 
paiticulata Staving itidtvidual self-contained existence. Tbc 
Nyaya view of vtt!e» or ititlivtduaiion thus occu]>tes an 
important pbee in NySya metaphysics. Visqsa or ulfimatc 
differential is defined by the Natyayika as that which inheres 
in an eternal sulistancc and inhering therein diSercniiatcs it 
from every other object, k'iiesa is, therefore, wliai indis'id nates 
an eternal sulwtaoce making it a unique eternal substance 
different from all other substances, eternal and non-etenral, 
and also from qualities, actions and other pitllirthas or objects 
of experience. Fiie^a ihrrefoTe f.» something that belongs to 
an eteniat substance <miy I it docs not belong to a non^Mcmal 
substance, nor to qualUies, act ions and other padarthas. fiie 
reason is th.rt every non-cicroiil dnivya or substance results 
from ilic com lunation of its cicrtiiil constituent substances. 
A non-ctemal substance may. therefore, be rcgartlcd jls an 
adjective of its eicmal const.ittfuits, and since the eternal 
constituents have each its imtividualiiy, the individualities 
of the constituting eternal subaanc'es will account for the 
mdividuality of tlic iwii-ctemal whole which results from 
their combination and is an adjective of them. Tlwrefore, 
for the sake of liighava or parsimony, the NaiySyita will not 
rerognisc an aihliiional intlividuality iif the constituted whole 
fiestdes the individualities of the comiiiuitng eternal parts. 
For the same reason the Naiyayika will not acknowledge 
indiviitualiiv in respect of other adjectives such as qualitits, 
ut:i(on.t, uni versa Is, viicsa, samavaya and abliSs'a, These 
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have no scif'ex.Uicncc apart front jxirtieulant ninl reijuirc a 
particular lotus cither immcclLitcly a> in the cawt of rjualiticv, 
actions and. or mediately as in case of some univemh 

or s.lmans'as such as 'brownness". ‘Brownness', e.g., inheres 
iQ everj’ pttkular brown and every brown inheres in some 
substance, eternal or noii-etcrnaL Therefore hnjwticss pre- 
siipjmscs a substantive locus metiiaicly through inherence 
iti the irtliercnt. The saute cortsideration of laghava is 
rcsortctl to by the Nairayika for tlenying vi4c^ to adjcrtiv'cs 
and acknowledging ii only in the case of eternal substances. 
Linguistic usage also supports the Ny3ya vkw. For com- 
mtijiicating the individual tty of a thing wc usually use the 
dctnotistTative 'this* or ‘that*, hut wc tb noi use •ilib* or 
‘tlwi’ usually in ctuc of an adjective qualifying a substan¬ 
tive, We usually use is for individuating the substaaiive 
only, implying that the adjc'Ciive quattfyiiig the substanrise 
Iwing individuated by the individuality of irs sttbstrate. one 
iudividuaJity, namely, that of the sidistaiitiver wilt do duty 
for both the subsianttvc and the adjcciivc tvhicli qualifies 
the substantive. I’or cxamplcp we say. ‘this chalk is svliite’, 
but not, 'this chalk is this svhiie’. 

It may be also noted lh.at the Naiyayika oomidet^s every 
viseu to tie setf-individuating and does not recognise uiie 
visesa to be differetiitaied from JiTiotiicr In a third viksa. 
for that ii'iil lead to an intolerable infinite regress {anavastha). 
Moreover, the Naiylyikas do not recognise any universal 
vtksatva as a common character of differcni siiesas, every 
viscya, according to the Naiyayika, being unique and an- 
enmmon act that recognition nf a comnion character of the 
uncommon will entail rupcihani or conliadict the vety essence 
of OS unique and witimitt jiarallrl. 

11 is obvious I hat the Nyaya ihcury' of vikya is not 
without it.i dilhcullics. The Naiyayika recognises pi iliakatv.i 
Of scjKinucncss as a padsnha, Since diis sejKirateneiw can 
do duty lor dilferLmiating one eternal sitUstantc from 
another, why should the Niityayika thmvr awas all consi- 
denuium of jiarsimuny and atknowletlge iin additioiud 
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]xidlrLlia ot uli.imatc differcniial or viic^^ f urtlier, when 
the Naiyayikas acknowledge viicsa as beinig self-differeniiar- 
iiig, why sIiifiiLd tlicy not ackno^vlorlge each denial suhsiancc 
as self-dliferentiatiog and do away with the addittunaJ 
padririha of visesa altogether? ^Vldle the Naipyika swallows 
a wltuk' elephant of seU-ddferenuatitig viseras he si rains at 
a gnat of a sclf-diffcreiitiaLiiig siiltsLattce. 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF SELF 

The Self or Atman is. according to the N'aiyaylka. iitie 
amongsi the nine different kinds of dravyas or substances, 
Further, the self, unlike eiinh, water, air. fire, is an eternal 
substance, a nitya dravva. An eanh'Siibstaitce, c-g., may be 
eternal or iioi]<temnh a com[H:nmd of cai'th-aroms being 
rion-dcrnaJ w'hilc its constituent .itouis of earth are eternal. 
The self as a siil»iance. hf nr ever, is iiitya or eternal. The 
self, moreover, according to the Naiyayika. is an immaterial 
substance disttiiguislicd from otlier substances hy nine specific 
qualities, vii,, fl) cognition (joHna), (2) plca.stirc fsitkha), 
(3) |3itm (duhkha), (i) desire or attraction ft^gn), (&) aversion 
(ds’csa), (fp) volition (krti) induding will as selection (pmitti) 
and will a* rejection (nivrtti), (7) righicottsoess Ctlhai’mj), 
(fil mitighteousncss faHltnrma) and (9) cdtain psychic dis- 
jjo^kions {samsJciini). Tht^ nint* arc ihc viie^ of 

Jipccific qiLilitie^ of ihf -wlf. Tficy exist in a self and seif iifonc 
and ill no other siibsuni:c. llesidcs rhese qualities, 

thf self also possesses cerijiin conimiiii i|ita1ities or ^nulnya 
gunas. i.c., the ijualitics whitli the self in cnmrtmn 

ivith nclier sitch as, niimiKT (samkfvy'a)j tii^ignJtnde 

<[xititi]ilna)p etc The self, e,g.* is btbhu [xirinKlna ot 
infinite in niiignitude while an atom (pai-amanii) ts anu pari- 
oia^. Le,, of Lufifiiic^ntid magnimde Tlic furrtiCTp 
accorrhiig Co die NaiyayiLa, b other iliati the stoi^ihilhies 
(inilriyas) .me! other than a -^ticccsiinii of colt^4lic1ll^ scales, ft 
related to Us jspcdfic cjualiucs not by any m*a?ssanii' or m^par- 
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able relation bui related lo ihem only in tlic saipsara stair. i.C-, 
only during the empirical life when it comes into empirical 
relations with objects from a false sense of values and 
K-comes n subject of happiness and unhappiness, of attraction 
3in! aversion and of righteous and unrightenits acts as a 
coiiswpjence. The self, therefore, is a substance, according 
to the Naiyiyika, which may be with or without conscious* 
ness, ennseiousnea being only an aoridental quality of it- 
|n dreamless slot’]}, c,g., as also itl the moksa stale when tlic 
self becomes free Cmm llie toils of sainsara, it becomes a 
juddlia dratya or a pore substance det'oid of any conscious¬ 
ness of the world and its joys and miseries. The relatioti of 
self to consciousness is tiie relation of a substance to its 
quality. Bill its relation to the quality of consciousness is 
an adventitious, inessential lelatiDn i^’liiLh ceasev in the 
tniiiscciidcutal state of freedom from experience and its 
vicissitudes. 

The self as a substance, accoTTlliig to liie Naiyayikas, 
consists of tiro classes, JivSiman and Paiamatmail, individual 
self and suprciiie self* There are tiuiunicniblc intUvidual 
selves tinder ihe superintendence of one siiptcme self as the 
creator, maiiuainer and destroyer of the world. 

It may lie noted that the .Vyaya theory of self has ln'ith 
similarities and dissimilarities ivith thiii of the Ramanujists, 
Botb according to the Naiyayikas and Ramaniijists. the 
rclaiimi of self to corweiousness is the relation of substancx- 
and attribute (tlravya^unasambandlia as ilie Naiyayika says 
and visesvn-vi^e^qasambandha as the Riimaniijist says). 
Bui while, according to the Naiyayika, the relation Is adven- 
tiiioits or accidental, atcording to tJie Ramaniqist, it is an 
essential and inseparable relation, Furtber, white, accorrling 
to tlie Naiyayika, tlie subsiancc-cpiality relation excludes, or 
isdtllerenl from, tite relation of iht body as an organism l« 
its rncmlK.-rs, according lo the Ramanujist, the sulistancc- 
aitrihuie xebtinn comprises nor merely the relation of 
subject ami object (vimv! and \ i^iya) but also that <if whole 
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*ind pnrt (amiJ and am^)^ of organism and its organs (an^ 
and aAga)p etc. 

It in obvinuii from the above that the- Nyaya theory of 
self is not without very- serrous Haws. While the Naiyayita 
discingiiUhes the self as an immatcriaJ substance froin other 
sulicstanceSp lie at the same time denies to Jt any es-scuithtl 
rclaiton lo ooni^cioiisricss and miter psychic stales. How can 
a sylKtance 1 >e called spiriLual or irimiaterial which lacks 
consdousness or intelligence as an essent ial cliarnctcr^ Hov^ 
cm tve discinguidi such u substance from a material substance 
like a block of wood or a piece of brick? Rigluiy has the 
cxitic said th;u the life of a cow in V'^davana U much lietter 
than that of the miikta atnian, die ]il>enitcd spirit of the 
Naiyayikas^ for the cow lias at least consclotisness^ while ihc 
mukta soul of Nyaya b unconsejous Hke a dead material 
object. 


nvaya proofs of thf existence of cod 

on the "Ny^yamohjitr^'* of Jftynnia 

Ttifc Nalyaytkas recognise four sources oE fcnmrledge, viz.* 
perception, infercncct ^bda or verbal cominuriicntion and 
L-omjmirison- In iin% respect they differ broni the Vai^tka^ 
who recognise only two sources of knoivlcdgep viz., pefreptiort 
and inference. While i>oth Nalyayitas and Vaiseiikas agree 
in respect of the proof of the existence of Gotl by mcim of 
inference (anumiua) the KaiyayikaSp aA distinguidied (tom 
the Vaiiesikas, hold tiui the ocistence of Cod can also lie 
cstablidied by fabda pniniaii:c All pomanya or validity 
bojlig. according to the N3ty^yfka.s. paraiah or CfXttinsic* ^txla 
pramaEia or verbaJ commuriitation as a source of knowledge 
is a valid source of know^tedge in regard to the tX4Mence of 
Cod only m an extrinsic reference. Tlie Vftinai|iAakas 
consider cEie \*cdas to possess inirifisit: evidenti.il authority 
or v^iditv. Accortling to them, the prestTiptioiis einlxidied 
in the Vedas are laiv*^. ivitJiout a kiivgivert commands 
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without any pcisonal .wurcc. Every communtaition in 
words, according to the Mitiianiisakas, i& inirinsitaily in- 
formative and valid unlc$& the communication is tainted hy 
the faults ot the speaker making tlie communiuduti. i.c., 
such faults as ignoiaucc. illusion, desire to deceive, incapacity 
of correexly reporting a situation, etc. In the case of Vedic 
prescriptions, however, no question of a speaker's fault 
distorting the vomuiunicaiion arises, there being no s|jeakcr 
cir personal source of tlie Vctlas according to the Miniainsakas. 
TJicrefore ihe Vedas have iturinsic> inherent validlt) as a 
code of inpinctions and prohibitions (vidhiniudlia). 

Tlic Naiy^yikas, however, join issue with the Miinam- 
sakas here. The mere absence of a vokta or personal source 
does not validate the Vedtc declarations according to ttie 
Naiyayikas. Absence of a Sfwatcr ma> at best ensure the 
ahscnce of a speaker's defects intcrFciing with the truth of a 
declaration. But mere absence of defect docs not tonfer 
[KKitis'e truth or validity on such declarations. For this 
|jositivc truth-conveying character the declaration must 
possess some |n>suive special excellences liesitles the negative 
absence i>F do^s or defects. Such special excellcncct tan he 
derived only from a personal source of the Vedas, Vedic 
declarations are valid, in other w'onJs, only as personal 
prescriptions of a superior person, i,c.. of a person who has 
knowledge of all that Is and also all that in beneficial or 
Iramifiil to finite licings. The validity of the \’eihu is tlrus 
extrinsic, being derived, as a personal cominunicatimi, from 
God as the source of the k’edas. 

The atui-ihcisu, howevei, amongst t^rhich may be in- 
dueled not tnerdy the .Mimarusakas but also Clarvikas, 
Buddhists, etc., reject the Nyaya view on the giound that 
the i<!e;t of a creator of the world and the personal source of 
the ^'eda^ does not Irear logictd scrutiny. The pets^rnal fhrit 
of the Naiyayikas, the anii-tlicists contend, ran not Ik proved 
by |XTceptioti. inference or any other |rramaria. God is not 
a tnlnur, or a taste, or a smell, CIC., and so is not an object 
ot external perception, nor is He a pleasure, or a pain, and 
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therefore rs not an object of hvtcmal perception. Kor is He 
on object of a seer's vision (>'ogJ pratyaLsa), for no such seer 
or yog* is establhfiwi by the facta of cxjrcriencop Inference 
presupposes perception ns its basis nntJ jiei'cepiioii of God 
Ixtittg iin[XKsib]e as shots'll nixjve. no inferciice of Gwl on tlic 
basis of perception is possible. Inference h liased on 
inductions from estperience and such iniluctioits are arrived 
at by means of observations of agreement in [wcscncc and 
agreement in absence together with non-obstrn.atio« of dm 
contrary. Bui Cod being not an object of perception, 
obsenaiion of agrecmeni in |jrcseni;c of Cxod .itid any mark 
by which He is to be inferred is not possible. Nor is the 
tnfereiicc of Cod iiy s5m5Jiy,ito drsia inference possible, for 
there is no niark which cm lie observctf as invariably related 
to a creator of the nature of God. Even if wc start ^in the 
world consisting of tlie eanh. the sea, etc. it docs not sene 
to prove God as the creator of the world. For the cifect- 
character of the world consisTing of tiie earth, the sea, etc., 
is not itself an established iiuth, TTic nrrangemetit of parts, 
e,g., which tve observe in a tiill, h esscniiatJy different from 
the atTangeineiit of piirts which tve observe in an carthcii 
jar made by a potter, Therefore, the cffect,£haracier of tlie 
hill. etc.. cofisTituiing the earth, etc, docs not prove .iti 
inielligcnt author in the same W'ay a.s the effrftHcliaracter of 
an eanben jar proves an iiitelJigeni maker such as a potter. 
Even if we gnini the cffecuharacter of the earth, etc., as 
being of the same n.niiire as of a jar or a pietr of doth, it 
does not necessarily prove an iruclligcrit author of the earrh. 
For there it no invaTiabte rehition Imtwccn effect-character 
and intelligent auihmship, there being instances in cxjie^ 
lienee of the preseticc of effca-chanictcr with a(>sen<Y of 
intcJligent auihomhip as. c-g., la the case of the blade of 
grass which is an imumcc of spontaneous gencTaiion without 
an inidUgeni author. EffecKhatiitier, therefore, as the 
tnark or hctii of inteSlijitcin aiirhnrship is an.aikantika or a 
loo wide hem. being found boih where an iutdljgcm author 
is as ill the case of ttic j:ir and the Jntdligcnt jHiiicr and al»o 
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where ii is not as in the case of the blade of grass where no 
intelligent author U, Just as in the case of the grass no 
intclligeju author being obsciTcd, one is justifietl in cori' 
tliidirig that there is no such author so as also in the ease of 
the earth, the sea. etc,, no intelligem author iKrtng perceived, 
one is justified in tauicluding that no such author exists. 
The iitcre fact of arrangement of parts (sannivc&a) of the 
earth, etc,, thus no more proves an intcUigeiu creator thereof 
than does the too wide hciu puru^tva or Ircing a niale proves 
that one is a Biahraln. <A male may be a Brahmin or a non- 
Brahmin), Further, if an imcUigem author is to lie infctrctl 
in accordance with the vy^pti between 'effect<haractcr' and 
intelligent autbotshtp* as Ulusiraied by the example of the 
canhen jar and the potter, then only a noit-omniscieni, 
erabadied being who is subject to all tlie ills that Hesh is 
hdr to and worts with effort towards the attainment of his 
cuds. Ii:i 5 to he inferred as the author of the earth etc., w'hich 
will be contrary to our conception of Cod as creator. If, 
however, an oninisdeiH creator is iiilcrrcd from ifw vyapti 
licLwecn 'being an effect' and 'being the effect of ait 
intelligent cause', I hen the ud^iaraiia or illustration, viz,, a 
jar, trill be a adliyahina iUusrraiiDn, for the |»ottcr is not 
an omniscient being. Further, if Ood is to be infcrretl as 
a creator oE ilie world on the ground of the karyatva or effecl- 
diaracter of the world, then the 4 iieslion arisest Docs God 
create the world as an embixlied being. oi as a disincantaie 
spirit? FurUier, If God creates m ith the help of hb IkkIv. 5$ 
the Iwdy of Cod. with which He creates, a karya or an effect 
in time, or an etermi body w'iihout Ijcgitming or end in time? 
Nowhere is iiitell igctit causality observed in the case of a 
being without a body and if God creates with a IxKly. ihcn 
that body being iuelf marie of parts will l>c an effect and w'tll 
require a karia or intdligcht author (hereof. If the amhor 
of the divine liody be God himself, then it is absurd on the 
face of it and will aiimunt to God creating himself, and i£ 
( be author is some licing other than God, then w'c are landed 
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into an endless series of G<m1s, each creaiing tixc body of 
the next that follovrs. 

then, is the objcdlion to the idea of Cod as 
rr^tor? The objection is absence of evidence of any kind, 
W iten es'cn one God you cannot cstahUsli by talid evidence, 
you have tin; audacity of comeiviug an endless series of Gods, 
f-utthcr, svhen you talk of God as creating the three vvorlds, 
do you suppose ilwt He (reates just like ibe potter b> active 
manipulation of material? Or, docs He create by the simple 
fart of 3 desire to create (iccliainaireiia)? If He tv-cre to 
create by the uwiiipula*ion of materials, the creation would 
not be completed even in ages. Nor docs Uie wcontl alter- 
mitjvx that Cod creates by a simple wish to create (by a 
simple fiat of the will without majiipulatioii of materials) 
bear strict exan^tion. rot, why should non intetligpni 
obey the divine wish and suddenly anrangc tLieiiiscIvcs 
into ,in ordwexl world? 

Again, what can be Gotl's motive iu creating the world, 
or docs He create wiilioul any motive? The second alter- 
uaiivc reduces God's Iwhaviour tit crcaijon to iliat of a 
lutiatic, for k i% only ttinnucs iliai Ijchavt lA'khoui rhyTne or 
reason. Nor doc* the first alternative bear exam trial ion. 
I'or. God, tiho js the embodimeui of all joy and bliss cauiun 
lie subject to attraction or aversion and therefore cannot 
have anv motivx actuating Him to create a world. Nor can 
compassion (anukattipa) for finite individuals be Cod's 
nioiivc of creation, for Iwforx creation Jhas or finite itidi- 
viduaU are not subject to aflltctions of any Id nil and are of 
iht ante nature as liberated individuals untouched by 
miseries and afflicttoiu. They are thus not ohje«:ts of 
compoision prior to the cication of a worltl. Even for 
an ^Vll<Dmpissionalc Being like God it is nor pouible to 
feel ttnnpassion for creatures who, like liberated |>ers*jiiA. arc 
completely free from the touch of suffering and misery. Nor 
CJU it be said that even Ciod is not able to create a worhl of 
uiimtxed happiness, nor if He i* able to rreatc any such 
world, can it List for a substantioi period of time. Tfiis will 
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!x' a defiial of ihc fJiimipotciice al God and His absolute 
autonomy and freedom to wUl and act ascending in His mere 
pleasure — a will and plea-stirt wliirh all objects ol^ey or 
fonforni CO. therefore tiic idea ihsit anything is ini|>fysKtblc 
lor Ciod is incotislsieni with hU absolutericfis. Nor can it be 
sitifl that Gi>tl fuis to cneute the wotIiI in utconiancc with 
the momi deserts of ittdhddtiah or Jivas* i.e,, according to 
tv hat indh jtUt^h ha\'e e^rmed for ihemseUcs in the wav of 
Iwjipiness or sulitTing by their karma or gotxl and hail deexK 
The ansiver in this ca.se is that kamia of rfie ckeds td 
indi^iduab Ix'ing the real creator of the rvarld, why then 
have a God as a creator in addtcton to karma? If it tx; s;iid 
ilmi non-Inielligeiit karma without the tlirectiim uf an 
tnielltgeni betrtg h not able to encompit^ ihc lask of 
treat Lor, the answer is that as karma has the intelligent 
individtjal hniic Ixi^ing as its agent* w'hy Itavc a direcior or 
su|jK:rintciiikni of action other ihan the Quite individual as 
the agent of action? Further* even if w=c gram an Isvaca or 
God as the director or superintendent o£ the actions of linke 
beings in the task of eccaiiotr, then Go<l loses his sxiitamrs'a or 
autonomy and Im to act in accordance whili the good and 
lurt deeds of linite beings in the work of exeat ion. As a 
king dependent upon his minister ceases to Ire a parainoitni 
ruler* so God, dependent Ltpin the rneiitjt^. or ihe op[>ositc* 
ij£ finite itidividuals, ceases to he ait absolute ruler. If it is 
s:ud that the creation of the world is nothing bin the spm of 
the Lx^fth and He creuies a mixed ^vorld of good and Ixid, 
not from any consciousness of imperfection or want, hni for 
the shirer joy of creaiioji as in sp>ri or play, ihen iti so 
far A% GikI will l>c Irercft of thi!i jc»y at the lime of dissolminii 
of the iiniverie, He cannot lic oilled a Iking of eternal Biisv 
of Lill kinds* Nor is such a credit inn entailing considerable 
exertion omsiiOent w^hh GotFs nature as albinetciful and 
.tlbtoinpassronaicH for it tiiity lie a sfion to the Lortl or G^xl 
lint is a source of siiffcijiig and inisei^ to the eteaiurcs. 
Is follows^ therefore, that God is neither creator nor 
destroyer of the universe. So long as tiie merits of iittUtlduals 
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I arc not e^duiuncdn God ontiuc bring atwuf the dis*>lmion 
[ of tht^ unhctie Nor c^n it be assumed thixi tlic merit, or 
the opposite, of individuals Iiceoracs stiddenly exhausLed 
^ siitiuliRDcousW on the day prior to dissolution. If sudi H'ere 
the ease, then re-cteaiion after a lapse of time uould be 
impossible as txo merits and demerits wiil be left to Ckjd 
for creating a diverse isorld once again after dissoUttiort in 
accordance ^vith the merits and demerits of die indi^ ifiltals. 
Nor cm ii be said that the dissolution rakes place when after 
a lapse of one huiitired ages the creator conteiscs a deure 
to dissolve the utiivcnc svhereofi the kamiika forces of 
» merits liinl demerits of individuals bceoiuc suddenly inactive 
and conseqnemh dissolution takes phice. Similarly* when 
after a Imndi'C^l ages Cod tianDeivcs a desire to create 
again* ific indictivaled Eorces nl merit and demerit ^iccoiiie 
suddenly active again and start producing diverse effects, 
SufJi an assumption makes the will o£ Gcxi the real creator 
so that merit and demerit fjecome really sttj>erfluous 
according to this view. If the Xaiyayikas say that it b the 
di\ ine will that is the real crcaior, then in so far as this will 
creates a world of suffering and misery'. ii is not free from 
tile charge of callousttevt and cruelly. Therefore, the 
divine will Is either an omnipotent will, or a m^jraflv good 
TivLlh but cannot be both. Further, since tlie divine vviit^ 
according to this view, Ijeoomes the source of merit am! 
^ demerit, i.e.. the righteousness, or ilie opposite* of the 
actions of the imfividuaK an action is good or bad not 
because the V'edas enjoin or prohibit it but because the 
divine will wills it as such. Lastly, this view also [s in¬ 
consistent with the idea of liberation for, according tit it, 
the divine will may reunite r Ubcmied soul with .1 body 
and make it pjinici[Kite thereby in the vicissitudes of the 
. worhl it oncates. 

If follou^, tliercforc, tliat there is no logical reas^in or 
heiu for inferring the estistetice of Otxl is ihe creainr of 
the M^orld. Neither perceintion nor inference cun, therefore, 
prut c the existence of Cml. Nor b iabda or \'cdtc atilhotity 
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D vAitd proof of God’b existence^ Vcdic authority is itself 
derived from Kvani or God as its source according to the 
Naiyayiltas and God again is proved by tncans of V'cdjc 
auLhoriiy, There is tims a vicious dreie from which there 
is no escape for the .Naiyayikai. Nor docs God bear com* 
parison witij any other being so that comparison or upamaria 
also cannot prove God's tflcistcjlcc. l^tly', presuitipiion is also 
no pitKif of the existence of God as all the facts of the world 
can be explained satisfaciorily iudcpendenily of the idea 
of a world-creator. (This Purva-ATiictiirnsaka aigument is 
directed against tlie Advaitins who regard God as Maya- 
ViiispAiiiianya and as srsyUthiti-lova-karta in the sense of 
luring both tlie materia) and etficicni cause thereof and 
regard arthapatti or presumpt ion as a source of our Vaio'i'ledgc 
of God.) 

Ho far sve have considered] the atiti-dieist aigumeiits 
agaimt the theistic proof of ('.od's existence. The objec¬ 
tions of tile ami-theist so far as the thcisiic inference is 
concerned, resolve, on analysis, into the folloiritig two, vij., 
(1) iliat the kitryaiva or tlie effect-character of the world has 
(jot been conclusively pioved by the theisi, (2) nor 
lias the theisi proved beyond all doubt that every effect 
requires an intelligent cause. .-Vs regards objection (I) which 
challenges tl»c effm-character of tlie svorld. tlw NaiySyikas 
asti w ho is the pcnoii who raises such an objection to the 
inference? U he a Carvaka or a Mimaqmlca or a Buddhist? 
(a) Certainly it docs not consist with a Carvnka to deny the 
cffca<haracter of the world who goes so far as to deny the 
ctcmality of the Vedas fonnsiders them to be the writings 
of deceitful priests). (5) Nor can a Mitnamsaka consistent tv 
doty the effect-character of the world. Even ^vara himself 
admits tliat wherever we liavc a composite wliole {such iv 
a piece of doth) resulting from the combmation of [wns 
(tliR-ads) we Juive at contingent whole that begins to be 
titrnugh tfjc combinaiiou of parts and ceases svhen the 
combination ceases or the ioiisriiueiits iheinsehcs (ihreadiii) 
cease to be. (c) Nor can a Itiiddhisi deny the eifect- 
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ciinracicr of ilic tvr>rl(i for ivtuitcver is, U niomcntar)' 

amt i» an effect of the preceding tnoirtentaiy real. T1iere<- 
forc, ilie hciu, kar^'aiva or effecl-charactcr in respect of the 
eariii, etc., is not asttklliu or unestabiisljecl in respcci of the 
iubjeo of litc inference. 

Nor can we $ay tliat the combinatton of pans which ive 
notice in a jar or a piece of doth is quite diilereni tmm the 
arraugcnieiu of parts in a bill or other objects of the earih, 
€?ic. For tfie suiokF ihai rises from a fire kintUed in an oven 
by gentle blowing h diffcreni from tin: smoke that rises in 
volumes from a fire in the hilt that b set ablaae by a strong 
wiiitk Wbuld we say tJiat I he smoke bx Uic hill Iieing 
different from the smoke in ilic oven does not pmvi* fire in 
the hill tlxough ii proves fire in the kitchen? If it h said 
that smoke in gcnenil is connected with fire in genemj and 
titcreforc smoke proves ftre (in tJte kitchen as well a$ the 
nxountaln) the reply is tlxai combination of {tans as such 
prox'es an iiitcUigeiit agent ittespeciivdy of any special kind 
which such a combimitjon may be. 

'I'he Uiiddhists, fiowcvcr, join issue ivlth the Naiyayikas 
and say that the so-called combitiaiion as such, i,e„ as a puic 
universal, do« not exist in reality, it being nothing but a 
tliuiight-construct and a name with a purely negative 
meantug. In the so-called inference of fne from smoke, tlxc 
smoke as a universal means nothing but ilie cxdusion of 
such objects as sky, time, etc. whidi are not smoke. Ev'cn 
this, tiow'cver, does not impnive matters for the Budtihisl, 
for combination of parts as a universal with a negative 
nicaning may be siniiiarly used for the inference ol an 
uiielligent agent. 

(2) It has been argued that the univeisa] relation 
between cffcct-diaiacicr as proved by composite strurture 
(of earth, etc.) and intcUigcui authorship has not been indubi¬ 
tably cstabli.shed, therie being many exccjitions in experi¬ 
ence to tlie general rule. There are, eg., immovable objects 
like the hill, etc., and also irecs, blades of grass, etc., which 
arc of composite structure but Imvc no observed intelligent 
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author. In to this it may be pointed out liiat absence 

of an observed author does not prove that there is no such 
itt reality and, therefore, the so-called negative instances are 
not vipaksas or dissimilar instances but are only cawa where 
intelligent autJiorship is doubtful or uncertain, ijo intelli- 
gent author being observed in their case. They are tims 
tndiidcd in the pak» or subject of inference, the uncertainty 
of intelligent authorehip in respect of wliich ls to be resolied 
by the inference. We can call them dissimilar instances only 
if after careful investigation we find that there camiot be 
any intelligent autlior, observed or unobserved, in any 
cirrunistHnccs, in their case. 

Tf itic Mitnamsafou urge that instances of the hill, the 
blade of grass, etc, are dissimilar or contrary instances, 
iluiugh a creator thereof being not observed is only doubt' 
lilt, then the MimatiLsaka infertnee of tJie auditory organ 
ul wiiic required for the ap]>rehension of sound may be 
similarly rejected. Every action retjuires an instrument just 
as ihc action of cutting wood requires an in.stTumcin such 
as an axe. The perception of .sound is an action and 
therefore it must retjuire an insirunieiit by means of which 
such action is possible. Therefore, an audiioty sense muu 
he inferred as the Inst ru me tit whercwiili sounds are per¬ 
ceived. But since a setise is not itself capshk of being sensed 
or sense perceived, the auditory sense which we infer is 
supcrsensuoiis and cannot be observed. The Mmianisakas 
accept the validity of tliis inference. But according to the 
objection which they raised against the theistit inference, 
the auditory sense which is inferred in the above instance 
may vc^ well l»e cited as a disstmilar instance and sound- 
pcretpiwn adduced as an example where the invariable 
relation between an action and an iiistmmeiu of action fails 
/no instrumeni of sound-perception feeing an object of 
oljservaiion or perception). If the Mfmamsatas argue that 
tfic JiifcToncc of an auditory wnsc in the rase „f wiind* 
perception is an instance of sSnianvato dysp inference based 
on an im ariabte rdatioii observed in general Ixiiween aciiom 
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actiJUtliv observed such as cutting and insriiimeitts acticiUy 
obaciYcd such as an axe arid tlitiefore caimOE Ik: rejected os 
invalid r>n tJu^ ground tliat in ihe case of vhkin» audition, 
ctCnp no instrument of pctJon h actualJy obscrvetl and iherc' 
fore such cases are dissimilar fiistauces where the invariable 
relation fails, the N^aiv'ayikas may similarly reply tbai in the 
case of the earthp the hill^ etc.^ the vyapci or tnvariahic 
relation Itciwecn cffccit^lmTUcter and intelligent catisality 
cannot be taken as non-existing cm the gri>und that no 
iiitelligent. ouse is oh^crvetl in iKdr case^ 

TJic MltnUnisakas may atguc tltai the creator of the 
earth, etc, js never peiccis ed by aiiylwidy. The Naiy'aytkas V3y 
in reply that an auditory or any othei sense is also not 
perceived by anybody. If ilic Mtmamsakas say iliat the 
atulitory and other senses are not perceived lictause they ate 
supcrsetisuouA and not liecause they do not exist, tlur 
Xaiyayikav $ay in reply that the creator of the eanh, etc., 
is als(> not |>crceivcEi bccau.se fie is not an ineaniate spirit and 
noi lKCau.se He is non^xisietn. Fun her, if the Miiitami^ka^ 
argue iluti tio action lieing possible if^^iihout an instrument 
the auditory and other senses as iustJxmjeiits of [Kcccptioii 
arc legitimate objecis of inference, the Naiyayikas sav In 
reply that an effect cannot be proved ivithout a creator and 
ihereforc a creator of the w'orld as an effect is a legitiiimte 
inference from the nature of the world as an effect. 

li in the case of the inference *the irorld has a creator 
iKCiuse it is an effect" the world is made a contrary example 
on the ground that no acator of the work! is actual tv seen 
or oljscrvcd, then c^cn the slock example of the infcmicc of 
fire in the mountain tmm the perception of smoke in the 
nioufitain ntiiy Jk treutod jls fallacious on the gruuiul that no 
fire lieliig actually pcrtcivetl in the mounram from ;i 
distance rhe mountain is a ca^ of a contrary exaiufde. If *i 
be argued that the fire, titough not visible from a distance, 
can, tiotvevrr, l>c actually sticn tvhcu tine reached ilie iiiauiuaiA 
or dratvi^ very near it^ the reply h that ji nvw nut perceived 
at the tJiTie of the inference- and it does not mend mailers if 
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« IS perceived iatcr on. Further, if a person who infc?rs fire 
in the mountain from die perception of smoke in the 
iiuiuntain does not verify his inference Iiy draivtiij^ near the 
iiioiintain and perceiving fuc, does Jijs tnfcTcncc )K-conir 
invalid i hereby? Again anotfier antiihcistic objection is 
tiiat though we observe an intelligent agent in the case of 
the jar and other things, the inteltigctu author tftai we 
observe in their cai>e Is cjtiite different from the iiuelligeiii 
being tliat can be the creator of the three irorlds. The jar 
etc*, are the handiwork of finite beings of limited iniclUgence 
while the tmeator of the universe can only be an infinite and 
absoltitc intelligent cause. Therefore, the hciu ‘effect- 
character (as illustrated in the case of die far, etc) is a 
yiie^.s>truddha-hetii incompatible with a creator of 
infinite and absolute imelligence. The Maly^yikas in reply 
point out chat an objection of this kind will inv^iLiilate cs'ery 
kind of inference. Consider, e.g,. the inference of tfie 
auditory sense. We find that aaton requires an insinimcnt 
wttli which to act and our vc^pii or invariable relation is 
based on such instances as cutting wood with an axe. 
mending 3 pencil with a knife, etc Now, the knrfeor the axe 
are metal objects with qiialiries of extension, liardncss etc. 
If we infer an auditorji' sense on tlic basis of such observed 
instances, is it ncccsaai^- that the supersensnaus auditory 
sensibility slmuld be hard, impenetrable and extended in 
spiicc just as a knife or an axe is? 

A viruddha [il’IIi is one which instead of being TcbteJ 
to the sadliya or thing to be proved, is relarcd, to its 
contrary, to the absence of it, A hetn does not rjccome 
viriiddha or conimdictorv if it proves a prolMmlutti which 
IS not exaedv idcmicil in cliaracter with that with whidi 
« « cotmeaed in the example, \^'hc■^ smoke, c.g., prove* 
lire in the nmwniam ymndcr, it proves a moumaiti fire wliicJi 
K mu an exact replica of the fire in tlm men svith which 
It II found connected in the example, vw.. the oven fire. 

Nor can the hetu in the thdstk inference iibove be 
cued as a kSliltyas-a^padis^a.(>4.111^ A hetu is kalitsuya 
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ap;^di^a only if it proves a prohiutclum in the subject ol 
an infereiwrc wtikh ii known froio the other sources of 
knowledge not to Jselong to the subjcci in qun^tion. But it 
Kas not been prinnl by pcrcepuon, verba] coinmunicaiion 
or any other source of tnowktige that (he c^rth and such 
otlitT ohjeas have no incetli^ein author. 

Nor is the heto in the alurte Lhc^isLic: inference cOilnlcrttl 
by A coiintcr-betit prosiug an opiiosue cnndnsmii. There¬ 
fore. it t$ not also a lotpntllpaku hetu. 

h may be argued* however, diat 3IJ tliat the inference 
proves h a liarr [ixiaior of tSie world, but not a creator 
endowed witii die aaributes of God. llie Nai^yikas say 
ill reply that the inference proves only a creaior and tlie 
attributes of this crcatCfT arc knowti from olIictt wiirces of 
intnvtedge (the Wtlan), The Naray-ana. Upanisad says that 
Cm] has eyes, bees, hands, etc., on all isideJs and Ur at He 
connects Himself mth mertts and dentcriis and the five 
elements in order to create hcavicn and earth. 'Hie Svcc 54 \“t' 
tara tlpanisad sa^Ti I hat God moves and yet has no legs, hulds 
objects and yet Iw no Itancb, sees bin has no eyes, heart 
bui hah no can* aU-knoiving and yen nobody knows liini, 
and is unexcelled amongst These jmsages prove 

that Go<l is omniscient. The Mimamsaka objection, that 
prf*sing God bv means of the Veilas and the validity of 
by means of Gtxl as ihcir scmrce is nothing but 
ciratbr rensoning, is disjjosetl of when wc observe ihat the 
existence of C*wl has Ijecn proved not by ati app^ral tn the 
Vedas but by iTifctcnce. The omniscience of God as 
di^iogtii^icti ffnm the ignorance of ari\es from 

the al»sciice of defects. Cod h not uil>j«:t to Inve, hate 
and other defects as finite rrratiincv are. Thew ittfcctv 
arise in creatures because of their ^iiachmeni in objects 
due to iltusjon. Such aitachmcru causes plearnt and 
iinfdeaiHam reactions in Fiiute iteaturts. but find, liemg 1101 
siihjetl 10 stirh attadinient. is free from delrtHf mtl is 
thcri:f<uf of (he essence r»f ^citial jm and coiisciotivness, 
’Hic ctci naliiy ol Gotl's consciousness follows fram the faa 
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dial if it ivere to l>e susjicndcct even for an infiiiitc^inial 
mstant of lime tfic whole utiiveiic operaaccord!to 
the merits and demerits ol individuals under the intel^ 
ligein guidance of God uill come to a standadll, Bui why 
should God 3 consciousness CDntmiiv during ihe period of 
dissolution? The answer is ttiat at die time of dissolution 
there is nothing which can destroy His consciousness. 

The Divine Consciousness is imrnetliate and so hr 
resembles perception. But unlike pcrceptioiK it is not a 
generated event m time produced by sciise-objeci contact. 
He is free from soitow' and hatred anti as He has imntedtiice 
knowledge of all objects* Me has no impressions nor 
memory nor inferential knowledge. As He constantly wills 
the relief of suffering creatures. He is a subject t»f cvex- 
increasing merit and is free from demerit. 

If His will is eternal, then how is k that the world 
which He wills is not also eternal? And if He wilLi the 
undoing of E-lis creation, how is it that t* n l n ya nr world- 
desmitiion is also not eternal like Hi.s will? ' TItc tihjcc- 
lion misses an essential point. The Divine Will, though 
jLseif eternal, is deiennincd by the nature of the objea that 
It wills, so that when the Divine iv'ill wills the creation 
of the universe, a world comes into being, anti when It wills 
the destruction of the world, it ceases to be. It has been 
said in liw Vedas that God is Satyakanui. Satya- 5 ank.;dpa 
etc., !<i dial His will is nev'er friistratctL 

The objection already considercfl a.s regard* God 
creating with a body or mde^vndently of it is answered 
as follows. Gotl indeed is n tlisincamate spirit, but iljfs 
does not stand in the svay of His creating the wwld. Just 
as the -soul moves the Ijody wiiiwut rtqtiiring another liidv 
throngJi which it cun move It ftJtt: body) so do« 
create the w’orld out of the atoms which arc His botlv. 
Nor d^ the question of a motive of creation wera nniie 
bir. Cod creates and destroy-s iH-cansc it i. His nature m 
create and destroy at fixed intervals even as it is the nature 
ol the sun to rise in the east and set in the west. We ttiav 
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iTgard CTearion and destruction as the spoittv'e activity of 
Cod or we may say that God creates or destroys out o£ 
sheer com passion for ci'c:atures. As creatures even at ihc 
praiaya or dissolution stage do not Itecoiiie free from merit 
and demerit tvliich only liet^nie inactive or poternial at the 
time, GoH creates a w'orld :ig:iin so that creatures,, thtougli 
actual cKpcrieiicc of happiness, and tlie op^iosiie, may ejihaost 
their merit and tiemerit and l>ccoinc leaJly Itheratcrl, 

But what is il that proves iluit ttiere is one, ahsoJitte 
eteatoi of the world? May there iku be many creators, god-s 
in the pluraK who bring about this world by their creative 
activites? The reply to iltis objection is that in the event 
of there being more than one God. the gods will be either 
working harmoniously for the common end of creation or 
Working against one anoLher. In the fomicr event since 
one single Cod will suffice for the purpose of rreaiton, the 
rest of the gods will Iw sitperfluuus and will liave nothing 
to do. In tlic Litter event since the gorls will be imdoiug 
I he work of one anolFier. there will be no creation nor any 
God having pataitioinit authority. KumariU Bhajta bolds 
that since finite Iwings arc die makers of dicir own merir 
and demerit, these finite individual.^ witli their merics and 
demerits acting in cooperation will juiricc for the purpose 
of creation. Even this hypothesis docs not hear examina¬ 
tion. 1i\lien aitisam like carpcmeis, masons, etc., work in 
coojrcratton in constrtteting a palace or any other building, 
they have to work under the direction of a su[>ertnicmJing 
authority and, only as so directed, can tJiey surccssfuily 
finish the work, Similarly finite iridisiijuah arc incapoble 
of creating the world witlroiit the direction of a superin¬ 
tending all-knowing intclligciicr. Even In Kunilrila's 
hypothesis the idea of a supreme ituelligence as the 
directing .rutlioriiy has to be admitted. 
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NYaYA and SaNKHVA RE/VLISM 

Tup: Naiyayita is an out and out coninicin-sertsc rcalkt. 
IVliilc he lieliirves In the priority of logic to nietaphysif^i and 
will not jittbscfilK: to the reality of anythiitg t^'ltich ts not 
hy valid evidence (pramev^ samvit prantaitac hi— 
olijccis are known only throitgh pramiinn or valid evidence), 
he at ihc ?5ame time l^licves tliat it is reality tiiat prescribes 
to knowledge. Hence while in the order of knowledge we 
JiHvc to smri with tlie logic of knowing in order to ascertain 
the nature of reahty, tn the order of being it t8 reality that 
dcterniines the nature ol valid knotting. In fact, the 
Nahayika l>elieves on the evidence of knowing not merely 
in tlic reality of objects but also in their independent reality. 
IvnoAving refers to^ or reveals, acc^ording to Nai^^ayitas* not 
merely objects other than oor knowing but also oljjccts as 
|)o^se$5ing realii) independently of knenving^ Further^ such 
independent objeas are not merely revealci! in knowictlgc 
but are revealed as feiJt^fledgcd complete objecis. J.e.. as 
objects in space and time and a$ possessing qualities such as 
coloutk taste. cnielL eic Objects ihcreforCj according to ihe 
Naiyayikas. have existence^ independently of our kno’^cing 
just 03 ihcv are presenttxi in our knowing. 

.\s diittnguIdled ftum the unqualihed realism of Nyaya 
we have a modified form oE realistti in Srmkhya which h 
a vnit of halFway house to the itlealism dE Vedanta. Sankhya 
accepts tw^o ultimate independent principles uiideidving our 
rvorld of experience^—a iransceinienfal siihject or Puruya and 
an undUferenLiand object ive liackgmuntk Prakrii. The 
iindiffeTeniiuted or indeierniinaLe hadcgimind. lighted up by 
Purus's consciousness^ tiansfonns or differenciates iiself into 
our world of experience cousisiitig of empiricil subjecfs and 
;i comniou world *j| objects. It luay be tioteti here i hat Pnmsa 
m the inuisccndcnial vuhjea in the singular utcatis the mn- 
ceptud chi-Hvof nuiny Eraiiscendmial subjects w hich lighi up 
E^mkrii in different w'ays causing Pr^krti lo bre^k up imo 
a muUiverse or many differciu w^orldv of frx|K:ricTice- It is 
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obvious that SiLnkhyu realism differs in mairy essentiah from 
the rcalum of Nyap, There is no fimshed tndcpendent 
object according to Satikhya apart from the light uf Purus's 
consciousness or Caitanyu bin only an tjndiffcrenuatcd iti* 
determinate back-gmund of objectivity which is Prakyii in 
(i>e state of e(|i]ipoise i>r sanivavastlil as tlic prius of our 
empirical world. It is thus this iranscendcntai objective 
back^ground ivhidt is indcjHriident of die transcendenta) 
subject or Piirusa, Our know'n world of objects, i.e., the 
empirical worid w-hich we live and move in, is the joint 
product of Purusa and Pmkrti. of the transcendentaJ subject 
and the independent objective background, tn so far as 
Purrm lights up Prakrli does Prakrii's original equipoise 
give way to one of different tation and iniegFuiian causing the 
appearance of a diversified W'orld of objects. Thus the 
so-called finished objects of experience liave no reality 
independently of the subject as the Naiyaytka says but arise 
1 bio Ugh the mediation of the latter. 


THE SaNKHV.V theory OF KVOMTEDCE 

Notable amongst the Hindu tbcorics of oogiution liesidca 
the fksnkbv'a arc the Idealistic ihcoty of the \'edaittist 
and the Realistic theory of the Nyily'a schools. Sankhya 
realism rcprestiits an intermediate positioD—a sort of half¬ 
way house between the uncompromising V^oianta Idealism 
of Pure Thought and the extreme realism of tlie Nyaya 
Philnsophy, The Sankhya theory is of peculiar intenest tn 
this respect. .Attempting at a svTithesis of the irreducible 
given with self-pointing, sctf-revcalmg thought, jt combines 
in tcwir the weak points both of idealism and realism. But 
despite these inherent difficulties of its task, it tackles the 
knowIctlge-prtilrkTn with a tlwmiughnesii and a conscious 
pi*rcc|nion of the issues insoUed thar will re|My serious study 
eren at the present day, 

\Vc shall preface our exjMnitiun of (lie SSrtkhya view 
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with an accomu of Nylya and Mimainsa theories and inci* 
ricnLaliy ive ^hall aho refer ro the Vedanta theory and some 
<jf tlie kindred theories as throwing light on Sankhya 

realism proper. 

According to the Naiyayika, cognition is a quality 
(gulp) of the self as subsTance (dravya), a c|ua[tty thai 
originates under certain special conditions and has the 
character of referring beyond itself. Hence cognkLoii is a 
iion'etcmal <jitaJity of the self, a q^uaJiiy winch the self may 
Ije with or svJthotit and which appears only ns ccnaiti special 
conditions are fulfilled. CogniEion according to NS'aya is 
thus an messcniial attribute of self-suhstances; k l>elongs to 
souls or sclf-suhslantes, and self-substanct:;s aloiic^ but it iloes 
not constiiure selfHSubstnnces nnr is otheniyLsc c^sscntial to or 
inscpamble from self-subsranccs- As a matter of fact in the 
state Ltansccndcntal freedom (the Mokp state) the self 
becotnes a jnire substance smklhadrasya) and Ijccomes free 
not nierely frotn pleasure, pain and the miseries of life 
(samsara) biir also from all forms of experience including 
jfiana or cogniiEun. j\nd even in the empirical life there 
are stales of pure iinconsdousness when ihe self I becomes 
a pure substance devoid of all forms of experience. Cognition 
IS not a consiituenc of ihc self, nor is it an iiiseparable 
attribuie tiF the self as stirh though in the suprcuie Self 
(the Paramatman) it abides as an eternal quaJiryp a time¬ 
less intuit inn €f( all things that arc or may be. Cognition 
thus* according to Ny^lya^ is not a relation hut a quality 
and a quality only of sclf-siibsrances. h is related io 
the self by the ndation ot iitkcrencc and is not itself 
a relation hut a quality. But. as a quality inhering in tJxc 
self, its nature is to trinsceiid itself. lo refer boond itself, 
to rcvciil something other than itself. Thus cognition dots 
not Cfigriise itself hut ^methlng different from itself ; it 
reveals the v iyap or objeci and not itself, it is related to 
the vipya or object l>y the rctaiinn of vi^yita,—the relition 
of objccttiytng or making ati object of it, 7’hu5 it Ls subject 
to a twofold rclaiion. Ie is related to itic self by rebilon 
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of santav'Sya or inherence and it is related to the of>jcct by 
the rcSaiiun of object]fsing (vi^'iyita). The ,\yaya view of 
cogniLion furnishes a contrast in this respecL to tliat of the 
Ramlnujists who also conceive cognition lo be ati attribute 
of tlie self as substance. The Ramaiiujists are idealists and 
regard intelligeitce a* an essetuiat quality of the self, 
fcf. Sribha^ Thilxmt’s f^gtish Tr., 1, 1. 1.) "\or can 
it be said," says Ramanuja, "tJiat ihi.s ‘f, i!ie knowing 
subject, is dependent for it.s light on Mmieiliing else. It 
rather js self.luminous; for to l>e self*luminous means to 
fiavc coTlsciousties-s for one’s essential nature. Analogously 
to the lamp, the self is csseniially iiitelUgent (cirirtijKi). and 
has inteHigence (caiianya) for ir* quality. Aiul to lie 
csseiitiailv intclligciti means to fjc sclMuminous.” (Vcd. 
Slit.. Thibauis Eng. Tr. I. I, 1. pjx SiMiO). The concept ion of 
intelligence being essentia! to ilic self is Iiowever lepugtiant 
to the N'aiyayika realist according to wlioni reality is «ider 
than thought, the latter being no more than an accidentj 
an ephenieral quality oi function of a section or pan of 
reality. Raminujists contend that since tfw Absolute is an 
Omuipeisoiiality, i.e„ an Indirsive Self or Aiman of which 
iinelJigeiice is an euentiaL quality, reality is essemially 
imelligetit or self-revcaling. But Xaiyiiyikas reject this 
idcilisiic conception of iruelligcnce as constitutive of reality. 
Til ought does not cojistitute reality, it is not even a const t- 
tutivc or c-ssetnial character of tlic self who-se quality it is. 
.'\s a maitcr of fact, there arc states, Ixith empirical and 
t ranscendental, in which the self lapses into pure unconscious- 
ness, into the riondnteUtgeni Being «l a free self-substance. 
?«iaivayitas also repudiate the Rantanujist conception of 
iiiidligctice as svayamprakaia or self-revealing. RTunanujists 
hold tliat zntclitgcncc or consciousness is self-revealing in the 
sense (hat it reveals itself to its own sulutmtc by means of in 
own acLiiitv. A stone, c.g., is not sclf-rcvealing as it docs 
not reveal itself to iuowti subsiTHte : it has ]>eiiig-for-anothcr. 
no beJng'for'^etf. Nut so howefer inteiligence or conscious- 
new. It Tcveali itself to its own substrate by its owti being t 
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It has bcing-Eor^lf in and through iisclf ai ihc time of iu 
appearance. T)nis a past state may tkc revealed u> its 
substrate, the self, hy another state, btii is net so revealed 
by itself at tfie present time. There i$ no cousciotiv 
neas v>iihoui object, but this by itself does not deprive 
it of svayamprahai;itva in the al>ove sense of being 
revealed to iu substrate, the self, through its own being. 
SstTi the "Sribliasya”, "The essential nature nf consrinnsnesa 
"or knowledge—consists therein that it shines fort It, or 
manifests itself, through its own being to its oten substrate 
at the present moment", ('I'hibaut's 'fr., p. 48j. And it 
adds "lltax knowledge is of the nature of light <le}rentU 
altageihcT on its conneTupn with the knowing 'f': it is due 
to the latter, that knowledge, like pleasure, manifests itself 
to tiiat conscious person who is its substrate, and not to 
anyboby else.” Again (p. 611), "as the know ing self is eternal, 
knowledge which is an essemial quality of the self is also 
eternal. Consciousness besides is an essential, and therefore 
eternal, quality of the self which is itself eternal, but 
knowledge in itself unlimited, is capable of contraction and 

expansion-In ihc so-called k^rajna-oondiiioTi of the 

self, knowledge )s, osving to the influence of work (karma), 
of a contracted nature, as it more or Jess adapts itself to the 
work of differetu kinds, and is variously determined by the 
different senses. With reference u> this various flow of 
knowledge as due to the senses, it is spoken of as rising and 
setting" (p. 63). Thus according to Ramanujists, knowing 
supposes both the knowing subject and an object known, 
.And the knowing reveaU both itself and tlu: object to its 
substrate, the knowing self or subject. Further it reveals 
the object as jada^ or non-intclligcnt datum tvhile it reveals 
itself as ajada. Lc., as intelligent cogniijon of the iion- 
intclligent daium. But it docs not reveal itself to itself hut 
only to its own substrate, the knowing subject or self ivhich 
is also intelligent as knowing self as distinguislicd from the 
iion-tuielUgent datum known. jVnd further, according to 
them, knowlctlge owes its character of self-revclatiou-touts- 
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5u!>stmte tn U» ccMiticction with the latter: it i^ mving to 
eonnexion with the setf-rct'caJing kivovicr wliich reveals itself 
to Itself that knowletlge rcvcfiU itself to its substraie. The 
kttower would not be kaoweT wiiimut knowing itself as a 
knewer of objects known, and (he known would not know 
itself as such without Intelligence. IriteMigencc is ilius an 
csseraiiil {juality of the self atid is, like tJie self, eternal. The 
Naiyayikas agree with the KaniiinujisEs oiilj u|i to a cenaiii 
point, (lognttiot) is a tjualits of the self, ljut not, as 
Ramannjists think, an essential and elemaJ tj^iuility of it. 
Nor does it necessarily reveal ttseJf to its substrate in 
revealing an ohjeci diHercrn from itself. It revcaJs itself only 
in a secondary act of retrospect ion, and et en then it ratcali 
ititlf as an oh/Vcf ^noivrf and not as sabjectivc ktwiumg. It is 
thus jioL generically distinct from other qualities as in* 
telligcm knowing (ajada) from nondnteUigctiL tbta known 
as Ramanujisis tJiitik, On the contmn it Is generically of 
the same nature iis other qiLilitics; it is objective like the 
rest of qiialiltes, only spccihcalty ditfering from them as 
revealing objects and qualiftaiig the pjirticulax set of 
substances called self-substances. Ramanujists distinguish 
bciw'een intelligence as an essential, eternal quality of the 
self and the temporal-spatial limi tations of irueUigence in tltc 
seif in its kset rajiia-conilidon. Hut no such csscnitiil etentol 
inietligcncc in the self as knower is admitted by the 
Naiyayika realist according to wiioni cognition does not 
constitute, but only reveals reality. Further, as we have 
seen above, Naiyaytkas admit non-inteUigem conditions of 
the self, states of suspended intelligence or consciousness, 
wluin the self becomes free froin the trammels of experience. 
Against this Naiyayika viirw, however, it ts urged by ilie 
opponent that such existence without consckiusuess ts not 
removed very far from dead maieriality. Nyaya Traltstn 
is therefore no Irctter than Carvaka materialism. The 
Naiyayiky meets this objection by distinguishing l>ctw'ccti 
the !»etf as spiritual sulrsionce and the atonrs and their 
compounds whidt arc material suintances. But since the 
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N’»i>^yika can justify this distinction of substances only by 
a diffcrcnfuiiion of their respective functions, cognition as 
:i function of sclf-substaoces must be* allowed to constitute 
its pTo|jer substniie. lliis, however, the Naiyayika as a 
realist is not prepared to admit. 

Aankara~VfHant i?<m is the aiuiilie-sis in this res|iect to 
Nyaya realism. The Naiyayika makes nognUhvn ite^KUdent 
on reality ; cognition does not make reality, it only reveals it. 
The ^antaraA'edaniist, on the contrary, resolves Teal it y 
to consciousness, to the Ulumuiadon of reality. Take atvay 
illumination, and reality is engulfed in darkness, in a blank 
void. Reality is illuminaiioit of reality ; lieing ii jiraka^ of 
1>chig—or rather being is noihing hut pirrka^ t^hicb ts the 
light iJtat reveals. Realty as a pure datum, teiiUty as objea 
of crigniiion and therefore as other of cogtiitiori. is an 
illusory' fiction, an unreal projct'tion of ,Maya ^tvlitch is the 
principle of Cosmic Hallucination), The Self as knower is 
pure light of constioitsnefH. The Self as knowing subject 
distinct from pure consciousness, liie Self a.s a being that 
illumines os distinct from illiinunatton as such is an tin- 
*iuh$[aiuhi{ fiction, an i]lu.sory projection of nescience. 
Reality is tllumlnaiion and ihe Self is real only as pure self- 
luminous light. .Self as anything else than the light ihui 
reX'caLs, self as substance or subjett or being distinct from 
pure consciousness, is the other of reality and therefore 
unreality or illusory appearance. Nothing therefore is real 
except Pure hitdligence, iindiRerenced seJf-shtning Thought. 
The object of tlujught as the other of thought ts self- 
contradictory and therefoTC indcscrilsahle. The subject like¬ 
wise as distinct from thought as such is mdestribable and 
inconccis'ahle. What reveals itself in all tlioughi is pure self- 
posiiing self-revcaltng tlioughi. The world is iht; play of 
free self-positing 'ITiDiighi ; ii is the free inteUigence objecti¬ 
fying itself as a system of causally-linked apporancM. 

Tlic Naiyayika however repudiates the Santara- 
Vedlnitst ct^nation of thought and reality. The so-called 
identity of l>eitig and Uioiighi is, acumding to him, an 
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dcltisif>n which (Jit cuiiinionstnstr pr^ctk^d world 
of thxts not suhsiiiniift^c. The world of pr;iaice is 

based, according to die Naiy3yikas. on an cs^enLial disiinc- 
^ iior> bcrwx'cn ^boughi and reality, lictwccu cogniiion arid the 
ohject it repeals. Tliought b neither reality nor coextensive 
with rcaJitv as one of its essentia! or inseparable aspects. 
It is an ephenjerai quality or aLtribuie of die self* an 
attribute that Lv generatetl under pecutiar conditions. The 
>elf becoiiie;^ cniu^iom only tviicQ there is a special relation 
of contact bcTtvecn the self and the mind and Ixtwecn ihe 
mind and a parlieular cogitable content, Tliouglit there- 
^ fore h a fiiuctiori not of all substance^i but only of 
self-substances «r souU ant) of 11 lose only as cenain peculiar 
rondittons arc fulfilled. It is a xnattcr of common experi* 
cnee that this is so, and experience proves it as condusivdy 
as h disproves the ^i-cdanta ixjItalian of reality and pure 
tlioiight. Thought thus b Ihotighi of reaLicy and h not itself 
rcalit>\ It h tlic very nature of thought to [>oint hey'oud 
itself, to refer to thai wliidi is not itselL WTihoiu the 
vi^ya, tJic external obj'eci to tiilnk of, thiiin^t is an unreal 
abstract ion. nKinghi ilius always ttxikii bcyx^m! itself^ refers 
to an olqcct different froin itself. Its nauire as a quality 
of the self is to reveal not itself, but an object as tlie otlicr 
of itseir Thought thus does not think itself, but only the 
objeci which is not itselh In ihii^ wty subjective thought 
imnscends itself and comprehends the extemai transcendent 
object. 

Hoiv^ tJien does ihought know itself? Or does it never 
know' iiself? If thought kitmviv only tlie object it thints, 
is if anything erititativcly different from its objcf.t? fs it 
other than the object, or just ihe object thought? If thought 
h the object thought, how does t!ie object ihouglu differ from 
(lie object-in-itself? If thought i* not itself ifie object, if 
thoiighi is thought n/ or thought ahoui die ol>jcct, haw docs 
it differ as from the ohjeri of w hich it is a thought? 

Further, how- doc^ the objeetdo iisctf differ from the object 
thouglK of? What, in other words, docs the objea g;iin 
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by htfing m-ealwj 1 , 0 , or a{>prrhendctl by, tlioitghi? The 
N'oiy^yika ansiyers ihese qucAtiom from the rc^tbtic ftaiid- 
poirit. Thoiiglu ii neither the object nor a phase or aspect 
of the object tlioughi. Thought is thought 0 / or tliougbt 
about reality. Tfiought docs not iliiiili itself. Jnit only 
an other of iLself, a vi^ya or objeci from which it is div 
tiuguLshed as vi^yiti or thought of die object. The very 
Ttatiire of thought as vi^yiu is to tomprehend not itself 
but an object oi.bcr than itself as vjsaya. Thouglit liicnC' 
fore is the sulijective activity of apprcJiending an object as 
an object. To know it in its distinctive ^aracrer of a 
subjective cogriiiive act it must 11 .self be made the object 
of a secondary retrospective act. In other words, the 
primary act of apprehension of the object must itself be 
apprehended in a secondary act of retrospection, Intro¬ 
spection therefore is retrospection : it is only the holding 
of the priinar) knowing act as an object to a secondary 
u^ition. In this v^ny we know' thought as subjectisc 
apprehension (visajin) of an objea (visaya) which it appre¬ 
hends but docs not consiituic. It follows that iltouglu adds 
nothing to tlic objeci. The object-in-itself gains nodting in 
the procest i>f being an object thougliL The new relation 
to an apprehending knowing act (visayin) makes no differ¬ 
ence to tJic viipiya or object. Tlic N'atyayika.s repudiate the 
Bhatta coiiccpiioti (the Bh^tuis arc fnl lowers of Kuniarib 
Bltaita. a Mimathsaka PhilosoplieT) <jf an apprehended ness 
(jhataia) accruing to the object in coiueqitcnce of its being 
known. The .'issumptiort ot an altprehcndednea being 
generated in the object in coiucqncacc of its lieing subjec¬ 
tively cogniseil in a cognitive act will make the cognition of 
the p3.st and die fiiiure iiiipogsiblc. "nic past is no more 
and the future is not yxi^ 'nicy are thus alike non-existent. 
If therefore the cognition of the pajii or the future 
object should genemte in either a new ptnjjeity of .ippre- 
liendedncu. even the noti-existetu must be supposed 
to acqiiiie new pTOiicnies as existent positive characters. 
But this is cleirty absurd. TliL-rcfore there is no such 
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iliing aA an apprchctidedness generated in the object 
in the process of being known, ITic objcct-in-itseif is 
only tlie object out of relation to tJie knowing act. Tile 
object known is the object (visaya) of the subjc'Ciive 
apprehension {viMiyin), 

'fhc Nv'aya view of cognition as revealing not itself but 
the [dijctt is opposed to llie doctrine of cognition as iself- 
limiinou-s. a dixitrine which is common to ifie Prabliiikara 
Mini^Lsa, [Jif -Saiikliya and the Snankara-^ ediinTa Schools, 
The doctrine that cognition reveals only that whidi Is not 
itself is. according to ilic Naiyayika, a nctefsary coiollary 
of the realism that accords only a MJComtary place to cogni¬ 
tion in the order of beiitg. Fite I'rfblidkara here joins issue 
with iJur Naiyayika and contends that realism does not 
necessarily commit one to any such view about the nature 
of cognition. In Fact, tlie immediate evideiice of conscious¬ 
ness establishes not merely a cognition of an other but also 
a simuftaneous otgniiion of the cognition, an aw’arcness of 
the awareness. An act of cogiuticirt may be saitl to l>e self- 
luminous in tliiis seme, h points nw merefy to an ttbject 
Iwyond itself bin also, anil in the same act. turns towards 
itself, apprehends itself as afiprehending a beyond or other 
of itself. The Prabhiikara develops this doctrine in connec¬ 
tion with its panicular theory of triune perception (triputi- 
samvitpmiyaksa) w‘hitti lie opposes to ific NySya theory. 
According to him. an act of perception is at once an aware¬ 
ness tif the object perceived, of the subjective perceptive act 
and of the subject perceiving. The ol>j«rt is perceived as, 
the apprehended, the act as sulsjcctivc apprehension and the 
subject as the apprehending or cognising agent. Fach thus 
is apprcheiided in its own proper form, the objtcl as the 
apprt-hcndeii, the act as subjective apprehension, and ihc 
auUjeci ov tlw apprdiender nr cogniMT. Tlie .VaiySyika, 
according to the rrabhakata, h;i5 allowed his realism to 
impugn the immcdiaic evidence of consciousness, ['lie 
realistic doitriiic of engnition not rw[uirc a rlniial of 
the vclF-ilJumination of conveiotisness. Consciousness may 
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know itself wtllwvDt forfeiring thcrreby it$ capacity tn knots' 
sLnulLan<N)Vis]y a)i cistcmiil, transccndcni object, 

Tlie Nyaya and PTabliikara-^llJii^isa views arc ihe 
parallels in tliis respect to tire doctrines of some of the 
EuTOiKati realists of (he present day. The Nytiya victv of 
cognition as tcKsking Jxjyond itself has its echo in contem¬ 
porary thought in John turd's realistic iltfory of cc^ition. 
In his tontribution to (he ‘ t’^oiiiesnporary British Philo- 
vrplitTTs ScTiw", Prof. Laird, in totpounding hU theory of 
cognition, observes, "Our cognitive processes are. in their 
iwtiat exercise, the processes, wiiit which (not at which) we 
look; and none of tJjenv. perhap, on took ai itself, k 
docs imm follow, however, that another (intiospective) look 
cannot lie directed towards this proce^ of looking... Even 
‘awareness of awareness,’ then is not impossible, aiul this 
conclusion is consoling, since tf anything teems to occur, 
itltrmptxtioii docs. ‘What is there except observation to 
acquaint Its with the diffeicricc lieiween pleasure and pain, 
or between belief and repugnance," Prof. Laird, like the 
Indian Najynyika, thiLs holds to the conception of cognition 
as essentially self-tniiisccildcnt, as aJw.iys looking beyond 
itself. He Tcjnidiates the Bergsonbu ituuittun of a neutral 
cxpcricnce-Hux wJiereiu kuow-ing coincides with the object 
known. TJie knowing act. according to hint, necessarily 
points Iwyond itself to an other, to an object fliffercnt from 
Jtscli. The dualism of knowing ami krimvit annoc lx: 
resolved in a monistic cxpericnce-flux witli which one may 
be said to be tiHuitivcly at one in the sublirniiiaJ, infra- 
intellectual processes of life. The distinction Ix-iween cogrii- 
lion and its object is no pmgmatic fiction Ixirii of practical 
need; it is essential to the scry natures of cognition, an 
integral part of its make-up as subjective apjirchetision of an 
object different from itself. Hence wt ctinnoi be aware of 
our awareness in one and die same specious present. W'e 
can I>c aware of it only in retraspectiot), i.c.. m a secoiubrv 
cognitive act which rmtkes the primar) act the object of it* 
observation, IJognitton, Uiercfoie, cantioi be itself cognised 
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except in a numerically distinct cdgriiii%'C set enduring In 
*1 sep^iotc spcciom pre^^nt. as ne lutvc seen, is alsi:* 

the Nyaya ^icw. The Naiyayika, as a consistent realist, 
ohjecrlfies the suh/eoive cngnition ju>t as Pitjf. Laird dues. 
Coguition cun be cognised, but only as an objectn as a datum 
prescintrd to :i secondary' cagnitjon. The Pdibblkai^- 
Mirnanisil as we have seen joins isstic hero tvjih NyTiya. 
Knoi^'lng cannot he tinuv^’are of itself in the act of !>eitig 
aware of the olijcct. Therefore there is no cognition of 
an object w^hich U not ajso a cDgniUon of the cognition. 
Bul (lie cs^ntial distinctloa of kiio^ving and known Is 
not anriulled thereby. Knowing knows itself as knowing 
(■samvii), not us the known (sainvetiya). We do not know 
knowing as the known just as we do not know' the ob|eet as 
subjective knowing. The Frablmkaia dusttnetion of the ttvo 
kinds of knenving corresponds closely to Prof. S. Alexander's 
dbtinction of enjoyed and coniemfikted knowing. Like the 
Fj^bhakara Mimuxmaka, Prof /Uexander subscribes to an 
awareness of aw'arctiess accompin} ing every uct of awareness 
of object—an awareness which goes ivldi every 

awMrcness of un object conictiiplated. There is, hoivtrscri in 
rhe Prabhukara conception of Aelf-iUnininatim^ an emphasis 
on the asjWXT of revelation in intelligence which we miss in 
Prof- ^Vlcxandcr*s concept of enjoyment. Enjoyntent is an 
inner sym[>aLh>\ a one-ncss in feeling us disclnguished 
from conietnpbiion from without, ti ilius does not import 
sclf-revcbtlon in the Prabhakura sense of apprehension in 
intelligence. 

^Vhen the pribliukai-j speaks of a cognition of cognitioTi 
us 1>eing involved in every act of cognition of an object, Ite 
diM not mean any logical mediation of subject cognition 
ahd object-cognition. TTie triune character of co;^iition im 
acroiding to the PrSbh^kara only ^ brine dutiim, a given fact 
of experience vvhich wc must accept at its face-value. The 
standpoint ol die PrahlifiLTRi is empirical and o pmUrkni, 
\Vc have lo remain suti^licd ucconiing m Lku, with the given 
tngeihefiiciv <d the three different auarcncisc* In ever)' single 
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act of cogniLion. Beyond the bare togcthcmcA'^ ^vc cannot 
go, W'c caniHit <ay whotlier (here is mutual Jogiol implica- 
tion besides the brute conjunction. It remains true at least, 
the Prabhikara argues, that the cogniscr is not a self- 
luminous subject as is bis (ognition. As a matter oE fact, the 
mgm'ser luis states of unmtisctousticss in which it remains 
stfcpetl ill rbrkm.'ss. The same is true of the object cognised, 
llte object is not the cognition of the object and mar rery 
well be without being cognised at alb The iiiscfianibility 
therefore is not an inseparahiliiy of the subject, the object 
and the togniitot) of the tatter by the fomier. It is merely 
an inse|iarjbJ]ky oE the subject-cognition, tlie cognitiort of 
the cognition and tJie objeci-cogiiition—the given togeiJter- 
ness of every cognition of an object with a cognition of the 
cogtiitjon and cognition of the cognisicr. And this insejxira- 
biljiy is a bmte conjunction whidi proves nothing as 
regards any mutual logical implicatton. 

IJte Naiyayika and liic Prabhakara agree in respect of 
their meihods of upproadv Both appeal to introspective 
evidence, to the Ini mediate deliverance of consciousness, 
though tliey differ in ilieir respective accounts of vvfuit 
^nseiousness ivally delivers. Cognition, according to both, 
iiilierefiu'e (o be taken at its face-value; it is wliar ii prcscnis 
Itself as in actual CN]>criencc, 'Hie tealism ot tbc SSnkhya 
stands contrasted in tJiis respect witfi .NySya and Prahitakaia 
realisto- Jlie Nai^yika and Utc Prabhakam arrive at 
realism on the way of ps>'elioIagy through analysis of 
the actual report of consciousness. Cognition, according 
to them, docs not pr^ent itself except as dependent on and 
therefore cximialJy related to tfie cognifum, to the imnsr 
cendenr external object. The very' nature of cognition as 
revealed to introsyuxtive analysis thus points to an imk- 
pendent reaJiiyon-itscIf, This is how. according to them, we 
arc assuTcd of iodcjKndeni rcaJisiic objects-io tlveuisclvcs. 
Tile Slinkhya. however, follows a differem mot ftod. From 
experience as given it atgucs to the not-given presup|)iKitiot)S 
of experience. Its method is tJius mciapsychologicid and 
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irattiK'cndrntal and differs from I lie psyckoli^gical mcihfMls of 
NySya and Prabhakara-Miniiii|t?EtH= Cognition* actording lo 
Sankhva^ can be imdcrsiocxl fully only by going beyond ^md 
behind ii 10 its tnmsccndcTiial |:}iT?^itp[)osLt:ions, its ctniercdcsit 
gcncrai-fve condiriomi Empirical cognulnn, cognition a 
nnmtal event in time is a €omf>ound^i comptrnic psychic 
ptocess that results finrn the iiluiuinaiion of the Primal 
Matter^ winch is Pmkrti as a pure datum, by the Transcen- 
dental Subject which b Purusa a.s pure Iigilt of ton^ictoLisriess. 
Cognition a ttmf>oraJ event is a transformation id 
PrakKi rcsultiug tronj Pitnm's jllumination of the latter. It 
is ilie pure inLdligencc imprisoned as it were in a icm^xind 
mode of Prakrii as empirical pydiic process or mind-stuir 
i-eferring beyond iLsclf to correspondjug matteT-sttiff. The 
correspondence and objective refetence of the ttieniaJ coittent 
points, according to Sankhya. to a neutral matter of expe- 
Tteiitje from which fjoih the mental and the uoumcnial arise. 
This uetural expericnce-siuff is Buddhi which is a trans- 
fnnuation of Prat pi. the indetcmiioate transccudcuLal 
object- Tfiis neutral cxperieticc-ituff or Buddhi is not given 
in experience: it ts presupposed in cxpicricncc and can be 
reached 4 Uily by criticism and tninscendcmal analysis. It may 
be presented aisci in a special intiiitioti {cf. E^tafipla Sankbra) 
but cannot be given in our praaical* rciaitonal experience. 
Bui even Rtuhllu does no( explain experience fully! a 
iieiitTTil cX|iciicncc-inaiiLT differentiating into conscious 
mind stiiEf and jinelUgible matter-stuff implies a union of 
intelligence as seltrevealing light and a non^intcUigent 
datum as ihai w hich gets revealed by self-reveal mg imclli- 
gence^ Hence a$ the [irecotiditions of a vvorkl of cXjjCTicntc 
we must assume LW^o uUitiiaic met empirical principle" 
Piirusa. the Transcemicntal Subject aud Piakfii. the Tons* 
cetidciual Objective Background Punt^ is tlie sc1f4umiiious 
Ijitdlignicc tlrai lighis up cxjjcriciice—ciie light ol Cuns^ 
ciuusucss in whidi objects reveal dieiiiselvev a\ sigiiific:int 
conients of expericrtccH Prakfri is tJiat which gets revealed 
bv Puru^ tutu a concrete world of exjierience—the iiidctcr- 
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minaic Objcct-iD-itself in 'H'bicli tltinf^s as pbjccu of esperi- 
dice materialise and dnnaiarialise in the light of Pure 
Intelligence which is Puru^ 

Neither Piini^ nor lYakrti are objects of experience. 
1 hey are the irarisccndcntal presupjiositions of experience as 
a world of significat]! objects, the antecedent generative 
oondiiions of a tvorld of experience. Hence tiiev are not 
themselves cxpcTienccd facts, at least in the lustoniat^ 
meaning of experience as the equivalent of our normal, 
practical cnnsciousiiess of a world of objects subjeer to the 
relations of sjstcc, time and causality (cf. Savicars prajfia 
ss’htch means cognition of objecis as space->inie'aiid<ausaluy^ 
determined—dcu-kab lumittavacchinim). They ar c the nnt- 
given presupposiiions of experience which sve discover by 
analysis and criticism, 'T he method of ilie SanUiya in this 
respect has a close family likeness to Kant’s transcendental 
aitical method: from cx|K:riimcc as the given it works bark 
to its tioi-given presuppositions. But in one aspea of it the 
Sankhya method is removed from the Kantian critical stand- 
point. Kant will not allow a positis‘e knowledge of the 
transcendental principles that make experience possible. 
Any assumption of a positive knowledge of these is in¬ 
consistent with the critica] standpoint proper and implies 
a capacity of non-sensuous imuition which we do not possess. 
We luive thus only a negative knowledge of these irans- 
cendcntal principles: w'e know them only a* not given in 
experience, we do not know' them in themselves except as an 
unknowable X. Sankhya however goes farther titan Kam. 
Repudiating relational smuioiis experience of these nou- 
menal principles, Sankliya yet ctainis for tJicm an infra- 
entpirical, metapsy'chological intiiiiion in Vogtka realualion 
—an intnilion w'hicfi is free Itom the forms and rebuiorts of 
nomiat. empirical conscioiiMiest- We have thus not merciy 
a negative knowledge of thc'se transcendental principles, we 
have also a jxftjiive knowledge of these in non relational. 
noii.wnsuous imuition Ijelow the level of our normal, 
rcbiiomil experience of thing* through sense^psen dam. 
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The S 3 rikh>ii conception of a noti'ielaiional, non* 
ciuptrical intuiiion is an essential part of its theory of 
knowing aiS an empirical, temporal event. Empirical 
knowing according to Sankhya is a composite cITect, a 
transformation of Prakrit sliiiiiiig by the light of PnrtiM 
uhJdi h, Pure Intelligence. But tJie given union of Prakrth 
Puitua in e.\perieiicc does not affect cither their logical 
coniraritty of nature or their oniolt^cal independence and 
disjunction of essence. In fact, Vogikn intuition is a realm- 
lion of dib es&tmiial disjunction and separation despite their 
actual commingling in cxperieticc^ dcTealisation of the 
empirical cotmeetton involved in the realisation of their 
essential detachment and logical opposition. Empirical 
knoiving. according to Sankhya, is thus rooted in an original 
ttnreaiion. involving ii$ it does a union of logicdly opposed 
and distinct principles, it points to a bcginninglcss tjoft* 
dUcriruination faviveka) as the source of ihc beginnitigless 
chain of esperit-iicc uhtdi we call sainsora. It is this 
bcginninglcM unreason that leads through sannldhya or liaic 
logeiheniess of l»rakrii and Piinju to that closer union 
(sarnyoga) whicli brings on a world of experience. SSnnidhya 
is a bare nelation of presence whicli by itself does not expLiin 
Uic closer connection of Prakrti-Puntsa in experience. That 
roniicaion Ejitoivcs a deeper unreason underlying it. a 
Iw'giniiinglcss aviveka that causes Purim's attadimcsu to 
Prakrti t-ffetiing the btter's tmnsfomiatiort into a heginning- 
Ic» worhl of experience. Experience thus is grounded in 
unreason: aiming at the inherently impossible task of a 
conipJoie jncsolution of the unrclatetl manifold to rhe pure 
unity of tliought. of the indctrrniiiialc, norhinlclJigcnt 
Prakrii to the significant unity of intelligence, it is destined 
for ever to move from form to form in ccasetc^ flow*, And 
the SaiiiUi>ii thus posits, as the highest ideal, the eoii- 
stitiimatlon of the (rue freedom <if Intelligence by a sttiipping 
r>f Ilic cord tlmt binds it in unholy union with Prakpii. It is 
imrc,isoti, the original twginnittglcss noii-discriinination that 
M.iils the process of expieijviice. Fo negate the unreason by 
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irue reason I lO Tcinovi^ non'discriminat ion by the realisation 
of Puru^*s essential detach men t from Prakrit is to Strike at 
the root of experience and reverse tJie whole process. This 
h the wav lo realise freedom► to r^ore Pum^ to its original 
purity as free selE-revealiiig IritelUgcuce. Ex|jcrience is a 
tnmsf ormiuioix of I he mdct cnuinate Prakni. a transfonnaiioii 
that results fiom Pumsa"s iJUuninauun of Prakrii. Htiite 
exfjerience emails Purui^S t>ondage—the imprlsonmeiii of 
the pure intelligence in bltndp nondntelUgent nuuicr* It is 
Purity's light that accomplishes the indetciTiiinatc Prakrti 
into a tvorld of experietice. The union of Puru^ and 
Prakrti in experience is however incomplete and anifidaL 
'Ftio formless I*raLni. the indeterminate given manifold 
caniioc be compleidy transformed isito the free uiitiy of 
tlujijglu. Nor can the se I {-revival ing intelligence imly hnd 
itself in the shifting forms of non initiligenl Prakrti. The 
given- the merely real, in other words, caiiiiot l>e completely 
resolved inio pure stlf-rcveaJiiig truth, Iiuclligencc is pure 
self-revealing initlu and givai reality cannot be merged into 
pure truth wirliom, a remainder Hence arise tJie ton- 
tradiaiom of expedience* the miseries and sorrows of life, 
the clLsap]X)iniments anti liaffli^d hope.'' that claTken rnuu^laiie 
exiiitence. Rooted in unreason It can produce oniv irrational 
longingSp futile hopt$, desires that can never aCLain tlicir 
objects. To negate cxpcrieiict by negating the basal un¬ 
reason is to reajvcr Purup*s losi status as eternalIv self- 
accoinpltshed Itnelligcncit. to be free from the tkimiiiioii of 
matter* to conquer material hunger. 

TJur Sankhya theory' of knowledge, it w ill l>e seen, rcst-s 
on a distinct ion between Pure Intelligence and empirical 
knowing. Ftirusa is Pure InLeUigcmcc, eternally self-rcvealiog 
lighi of consciousness- As the light ihai reveals experience* 
it is itself eternally $e!f-revcalitig, As the InteUigcntc ilwt 
accomplishes iioii-iTiiclligciu Pnakni huo a w-orld of in- 
tdllgible objects, it ijs eternally self-accumplisliod. Piini-sa 
is thus the ficmally selfacmm|iUshetl truth that shines 
fortli in ex|w:riejice, the self positing InteHigetice that 
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reveals all things. Pure Intelligence rcJlcciiTtg itself into 
Prakrti effects the soeallcd empirical cogitiliui'ts of oiu* 
tem^Kirsl lives. An empirical cogniiion is a temporal mode 
of Pnikrti shining by the light of Pure Intelligence which 
is limelcss and eternal. Empirical engnitions ap[Tear and 
disappear in tein{>oral succession in accoidauce with cmisa] 
laivK and in relation lo their respective objeers. Pure 
tiiteUigence is unaffected by the process: it does not bcooroc 
witii the becoming of its tfrmpoial eciypes. The eternally 
setf-aceomplished ImclHgencc is iioi iiselE accomplished in 
the history- of a world which it causes to appear. There is 
thus, according to Sankhya, cognition not merely as a 
temporal event with a concrete empirical mould cotifonnally 
to the shape of a corrcs|>ondixig einpmeal object, but altto , 
and as the presiipposilion of the tempornJ knowing act. pure 
limeleis Intelligence as that which illumines lioih itself and 
its tcuifKirat unfolding in experience, PiiriLsa is this timeless 
Intelligence. As accomplisher of all tilings, it is acootn*^ 
plislicd in itself independently of Pmkrti, It is thus itnlikc 
its tem;»ra] cciype not jucrely as tiineless and eternal bitl 
also as free self-accomplislied tniLh. Empirical aignittan is 
ohject-mediated cognition tuid is true only as corrtMjxmding 
in iiaiurc and fi>rm to tlie essence of die objea. Not so 
Pure Intelligcttcc which is the presupitosition of empirical 
cognition. M accomplishing Prakrti it U inherently self- 
accomplished, self-revealing light. It is thus eternally true 
in itself iitdependently of the tnetluition of Prakrti. Hence 
it is contmdiciorily related to its leniporal double. The 
latter rci^nircs the mediation of an object both in Ijcing and 
m Ixeing made valid or true. But Pure Intelligence is sclf- 
posiiing, sclf-v^liflafuig truth and does not rapure the 
ntcdiaiiun of ail other. 

As transccndciual presuppositions of experience .SiSiikbya 
thus posits Purusa as free sedf-shining Intelligence and Pmkfti 
:« llir uKleLcrmiuatc p imal nut ter tevcalcfj by IiUelJigenre. 
The parallelism here with the main results of the Kantian 
Cniitiue arc too obvious lo deserve special jiotkc. But despite 
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the close paralielism, howcvcri there are tmporLani differences 
must not be overlooked in a iirsiimaic of 

the two theories. In SaJikhya, e.g.p we imvc nolhing corres¬ 
ponding to the agnostic contdii^Lons of die Kmuiati Cntiqvtc^ 
S^nklip does not confess lo a bankraptqi' of the re^LSon in 
its ^MppUcation to the iraiisecndcnul principles, lo a hna! 
despir of knowledge in ix^pca of the ultimate presupposi¬ 
tions of experience. Puru^i> e.g,| is not knorm merely as the 
logical implication of our experience of a world of ob|ecLs. 
ft is also cogiiiscfl as its ontological prius in non-relational 
metapsydiological tntuiiion. Nor is Pnikrti $liiit out from 
knntvlcdge by an unaUTmoiintable harrier as arc the Kantian 
things-in-themselves. A raiional world of experience is 
Prakril afEUating itself, as it irere^ to tlie frcCp sclf-|>05jung 
Intelligence, '^rhrough its aFiltaiion to tJie self-revealing 
Intclligenccp the non-inteliigetii PrakrTi, the brute datum, 
becomes an inEciligibfc world of experience. The ordered 
world, in other words, h the indeterminate manifold reflect- 
ing if no itself die tiniiy of pure thought, tlie blind Prak|ti 
shining by the light of Purusa's Intelltgeoce. The givenness 
of experience as a relational system points, accordLEig lo 
Sankhp, to an original aMiation of the given pin rail ty to 
the noL-given unity of pure fruth, a begimiinglcss illumina^ 
lion of Pnikrti by Purtx^* Pmttii^mitselh Prakpi tviihom 
relation to Purus's IllumJnation is an unrelated lUianilold, 
an indclerminate plurality- Prakrti as a determinate world 
is the indeiimninatc manifold alTiliaiing it$clf to ihe self- 
determination of pure reason, to rhe sclf-acconiptishal light 
of Intelligence. The becoming of Pratiti, the lmnsE6rmaLi<in 
of die indermitcly given manifold into ihe definitely known 
firdcr of a slgnifleani wnrhl is no phenomenal appearance 
sc]>amEtng Prakrtt-in-iLielf from Prakpii in-expeiicnce by an 
unbridgeable gulf. The tn[nsfomi;iiif>n is a real trans- 
forniadon of Prakfiiu an oiuologiml becoming of die given 
plurality into the unity-in-plurality of ait empirical worti 
It is fiiit of the indeienuinatc, fonniesi Piak|ti that Pum^ 
calls fonh a tvorld of experience. Worlds arc thus made and 
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unmatle in Prakm; they are the diverse manifescatioiis of 
Prakjti ia relation to Punisa, Tliey arc not appeaoiicestr 
distorted reflect ions of Prakrti tn Purus's Intelligence. 
Neither are they tlic projections of the free IntelligencLv 
fictitious creations of self-shining, self-positing tJiought. 
!^[tk.hya parinama-vada as a docirtttc of cosmic evolution is 
negatively related not tncixly to monistic Vedanta Idealism 
hut also to Kantian dualism of phenomena and nouinena, 
f'he manifested rt'orld, according to ^ntliya. is a trans- 
fomiaiion of the primal matter and is held wiihiti the Wim 
of the latter. Tlie dualism of appearance and reality, of 
y knoivn u-orld of phenomcm and an unknotvable noiimen:il 
reality chat escapes phenomenal dcieriuinatioii is not ad- 
luiitwl by the Sankhya. UTiile agreeing with Kam in the 
main about the fundamental presupixKitions of cKjieriencc 
and their logical opposition Sankhya yet allows a real 
transformation of Piakfii as a consequence of its iUiiminaiion 
by Piini^. ~l be judgment of cxpcrtence is ihui, according 
to Sankhya, a description of lire given reality. 'Hie real 
sufrjeci of our caiis^, temporal and spatial judgments is 
Prakrti manifesting itself in experience, the deJinitcly given 
world as consubstantial with and held tvithin the indefinitely 
given manifold. Ttie judgnicm of otperitnee, according lo 
Kam, has valid applicaticiri only in the domain of pheno¬ 
mena, I he subject of the empiried judguieiu is, according 
to him, I he pFtcriomenal world which is ouly tlte appearance 
of tlie noumcoal reality througli the antecedent generalivc 
cunditioiLS of know ledge. Tfie forms fd phenomena supply no 
clue to a valid know ledge of their noumenal antcccrleiuv 
Tlic categories, Kant icILs us. cannot be employed except in 
reference to sense-intuited data, "(in the absence of sensi¬ 
bility) itieir whole cniploymem, and indeed all their 
ntetining ceases/' Therefore we tatinor claim to have a 
knowledge of nmimcna except only in a negative sense, 
A kiinw'ledge of them in the positive sense, a knowledge 
of iioiimeiL't as objects of a {losittve non-sensuoiis intuition 
woulfl retiuire a btcuhy of non-senuttms intuition w hicli wc 
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do not possess. N^jumena, according to Kanin can therefore 
he kniith'u only negatively as merely limiting concepts, Lc., 
trhai atitnot be objectit ol ii ^n$uoUA intuition and 
therefore cannnt possibly be the subjects of our entpirical 
jisdgnieiits involving the applitaiion of the categories to 
ML‘nso-intuited data, lliey cannot be knotvn positively as 
objects of a miii-scnsuous intuition for &ueh inntition ive do 
Tttn liave. Kant thus is led to insist on the existcacc of 
nouinenal principles while yet dciiyiing all experience of 
iltetu ihroiigh the application of the categories to seme-given 
data. Me £atk to allothotvever. how if ihiiigs-in tlicmaeivcs 
mtist be postulated as existing, they can yet be beyond ihc 
reach of the cate^rtes which includes the nouuns of 
existence and. realitv. The Sinkhya theory hotvever is free 
from thc^ inherent ijicon^UtencieA i>f the Kantian pheno- 
menali:^[[i. Phenomena, according to .'^nkhy'a. arc the 
noumtnal realities shining by the light of Intelligence. 
'Hie phenomenal ivoiid is thus Lhe noumeual Prakrti^ 
tTansfomted iiitna ■system of intclligihlc objects, Tlie meta- 
moqihosis* the transformuti-on which results from Purusa*® 
illumiiKnion of Prakrth entails no absolute dualism of the 
Tnantfested n^orld and its generative antecedents. The ivorld 
evolves in Ptakrti and is oiuologically iioii-dis-tinct from it^ 
.^\s its antecedem gtjricrative conditions it presupposes not 
merely Pmu^'s Illumination but abo the primal formless 
Ptakrti of w'luch it is a tnuisforoiatiom It is ilirough 
Puma’s IlluTiunation timt die iRdctcrniinaic futriilcss Prakrtl 
becomes detentiiucil as a world of forms. 

The Sinkhya iheovy of rosmogenesis thus ansivcrs more 
nearly to the Aristotelian duaUsni o! Go<i and ivorld than 
10 the Kantian dktiuctLon ol appearance and unknoiviible 
diing^-in-thcmittilvc$- llie v^orld ihc: transfortnatiou of an 
original, primd stuff—a passage from ;xnemialt;y to actuality 
or form. The transfoTination> ihc transUion of potctilialitv 
to actuality pTicsup]:M>ses a Fnat^im prima, a hirntleis primal 
matter^ Prakrti. which conies to fotin in (he pitHress^, 
Blit the temporal unfolding of Pnikfit pn^}>[Kiscsa timeless 
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final (aiLfe, an uunioi'ccl mover. Piirtua jx ihis unmoved 
niowr, tKc final cause ihai imjtarts mtrainng to the prooew 
and makes n emptricallv signifiami:. And yet the free 
Purusa rt’inams ontQ!(>gieal1v distinct from Prakrit. It b 
Prakiii that moves, uiifoIiLi itself in time. Piinisa as self- 
revealing Iniflltgciicc reveals, accomplishes Prakrti as a 
svorld of oljjccts. Ii is tiot itself eiuidled in the process, 
aixompltshed in liie accomplishment of PmkrtJ into u world 
of experience. To accomplish otjaerience it must itself be 
eternally self-accomplbheci. Hence Piimra is timeless, self- 
revealing, self arenmpushed truth. Pnikrii is the given 
ntiiiufold tempoially accomplishing itself in experience. 
Pmusa is eternally free Intelligence. PmLrti is the non 
intelligent darum. the given indchulic tliai gets ilefined into 
a significant world througft Piirusii's ilUimmation. Punm 
is thus the logical opposite of Prakrti, Being its logical 
■opposite it is also oiuologically distinct from the Inter. Btiih 
Piirusa and Prakrit arc presupposed in experience. E.xpe- 
ricncc Ls not a sclf-cxpliiining, self-justifying whole, k is 
a iem;)oral process that points bes otid itself to » non-cnipirical 
unity and an c<|Ually non-empirtcal diveisity or plurality. 
The Iwrc plurality b not by itself .significant even as a 
pUitalky t a.s an imrelaicd [ durality. a pure maiiifold, it is 
tndetej-minate and formless. It is only through the unity of 
Intelligence that the fomile.ss manifold Isecoincs a significant 
plurality, a rebled system of objects of exfjerience. The 
becoming is a liecoming of the plurality, the ixire plurality 
IsccomJtig a unity-in-plurality by sclf-aJhliation to liie Unitary 
Intelligence. The beeoiiiing conceived as a beroniing of the 
timeless Intelligence- svnutd render time irsclf meaningless 
and illusory, Thai exf»eri<mce invotveA tlie itrediidblc, the 
iirafkinal smrl iIlu cannot l»c logically resolved into pure 
thought is what the Sankhya stres.-scs in its conception of 
Prttkrxi 05 the fonidcss object is'e background. Tlie cofTce|it 
of Prakrti according lo Sfinthya. a conceptual formul.ition 
of the giveti indcfuiste, of the Itygically irrciliiciblc. ft is 
presupposed in experience ,ts a syntliesis of gu/en distinas. 


so 
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ibc unifying iif jrredut ibte, Eui lIje uiiirv^ ihc ^yiitJiciiis 
IS no^ given in she plurality ^ it i^ ihe not^veti uniiy of ihc 
pure Intelligence rcHecting itself into iht niunifuld tlini 
iiiakeA It iiiio a umiy ju-pluraliiy. jmo the detemiiime 
plutiijity of an eniptrtcal vvorJei Hence experience h a 
tninsfonnation of the given plurality* uansformation ^vhidt 
is mediated hy the noi-given unity of pure Imclligence. 'Hie 
^inLhya heve agrees with Rant in the main oxitJine^ of his 
teachings in the C^riiiquc ol Pure Reitson, But tlie Sankhya 
repiuliiitcib Kant\ diLiH^in of phenomeiui and noiimena 
approaching in this respect the Aristotelian conception of a 
monistjc: Ijccoiiiing of an original primal matter. The 
SSnkiiya theory in fact is metaphysics and epistemology’ 111 
a tiieory of coiiniogcnesis which is also an account of the 
genesis of experience. The ciitfereTU stages of the Ljecomiisg 
i>£ Pmkrti represent, according to Sankhya, the successive 
stages of a xvorld coming into being. They are thus the 
generative aotocetients of a cosmos and our experience of i[, 
the siagcii of the ttaivuiion of Prakni from metempiriol 
fomilessncss to the form of a wodd of experience. The be- 
iuming of Pratrti h thus a real, ontological becoming wliidt 
abo nuiy be said to l>e the becoming of experience. It h mu a 
beconiifig in experience, mere phenomenal becoming as Kant 
would say. it is the becoming of Prakyti Itself. Prakrii's 
ilesceiit Into empirimdity and tnajiifcstiitioii. Kor are the 
tuiuitiiitial prcsiipjinsilions of ati enipiiicaj world Ixryonil our 
reach as Kuni cfintends. They are objects of 3 ]tietapsyciii> 
logical, mctempiriail iniuitifin even if they be inaccessible to 
ihe Tcbiioiial sciise-ilttermined iiuuirions of the empirical 
life, ^Ve have rhus a [losutve realisoiion of tliem in Yt^ika 
%Uion tH:$ii 1 c 5 a negative kuiiultx^e of tltein as liniiiing con¬ 
cepts. Yoga is the ascending inos'enreiit of Frakiti correspond¬ 
ing to iia descending mot ernent into cmpiric;iiity_ Li is Frakrti 
dematcriaJisifig iiMjlf Into initiat fomilessnrss, ihc empirical 
individual and iiis tvorUl dis^soivlng back into ilie traits- 
cendeniah rtoiitiH'nal Ikic kgfound. Yogika realisation is thus 
both posiiive and negaihc. It is a realisation of the trans- 
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ccndmLal principles of €X|X2riein:e by the rniiiMnding of 
expeltcnce, by tlic resoliil ion of it into its orij^^inal pre¬ 
conditions. It IS, in fact» botJi objective and siibjcctivep 
cosntjc and tiidividiial. Ic U {lie world melting back into 
its original formlessness in the experience of an individuaU 
experience negating itself^ as it were^ imo its traiisceiidental 
presuppositions, U ibits rulminates in a jx^itive non- 
empirical ifiLudion, a realisation of the tTanscendental 
piinctples together wiih a eorrcspcmditig derealisatioii of 
iheir empirical transforniaiions. A positive knowkxlge cii- 
noumena, according to Kant, is a l^ranscendcntal Ilhtsioii. 
A positive realisaiimt of them> according to Saiikbya^ Is tio 
illusory fiction, but actually within the reach of Voga. 

Even the &lnkbya however admits a TmnscenderiLal 
Illusion of die Unity of Intelligence—an illusory realisation 
of ihe e]npiric;il unity of the primal nianifqkl as the riulfil- 
Tuent of the Transcendental Unity which reflects itself into 
ii. This is^ e.g.. the idea that underlies Vt|filiiiib]iiksu*s 
coiicx'ptjon of a double reflecikm and pralil>imJx]s\^aru|^- 
hhoga, Le., of hhoga or sipcrtcnce as a reflcaion of iJie 
manifested Prakftt Ixick into the unity ol Puriisa. {cf. 
PiavLii,:anabhasya L S7). ^^ijnanabhiksu mges this against 
the rival commetntator Tacaspati Mi^ra xvho will not aJJoxv 
liii:S double Teflcctiun of Piirits^ iiitci Pi'^skrti and of Prakni 
back iiiio PunjKi. %'i]fiaiiatihiksii contends that experience 
5 ts a itnicy-in^plurabiy becomes ituclligiblc only as ruru.^'s 
realtsaiion of iut reflected unitv in the given plurality of 
Prakfii, This rcalisatjon is the tiuc ineatiing of bhoga or 
exf>t.‘riciice, nhoga is pinna or knowledge and knmvlctigc !s 
realisacion in Intelligence^ J-lencc experience or bhoga 
involves I'ranscendeiital realisation in Pmn^a\ Intel licence. 
.ViiJ vet tuneless Inielligetiee as ilie logical presttpposition of 
lemporal beennting cannot itself beromc in time in the 
strin Hence we ern speak only of an Qhisoir^ 

realisation in flic Tcmsccndental Intelligence^ an ilTiMifia 
of bhfiga or fiilfiliTicnt whicli dtics not enmtl Fitnt|a^s ariiiat 
accompUshmem in rime, Bhnga a<i an dlusojy fruition in 
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an hallucination of bhnga in^'olvmg an clement of 
projection as in an echo (praiiiJlivani) or reflection^ Is in 
othci irofdsj ii necessary implicaiJon of Prakrti in evolution 
and iransrornmtion. It is this illu^iun uf blioga or realisaiion 
in Inidligcncc Unit gives meaning to the empiritsl iiiiiiy of 
Prat I'll tts an acojinplisticd fact. I'o be sure, Vijnanabhjksu 
argucSr there are the Naiyayik^is who woultl repudiate an 
exjwricnce of experience, a knowing of knowings Knowing 
according to these iNai^'ayikas^ is a knowing of an object- 
O)gni(ion is es^tially self-transcendent and thinking 
regarded as a rbiiiking of thinking, i.c.. as a thinking of the 
subjective activity of defining nut an object to itself, h an 
aftHurdity. Even the Naiy^yika. however* ^-ijnan^bhtLyu 
p4jitnt$ out, iiidircictly confesses to a common Fomi of knowing 
thereby adntiiting .1 knowing of kiiou ing as different from 
the object known. How othertvise ran the Naiyayika account 
for the practice of designating widely difFerent knowing acts 
{such as tile knowtTig of 3 jar, a piece of dotli, etc*) as 
instances of tnoiving? The Nais'ayika has thus to admit not 
mtTcly a common form of knmving but also a knotvlcdgc of 
this ciinimon essence or fonn of ilie difFcreni know ing acts. 
Hence -in experience of experience^ a transcendental illusion 
of an enipiiioil world lii Purusa's 1 ntell igeme, is neither 
impuisible nor absunl. It is, in tart, a nete:ssary impilauinii 
oi ex|>rriciice as a tiansibrmation nf the primal manifold 
through the reflected unity of iht Pure Inteiiigimce* Purus^i's 
hlKigJp in ntjicr words* h the last term in the process, that 
in which experience culTniiiatcs as a significant temporal 
pnxra in Pntkrti. Bui it is only pratibimijavvarripahhoga, 
a rransrendentaJ iliunon nr appearance of fruition which 
cannot really affect the etemaliy ^^If-accomplished spirit, 
rhe conception of ihc Transcendental Puru-va as nianv 
und as [tidueing a pluralistic tmnstonnatimi of Prjkrti into 
tn,mv dtfleitsni woi ids in rrLuion to the many Pnrii^is is also 
another cardinal pnni nf the ,S.^tikliya doctrine of knoivlthgc 
which marks it nif from Rani s iht?oiy\ Kant ne\er tires of 
cinphasising the cs^iciukl diffdimct- betw^oen ihe phenri- 
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mcnalism oE !us CrUic^l Philosophy find the subjecthism 
invohed in Cartesian realism and the scTisailonism of Hume 
and Rertdcy. That ihe subjective or mental is itself 
phenomenal and presupposes as its aTiceccdent general ivc 
conditio It an uHccttort of the mnscendenLal self-in-itsclE by 
the nournenal things’in-Lhemsd^es is what I4ani itTges against 
every interpretation of Jiis teacJnng as a revival of die older 
subjectivism under a nciv name- Kafn is tluj^ drawn into 
the conception <if a double affection—a noumenal alfct'iion 
of the noomenaJ self by notimtsnal thing^-iii-themselves gene¬ 
ra uug a nounicrta] mauiifokt which apprsars through the 
tntcrprciaiion oL the svtnhctic activities of Uiought as a 
common worid of experience and an enijHrical affection of 
I he empirical imlividuat by cmpiricai objects generating the 
subjective priv-ate world of mental smtes* And the prohicni 
with which Kant is iwed h to acxoiiiu for the ap^Mrarance of 
this subjective private world which is the po^mion of a 
lungie individual rniiid, i.e., to explain ilic jaossibility of a 
ciass of objects w^hidj while originating through the condi- 
lions of empirical obfeoivity in general, should yet l>e 
restricted to one single individual miud. Sankhp, however* 
w'jih Its conception of many Punms as the necessary pic^ 
supjiosiuon of empirical diversity, is nor faced ivith the 
inhcixni difhcultics of the Randan phQosophy^ It ii Prat it i 
that evolves into a uTirld of cxficrieiice according to Sankliya. 
and the transformation of the mm-manifest noiimenal 
Pmtni into ihc manifested world is an eventuality which 
is dcicrmincd by Puru.^"i illumination of Prakrti, but as 
there arc many Puruyas we must suppose a pluralUtir itiumi- 
tuiion Ilf Prakrti by the many ntimericniiy distioo; Piimsas. 
'All jllnminatiDn tfiat rails forth not a single common worlil 
or univem. I>m a niuhivctsc or pljmvmc. Bv the world 
in the fsingular is meant thus ihe conceptual class nf the 
riLiny different world'i ihm apjscar in rmkyti% lKwnn» tlir 
empirical nnihiverse that hlmsorns fotth in the iioumcnaJ 
Prakitfc through the lUiiminaiion of the many PuruKis. fn 
it* conreption of a muUivcisc as fotlowing nn a pJiiraljjujc 
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ilLuriLii^uoTi of I he riDUnieiKil pi imal m;itEer, Sankhy^ is \ h^L^ 
able to proviclt^ for the it^dividiinL, the persaiml a,'3pect of 
experience witJii>ui denyirii^ to k its impersonal, ptirely 
ohjccLive side. Kant, it may be noted, in stating Llie 
know ledge'prohltrti^ i% led, under the iiiRiEenc.e of Im 
niLirlieniatico pfiy'siral preconceptions, to overemptiasisc Lhc 
ofijcaive and impersfioal factors to the detrinictu of its 
pnreiy personal asjjeets. According to Kantp the problem of 
knoudetige is virtually the prablem of the pcmibllity of self- 
iransccndence in die subjective knowing act. 'How arc 
sytiihetic judgmentfi u priori possible?" "How can the object 
be tlctemiined in advsmce in acrordance with die forms and 
conditions of the thinking activity?*" are Kant's mannifr of 
stating the knowIcdge-qiiesiion with reference to its gene¬ 
rative pre!^ap]x>!>jtions. Rant is thus led to overestiTnate the 
univci^al and common aspects of experience neglecting the 
utiifjue. the purely tndividua] character that also dLstinguishc^ 
it. Starting however with a fuUirr^ more adequate conception 
of ex[>crfencc os the ovcvindii idxial in relation to an indi- 
viduaL Satjkhya is able to tackle die knowlcdgc-pixiblem 
more stuceisfully without being comiuhtcd to the Kant bn 
nuikcsJiift of a double affection. According to -Sankhya every 
world is jin oivncd^ jxrrsanol world related uni<{uc]y to an 
it^dividua] empirical sclL This svatvasvaiuitvasainbandha,. 
this uuitgue relation of ot™mbip is irh.ai makes experience 
wliai it b, viz., ihe experience uf pjiiticuJar individual 
There h. in fact, no purely objective, ittipersortiil cspc- 
Tienccp no dehumanised ovcrindividtial ivorld ivhich is 
iiolDody"s ivorld .111 d h not relate*! uniquely to some mdi- 
vithtars mental con Lit mum. "^fyscl^ and my world.* your¬ 
self and your world," this is the law of experience, the 
common form of an empinca] ^lorld and otir experienire 
of it, 'Hiis oiicNone ordering of experieno;:, tins universal 
dichotomy of life h the probtcju of knowletige proper. 
'How h knowing a.v thh finc-one ordering of a world of 
i:X|jericnce ixxwihk?' h thus the question which the dicory' 
id knoHlcdgc innsi tackle^ according to Sankhv's. E^erv’ bit 
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of cxpcf icii4:i? h a |jeivinally outtci:) txpcrkiiGe. The 
pleasure of one is rtoc ihc pleasure of all and one man's 
unhappiness i$ noi every man's unhappiness. Within an 
apprcnLly tonution world c%ery imm lives in a ^vorld of 
Ills own. in his <nviL u]ik|uc)y dciennined individual world. 
How is I his iridividualp nbjeeiivc world pi:> 5 siblc? How is 
ihJs personah ]3riv7iie rebtion lo an objeaive ovcrdndividual 
world pissihle? These are the epistemological ejaestions 
pro|HT. atsoi ding to Sankltyn—i]i test ions for a iheory of 
knowledge to attack and solve. Rani too much cngrosstiil 
in the objective and the common to allow siilTicient weight 
to the iiidividuaj aspect ol experience. Sankhya building 
on a hrcxitler empirical toundation is noi driven to any of 
the Kantian exfjcdienis lo fit the facts of experience into 
the structure of a preconceived theory. Experience, aiccord- 
ing lo Siiiiklip, is the objeeiive in relation lo an eiupirteal 
siilijmp a jxTmmally owncfi ami individuitted objtrcitvc 
woi'ld. Tims exiteritncc poinrs Ixrjond itself not merely to 
a noufiieual nbjeciive nianiCold but also to an Individual 
l^ranscendeiuai Siubjeta. The LiidividualiLy uf expericticc, 
its fxisonal and individual cluiraaer- tii other ivords. ]ioiiiis 
la .1 Ivcgiiiningless relation of awnersJiip between every iiidi- 
vrdual Pnm^i and the nniimenal Pratrii. A pluralistic: 
nounienaJ illumination is thus a necessary j^resupposition 
oE cxpericiice as ihb one-one rebtion between an etiipirioil 
individual and his panicubr w'orltL 

There are obvious difficulties in the SSnkhya theory 
tliat call for criticism. The Sankhva tfieori' docs not account 
for tiic individuality of a Tniiiscctidcotal yiubjecr or Pitrimn 
li does tim tell us how one Punisa is distinguisltcfl fnrin 
imnthLT even thnugh each is iiathirig but pure, self-shining 
IntcHigcncc. The individuality of a Puru;^! as pure tntclli- 
gente is thus a brine rbium Lhat contnidicts its vrr>‘ iiaturc as 
scUduminoits light. Nnr is Sankyha more succes^Ful in 
explaining tlie fan of a sf>e:iatly shared* fXimntoti wurld of 
expcriimtc. Experience as die overdndividual in the indivi¬ 
dual the objective in relation to an empirical subject docs 
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not necessarily connnic h ah^ired cDommon world which h a 
precondition ot socl^il life. Even Vijnanabliiksii's eonrefh 
tion at a saiim.4d-Biiddh!\ a conimon or overindividiial 
Buddhi ail the precondition o£ cosniDgencsis or srsti (tf., 
Pni\'acanabM^^£i L 63) docs nui account for a mutually 
sliarecL inteisubjcttive^ independeni w'nrkl- Since ever>' 
individim! in ciK off* according to S^k-hya, fxom every' other 
by an imsurmimtitahfe barrier he nm' transcend himself 
no as ii> embrace the objective indepomlent work! in him¬ 
self, but cannot possibly enter iht experience of another and 
sliare it in common with the [alter, 'fhe impossibilny of a 
common, mtttnally owned world is thus a neccssuty' comlLiry 
of iIkt SlnLhya conception of the indivifUial ;is exdush^e and 
absolutely isobted. DespitCp however* thejie obvious defects 
of the Siinkhya theory^ it cannot l:ie denied that the Sankh^a 
Element of the kiuiwledgc-problcni lias tlic merit of a 
fullness that we miss alike in the Kantian and the Pragmatist 
formuhitions of it. The problem,* Kant stales it* has che 
4tdv;intagc of an objectivity which is secured only at ihe cose 
of the individual and personal side of experience. The 
defect i>f the Kantian starring'imiiu comes out never 
clearly as in the Idealistic development of it in HegePs 
sy-seem w^herctii the indisidital iockiding the unicjue and 
the contingent is sought to be deduced out of the Absolute 
Idea by necessary^ Uigiol process. Nor do the usual prag- 
matbii fornmhitimis of fhe problem fare liettcr than the 
Kantian scatemem in this respect, Thev represent the other 
extreme, emphasi^^ing the iiidis idual and per>oti:J in expe^ 
tience lo the prejudice of its necessary and universal side. 
Compjirctl svith cl tiler of cherie. the more carefully'guarded 
SnkhyTi formulation of the problem is ccnainly more 
adecjuatc and much nearer the actual [acts of the case. One 
ttecfl not accept the ^ankhya answer to tiiis all-im^vniant 
question of philosophy. It need nru lie supposed either 
tlut Satikhy'a has said the Iasi word on the siibjcMx. But it 
Tcrnains mte chat Kankhya has at least hTivHithcd the wav 
to a right nnsuer by a hiUcr siaicincnt of ilie pifubleni and 
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the issues that reiiuirc lo tw lactled in u theory of kno^vtedge 
proper. 


.SANKHYA CONCFJ^TION Of* PRAKRTI 

Tjif- Sankh>'a arrives at its conception of Pmkrii m the 
material and efOdmt cause of the irorld a.'S follow: — 

Just as jars, dishes and at her products, says Sankhya, 
which possess in conuuDO the quality of consisting of day 
arc seen to have day in general for their cause, so one must 
suppose all the oiiisrard and inward clfecTs. svhich we either 
of the nature of pleasure, pain or tfuliness, or are fileasurc*- 
producing, ptiimprodudng or diillnesvcausing, mtist have 
for tlieii conimon material cause something ansnvering to 
pleasure, pain or dullness. Thus we must [xisit Pnidliiina or 
pT^tkrtt as the ultimate nutteruil cause consisting of the three 
gunas. saitva, rajas, and lamas, characterised by pleasure, 
pain and dullness respectively. Thus Pradliana is the 
objective background of our world of cx{H:rtence, i.c„ of the 
empirical world consisting of objects of experience and our 
subjective experiences of the objects. Pradh^na is non-intelli- 
gcni and cvols'es sponiaueouslv its various ftirm-5 in order 
to subserse the purj^oses (enjoyment and final liberation) of 
the intelligent transcendental Subject, vie.. PuriLstt, *nie 
existence of Fradhana or Prakrti as the material cause is also 
to bt* inferred from the further cimimstance that effecLs, 
i.e., empirical objects, arc of limited magnitude and there¬ 
fore rerjuire a multi-natured cause ^uclt as Prakrti consisting 
of the three gtinas, thmugli the conjunction of whose consri- 
tucius the limited objects arise. Phe original state of 
Prakrti, prior ro its tramfurmatiun into an empirical world. 
U a state of npiipoiMr of the three guitas (mnistivasthil), a 
state of uniform tliffusimi of the three reah, Wlien the 
ctpitpoise ends, there is unequal discribniion of the reals 
resulting in snljordination and sitperordination of thr reals 
relatividy to one another at dtdercni centre^. This i.s how 
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the oviginal imitormity iviiy (o diirerentmtion and 

iiucgi^atii>n resulting in the appearsnre of different fonni 
and differentiated ohjecti m different centres in jilace of 
the origitjjil miifomiity or forntlessness. In reply uj the 
question, why the original iiaifonnit> should cod anti the 
pii«:esses of diffencniiaijon and iniegnition should sU|jcrvcnt 
thereon the Sankhva ajisivcra, l>ixatt$e E^nikp.! or Pradbiina, 
though iiou-intellfgeTit. moves or acts for the benelii o( 
IhiniKt and is thcrefoi'c essentially teleulogicaL though un* 
conscious, ill its As fioii--\enLicnt milk of 

owf] nature from die iicldffr of tlic for (he uouri^hTTiom 
oF ihf calf and as noii-scnticnt i^'ater of its owu nature 
for the Eicncfit of mankind jio dots Pnidhana aLwj, although 
non intelligent, moves of its otvn nature for the piurjiose ol 
subserving the end of PiirtiM. Piirus;i is inactive but is 
witnessing imeliigence and Prakrti ts blind hut cssentfaily 
active. TTie hare relation of proximity or presence 
(sTinnidhy.!) betxvtren Punisa and Pimkrii rouse. Ptakyti to 
uiicoiisciOUL tclcofcigicd artivity. This is hoiv a differen- 
liatcfi world of ohjeas springs forth in Pnikili out of its 
prc-enipirit:al ctquipoisc and untfonnity. The STitikhya 
ifkistrates ilii^ ctjsmogcnc'sis by the sitnile of the coopemtix c 
activity of a lame man anti j blind man. Jusi as a lame 
inan hy himself is inmpahlc of the activity of moving, xvhilc 
a blind man, though ca|i:ible of moving, is imupablc of 
finding his ivjty to his dcsltn^lion, but the two tosclhcr by 
ihdr cowapcnition, the lame man directing the wav and the 
fdind man using JiLs legs as so directed- cm easily reacit their 
destination, so do the active, non-intelhgcnt Prakrti and 
the imclligeiii, inactive Purnsa. by thdr ctvopcfation, bring 
about a differentiated world of obiecis in Prakrti for tlie 
Siikc of Puiu^a's bhoga and apavarga. 

In reply to the objeriou tftat Ptintp cannot mose 
Prak^i into cvolutiojt atul tmtisfomunion, jjeing essentially 
iiiaane. the Sattkliya atiswti'S tlot Purasa is the unmoved 
niovcr of Prakrif and aettsates Prakrti bv sheer proximity, 
tvcti .IS the magnet is the unmoved mover of iron filings 
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or iitjii du5i and dr]iv» thcrn to itself by sheer proximity 
so does Pui'usa nios'c Pmkpi by sheer proximity uiiJiout 
any internal disturbance or motion inside itseW- 


sankhya theory or i^uru^a 

litAT there is a Pumra or subject other than Prafcfti and 
its modes constituted of the three giimas is proved by the 
Sankhyu as follows: — 

Pfokpii is Qiadc tip of three gunas, Sattva. Rajas and 
Tanias and so also arc all the produas of Prakrti, i.e., the 
ohjects of experience. ITicreforc all objects as well as thetr 
primodial cause* vir„ Prakrtl, arc composite wholes made of 
parts, samhau padartlia as the Sankbya says. But a samliata 
padartJta has no l^ing-for-itsclf. ii has heLitgonly for another. 
E.g,. a bttl US a samhata padaitha or composite whole and 
it seires the purpose of another to lie doxm on and so also 
chaits. bcndies. etc. Therefore tlierc must be an asatnbata 
or non-conipostic, undilfcrcnccd subject other than the 
composite Prakpi and its modes for the sake of which tire 
composite Prakfti and its products exist* This proses 
Punrsa, the fiitcUigem Subject, as the other of the mm-inici- 
ligeni Prakfti and its modcsw It cannot !« said that one 
•;oniposLie object exists for the sake of anotlier com^xtsitc 
object and the argument does not prox'c a ttoiKotnposlte 
intelligent subject as the op|X).siu> of Prakfit. The fjctl. the 
tfiair, e,g., as courposiic wholes cannot l*c said to exist far 
the rest of the coiiiposite body, far the body being itself a 
composite w'holc will he for some other oomptnite whole 
and that also wilt be for anatlier such whole and thus tve 
shall be landed into an in finite regress of composite wholes* 
'rhe hw of pniximony {laghava) does not allow the supposb 
tion of an infinite ni]ml>er of composite wholes where the 
.supposition of one non-composite subject will meet the 
requiremeuti of tlie case. An infinite rrgrcM is legitimate 
only where expenence lesiirics to it as in tlie case of the seed 
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and iW tret*. Htne, however, there is no evidence in suppon 
of the supposition of an infinite nuniber of composite trholes. 
Further, the relation of the hetu, ’coitiposiie whole', in the 
above inference, holds only with pararthatva or 'heing-for- 
another and not with a composite ‘para’ or Cfim|xtsJte 
Luiotlier, Therefore die objection does not bear examina¬ 
tion. Tlius is proved a subject other than, and the op|wsite 
of, the noii-inteiligent. triple-nai ured Pratrti. Hence as 
Ehtikrct is triple-natured, non-tntelligeitt, objective, active. 
Me., Purtt^, a* the opposite of it. must be non <0111 pusite, 
i,c.. simple and without parts, intelligent, unobjective, in* 
active, etc. TTic fact that indis'iduals seek liberation from 
expcricticc and its sufferings also proves a subject other iliaii 
Prakrti. ffow can. one lie liberated from suffering if one 
is a mode of Praltrti consisting of sutba. diihtha and moha? 
The fact of rnokisa-prayasa or effort after liberation from 
duhkha thus proves that the individual beiievei Iitnuelf to 
be oilier than the duhLliatmtka Prakni. This also proves 
Piinrsa odicr than Prakni- Funher. Prakiti ainj its 
modes consists of sukha, duhklia and moha. Sukha and 
duhkha. as blmgya or objects of fruition or frtistnxtiDo. imply 
a Bhokta or experiencer odicr than the bhogya or objects. 
Therefore there must be a subject. Puru^i that is agreeably 
or disagreeably affected by the sukha and dithkha in 
Prakyd. 


SaNKWA I'HPORY OF PLTRUSABAHLm'’A 

SANtiHVA proves Pumsa*baliuriitt, the existence of manv 
puru^, AS follows: — 

Puru^, die non-composite, inielligcnt subjert, is other 
than, and rhe opposite of, the noji-intelligem. comjiosttr 
Pratni and hi p^uos. The birth or empirical existence 
of a Furtisa comiu* in its association wtih a body which h 
a tBrtif^iie jiroriuct of the composite PiakrtL jiisi a* death 
is its dissociation thcrcrvitJi.. Ji there were one Pirruvi, and 
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not many, then the hirih of one cmpiricil indivLIual v.i\\ 
mean tlie hlnlx of ali otficr individuals and the some will hold 
in reif>ecL of death. But diis is txmtrary to experience, 
niercfore the one and one rebtion that holds between 
individuals and their biitlis and deaths proven tliat there arc 
many Puru^, and not one. The same ouc ;irid cme relation 
holds beiwcert JndividuitLs and tlicir respective org:uis of 
seme $0 that one individual becoming; deaf or blind all otlier 
iiidjvidiiab do not liecorne deaf or tiliiid vviih him. This 
also proves that there ate many PurUKis and not one. The 
same ^^avastha or one and one oidcring holds het^veen 
mdividuals and their happiness and onliappincss and also as 
regards their bondage and release (bamUia-mokM). The 
happiness of one individual is not tlic happiness of every 
other indi>iduaL Nor docs every other individua! become 
unhappy when one becomes unhappy. If there were only 
one Purusa this u-ould nut be the case. Sitnibrly when one 
individual rs caught in the toils of saqisara every odier 
individual is not necessarily involved in similar disasieCp nor 
docs one individual realising his freedom from cxiwricnce 
and iu toiLs every oilier individual becomes similarly 
liberated. All these prove that there ate many Puru^s and 
not one* 


sankh\v\ theory of evolution and 

NYaYA COSMOGENESIS 

Tue Sankhya theory of evolution is a corollary of its theory 
of the pre^:x£sieiice of tlic effcci in the cause^ Causet 
accoiding to Sankhya, must take after the cScci which it 
produces and must couLain the latter and its distinguisJiing 
features in a subtle or potential form whluii itself. The 
world of objects must have for its cause a primodial Prakrit 
which must contain in itself the fundamental chameters of 
die objects of the w^orlti of experience. .An object of 
expedeuce, says S^nkln^^ reveak the folloviiug ehanicLers or 
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featiirtrs, Jn ihe first ptiicc* it is an object of expericjicc and 
therefore an cxporieiicc-nintcnt. Tliercforc tiicrc rmtst he 
someLhiiig in tia- objcci anM^cring lo iti naiiire as cxpcricnce- 
oonient. *1 his is i!it sattva element in the oijjcct, 5.c-, tliat 
denicni in the ohjeci which tTi:ikcs it capable tif bcittg an 
expericnciJ-contcnt, U., enables ii to manifest itself ^s 
a content of cotisciousncaa. The sattva element is thcro 
fore die inteUigpnce-siiiff in the object witfi the capacity 
of martifestaiion or prakii^. Saliva therefore it characterised 
by the quality of prak^a or manifestation and as prakSKi has 
no iveigJit (guruiva^ i) must also lie described as being devoid 
of weight, Lc,, aa being cliaracteriscd by laghiitsa or lightness. 
Besides, the content character, an object of experience has 
the further characteristic of Jntermiiictit manifestation in 
experience wJiich show's iliai there must Ik something in 
tile object which acts as a principle of ret,ardatioji and 
prevents the sattx'a element from res'ealing itself continuously 
in experience. Tliis is tlie lamas elctneni in the* object, the 
dement of mass or inertia whidi prevents sattsa from reveal¬ 
ing itself always without intermission. Jamas is thus charac¬ 
terised by the qu.iliLy of as'.uakatva or retardation and 
gurutva or ivcight. The fact, however, that no object 
remains always in darkriets or hidden from experience proves 
that there i^ a [hirei element in every object. vi 2 .. raja.s or 
energy, which overcomes the resistaiice of mmas and enabics 
sativa to reveal iudf in experience. The third dement 
thfsefore muitt pus,S(^s flic character of activation {upaspim- 
bhakatva) and motion (cabtva). .As these three elenicnts or 
gu^s constitute every objea of the world iJiey must atso he 
consiitucnn of Ulc priitiodial cause of the world, lir,, 
Prakrti. Since these elements or gunas are themselves 
vuJistrates of qualities fsattva of laghutva and prakaSa, lamas 
of gururvn and 2varatatv;i and rajiv of caiatva and upiqjatii- 
bhakaiva) they arc not guuas or qualities in the Vaiiesika 
sense of iJie term, guiia. but are sul«taiitivc rcab tliotigh not 
indcpciulent rcab as no one of the three is found without 
the otJiCT two. The tlirec gutias in ibeir intfrdepcodence 
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rntutitlice I’rakiti ivhicli is, as it WfTx:, tin* mf»c (guna) llwt 
binds Futu&i Cd saiiisara or lIic ^^'orlil oi obicct-s. 

I’rakrti cotuisiiitg ol the tine*; giti,ias is, accondiiig to 
Sankhya, in the samysvastha or tlit state of trquiTwisc in the 
jirc'cnt^irical state before there is a world of experience. 
In this state the rculs or gunas comtituting Prat-rti arc 
uniformly diffused as a consequence of which uniformity it 
has the same form everywhere aiirl jo iio distingnisliahlc form 
anywhere. It h therefore a state of formlessness of which 
no experience is possible. Through an original alogism, an 
Anadi Aviveka. or ticginningtess non-dctachineni. the bare 
relation of proximity or presence (sannidhya), between 
Punm. the iramcedcntul subject and Prakrti. the formless 
background of objects, is transformed into a samyoga or 
attachment, as a consequence of w'hich ibeic is an end of 
the state of uniform diffusion or equijMise and a consequent 
process of differentiation and integmtion in Prakni, the 
primodial cause. The process is thus one of resohuion of 
like to unlike, giving rise to unequal dLsiribiiiinn uf the 
reals at different centres and so causing tlie appeanince of 
different Coitns. Where, e.g., ive have an aggrc'gatc with 
the sattva-rcyJs preponderating over the nxiss- and energy* 
reals tve liavc a conscious being rcfleciiog tlxc Purusti's 
consciousness in itself. Wljere, again, we liave cneigy- 
dentreu preponderating over the mass^parricles and sattva* 
reals, we have a moving object. Lastly, where we have the 
mass prcpondcratiag over sattt^ and energy we Jtave a 
material object at rest. The total of lamas and rajas in 
Prakrti Ixeing consiuui, there is neitlicr increase nor diniiiiu* 
tion of the total quantity of ma.ss and energy' in the World- 
Through the process of diffcrediiation and integration energy 
tiiav pass from one form to another, but tbc iota! quantiiy 
of energy* and mass rentairw always the same. Thus physical 
energy in one arrangement may iK'come chemical energy 
and chemical energy may become energy of life and 
energy of life may become energy of mind but tJie total 
quail lit y of encigy remains always cutuiani and unchanged. 
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The Sankhya hoids^ in other wortln, that evolution is no 
addition in any way to tiie ^uni total of cnerg)’ and inai$ in 
Pnikrti, no real creation amttly speaking,, btu only initis- 
foimation or change of foniL llic foTTns which arc held in 
a!>cyancc or arrest in one amngcinent or distribation of the 
guruu or reals become released or Liberated a* h wx»rc in 
a ficw' distribution or TTamnigemeni of the same reals. The 
cvolution process Ls thus the process of manifestation of the 
non-manifesi^ of libera uon of aTrested forms. ’Tlius what 
is matter-stulf in one arrarigemont becomes life-stuff in 
another arrangtnnctu and wIlii is life-iniiif in one armnge- 
mmt becomes mind-stuff in 3 fimlicr re^iTHiigemcnr. 

The iaw^ aaording to which Prakfii ev-olves is, Sartkhya 
holds^ Samsfxia V^iveka, dlffereniiaiton in the inicgrattd. 
Hence, accoiding to Sankhyj, diffeTeniiation and integmtion 
are not two separate Tnoments of the process of evolution bin 
two aspects of one and tJie !iame process, to be more differ- 
emmed being, according to ^^llkhya, is also to be more 
tntcgrawl ai the same time. Evoltition, therefore, proceeds 
not, as in tlie Spericciian scheme, through three successive 
stages of homogcrtcityi differejithition and miegration, Lmt 
from a less differenciaied, less imegnited whole to a more 
diifcmuiaicd, more integrated whole, r.e., from whole to 
whole and Tioi from whole to ]xir[s and Lhereafter to a itiocL* 
iiiLegrated vibole. 

While visadria pari^rna as resolution fif like to unlike 
h one himi of evolution multing in differentiation and 
inttgratiou and appcararice of new fonnsn there goes on along 
with it another from n! evolution in PratrLi which is its 
dlamcLTical opposite. This is ctoluiion as sadHa [xtrjnama 
or rc^Uiiion of like to like* lloili these forms are going on 
simiiUaticausly in Prakpi, somciimcs rhe one and !Wjmeiim« 
the orher preponderating. I'hns when dissimilationp differ^ 
emiatioii and integration ptejxiudentte over asviiniliitlon 
or resolution nf like 10 like tve have a more and more 
difFcientbttd and integnited wurld corresponding to ereation. 
VV'hcn, however, assimilatian preponderates over dissimila- 
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tion the world disotegnita more and more tending lo a 
relapse into Ule original imifortuity. 

It is obvious that the Sankhya tlicory of rvokuion 
presents a strong contrast to the NyS>-3 tlteoi)- of creatiem 
<tf the Vtforld by the will of tJie Kvara out of pre-ex.istent 
atoms. There is no place For a directive iiitclligcni: will in 
the Sankhya theory' of cosmogcncsis. l^raLrti evolves of its 
own inherent energy or Rajas through the relation of bare 
proximity to Piiru^ as die Subject by a sort of unconscious 
teleology'. Piiruya i$ nothing hut the motionless inactive 
svitness of the drama of cvolmiom Prakrti evolving of itself 
for an end or pui^iose ihar lies outside itself. Riu the Isvara 
of Nyiya is not merely the final came but also the formal 
and emcieni cause of the world. 

The evolution process, according to Sankhya, is transit 
lion from potentiaUty to actuality*, i.e„ a process witereby a 
form which renvtiiu poicitttal in one aiTangcment becomes 
kinetic or actual In anotlier arrangement. And just as in 
Aristotle God as pure aauality without potentiality moves 
ihc World toicards the actual Isa lion of its poicniialittes 
H'Uhoui Hiinsctf moving, so also Punt^, the eternally real 
and complete, moves Prakni and stam it on its carter 
of evoltition and iransfoimation of energy withom itself 
moving. 

Tfie Stages of [he evolution of Prakpi into a nwld arc, 
accortling lo Sonkhya, as follow:s;— 

Prakni the non-nunlfest background beasmes. in the 
first instance, manifest as niiildhj or ttciTCral mat ter of 
experience, neither subjective nor objective. Pratyti as 
Buddhi thcreafer bifurcates into AhamkSra or the abstract 
ego as appcTceiving unity on the subjective side atid tltrough 
the mediation of Alianik 5 ni into the fne kinds of jiotcii- 
ital energy, i.e., the five Tanmkiras (sound-potciirijl. ijolrttur- 
potetuial, taste-potential, etc.) on the objective side. There¬ 
after Prakrti as Buddhi and .^hamkdra on the subjective side 
funher iramforms iuelf into the eleven different sensibilities 
(tile fi\'e scnsc-oigmw of knowledge and the five organs of 
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action and the common seanble or mind.) just as Prakiti os 
the five kinds of potential on the objective side tram- 

forms itself into the live MaJiabhatas, i.e., the five great 
elements, namely, earth, turner, fire, air, etc. with actual 
physical and chemical chamaere. 

Tlie ktania or older of the evolution of the iniccessive 
stages is, accorduig to ^nkhya. fixed, so that there ts ncs’cr 
any change in the order of iippearance of the ditfereni 
stages. 


THE J.^INA THEORY OF SYADV.^iDA 
OR SAP'r \BlLVS.'Gl NAYA 

The JaJntt believes that every subject as an existent 
admits of being affirmed or dented In seven different 
predications. The assertion even of a single predicate in 
respect of a subject, the JaJna siy-s. may be in seven ditferetii 
forms. In faa, reality is never exciusivdy this or that, but 
is of different modes or fonns so if 1.11 while in respect of 
reality in one mode we can say tliai it is, we can also say 
titai it is vot in another mode and also both is and b not in a 
tliird and so on, TTius wlicn we say of a pen that it b as a pt-ti 
W'c also mean thereby that it is not m a pencil. When we 
say it b here, we also imply that it is not there. When we 
say it is now or exists in ilie present time, we abo imply that 
as existing in the present time it b also not exbdng in the 
post or die future. In ffirt. of every real in thb scase we 
can say— 

( 1 ) that It extsu in one mode, 

{ 2 ) tliai it does not exist in another mode. 

(S) that It b. therefore, successively existent and non¬ 
existent in tlie same mode, 

( 4 ) therefore, it is unspeakable or indctcnRinatc 
(avakiavyji) as both existent and non-existent, 
;ind 
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(5) that as ihh iildcLcruiiiiatc real it exists (as irl- 

dcicmiinatc) ancf therefore 

(6) that it not exist, as other tliai) ihe iruleter- 

Him ate and therefore 

(7) as iudcitTminatej ii exists as tcell as dois not 
exist siitxessivcly. 

An eJgltth inode is tint ]possible because it brings us Ixtck 
to the indetenniiiatu anjuin. This is knotvn as the sapia- 
bhaiVgl nava or the doctrine of seven-fold predication of the 
Jainas, It la a. comUaiy of ihcir anekfintavada or the 
dot trine that reality is manifold in elxaracter. It may lie 
noted that the Jaina doctrine of sevenfold predication h a 
rejectionH fi'om :he leulisik standpoint. o( the dtJttrinie ol the 
void of the -VKdbvamika Buddhists, According to the 
MadlU'aiTiika Bxuidhim the ulimuite principle is or 

a voitl tvhich cannot be characterised eithci as rcaliiVfc or as 
unreality, or as both reality and unreality, or again as neither 
reality nor unreality. The Madhyamtka:S aigxie that if 
reality belonged to an object like a jar* tlieii ilic aaiviiy ot 
the porter vvho inakt's it viould be superfluous, and if the jar 
xverc uiLvea], no potter roukt make it real. Nor can it be 
both real 4iud unreal as it involves a aitumdiction. For tlic 
same reason it cam\ot alsii lie nciihcr rml nor imrc;d. The 
Sapin BFiahg] Nava a refutation ol the Madhyamika 
doctrine of the \oid by an apjieal to the deliverance of 
experience, Experience itself points to ancklntavruia as 
distinguished from eklntavlda, i.e, to a teiility that i:atmo[ 
Im? characterised (>> one simple iuode (ckanta) but only as 
one of mukiplc or mantfoki nature (anekaiita) so that every- 
tiling tlmt Kc experience can he dcscrified as existent from 
one [mint of view, nou-c-visietit from arifiiher, buih existent 
and rion-cxi^uiu in <iiicccs5iiori. as the indetmninatc unity 
of CXI stem and non-existent and so on. Since experience 
Itself reveals reality as being of a manifold mtuie, the 
dociritic of [he void uJiich is a denial of reality as revealeit 
iti experience has no vuUd gmund to stand upon. 
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THE RAMaNUJIST SYSTEM 

The system of Rumsnitja rejects the Jaiiia doctrine of 
ATick.3iiC3V3do 3nd its tfieoty of sevenfold prcditutioii. 
Atxording (o RlmSnuja tlicre being only one principle really 
e^tistenii the oo-cxistencc of existence, non-existence and 
otiiw modes in a plurality of really existii^ things is an 
impossibility. If it I>c said tliat M'hile existence and non¬ 
existence iH'ing contrjidictory cannot co-exist in one and 
the same thing, yet it may be capable of alternate existence 
and tion-cxL^tence, the answer Li dial alteinate exist ervee and 
non-existence can be possible only in action and not in a 
substantive real. If it be contended that the whole unlecrsc 
is multifomi like the figure ot the elephant headed deity 
Ganebi or that of Visnii as part man and part lion {nrsirnha) 
the answer is that the elepliantittc or the leonine forms do 
not exist in the same part along with the hxiinan form so that 
as the human form anti !he aniinal form belong to tw'o 
dilferent parts of dm same figure tbere is no conitadictlon. 
When existence and non'cxistence are hot Ft predicated of the 
<sime real tFic)’ are not predicated in respect of its dUFcrcnt 
parts and there is thus no possible escape from the con trad t- 
lion mvols-ed. If it iie urgwl that existence belongs in one 
form and non-existence in another form and thus there is 
no contradiction, the answer is that contradiction could liavc 
been avoided if w'e had predicated existence and non¬ 
existence at dilferent times. N'or can it I>e coiuemted that 
the multiformity of reality is like die length and shortness 
which tielang to the same thing in different relations, for 
in such length and shortness which arise tltrough different 
relations in one and the satne real there is no ootUmdiction 
as they arise from contrast svith diffeTem objects. Therefore, 
fnr want of proof, the baptabhngl-naya ptcdicaimg both 
existence and non-existence in respect of the same real must 
be rejeried .ia in sol ring contradiction, .-^gain. it may l>e 
asked, h this tloctrine of sevenfold [ircdicatinn itsdf intilorm 
(ckatita as excluding one opntradictory), or multifonn 
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:i^ canciiiatirig many contTadiciorie^)? If it h 
uniform, ihcte will emerge 3 coTiimdiciiion to the Jaina 
thesis that all liiings are multiform. Lf again it Js luultifutm^ 
the [aina ha4 hilled to pmve Iiis thesis, for a muUiform. 
statement os l>oih existent and non-existent proves tiottung. 

AtXortiing ifj the Jajiias^ the soul iias an extension equal 
to that of Its l>ady so that tvhtlc the soul of an ant pcrv'ades 
t!je iHxly of the ant and is a very siiuill soul the sotil of an 
elcpluuu pervades titc tiody of an ekpliUTU and h a sxry laigp 
soiiL But several absurdities foUoiv frxMij such a chtjorj^ of 
the soul* II iransniigtation l>c accepted as trtic (as it is by 
the Jaitias) ihtix if a man, after death, is reborn an ckp^iant 
or a smaller animal such as a bird* his soul of the si/e of the 
human tiudy ivjll be unable* after transmigration into the 
elephant form, to fill the ciuire body of che elephant, and 
if it tnuiamigrates inio die body of a small bird it would l>e 
impossible for it to be tonfiiied ^ itlitn the si/e of Jhc bird 
body* Nor will it be possible for a yogin or an ascetic to 
assmiie dilfeteni bodies at the same time ajid therd:*y exltausi 
lus raoml desert. If it l>e said llut the soul is capable of 
coniraction and expansion like the tight of a lamp then 
it will follow: that the soul is susceptihle of modification and 
is non-ctemai, ivliich will strike at the very root of ihe law- 
of Karma so that rtierit tvill go uitrev^'arded and demerit 
unpunished. The Jaina ihan7, therefore, both in respect 
of its doctrine of sevenfold predication and its conception of 
a contracting and expanding soul is uicomp^tible with the 
Lcachings of liic infallible V^erlaji. Ramanuja, therefore, 
rejecting the Jaina theory, expounds the Liparil^ic teaching 
as follows : 

'Hicre ate three priitciplos—cit* the conscious soul, adi^ 
tlic non-intcUigent world atui Tivara or the Lord as ihc unity 
of the ttvo, Thuv it has been said* mill and nnft-soul 

are che three principles : Hari (A'i^nu) h l^ord^ indis rdual 
spirits arc souls and the perceived wwld b non-soul." 

^tankarurarya gives a different account of I he Uparti^^ic 
teachings. Affording (o Wm pure uodifferenced Inidli- 
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gtnce is UraJmian. the ultimate reality. Thus the AKwlute 
or Bnthmaji which is cicniai, jnirc, itiirlligeiit and frthc and 
ilie identity whereof with tJie Ji\a or inritvidual siiirlt is 
Icamt from rcftretice to the same subject in such Upaui^dic 
texts as rhat thou an', undei'gacs bondage autl emancipa¬ 
tion, 'J'lie universe of dfJJetcnees consisting of knouTr, 
knowing and kuaw'it is an il)nsor>' superimposition on the 
(irulilTerenccd pure Intelligence which is Ihnhnian nr the 
AJisolute Reality. Muintaining the identity of the Indivi¬ 
dual soul and Bniliman and acknowledging tJie possibiJiiy 
of a caitielJaiimi of the Iregirtiiingless illusion that causes tlie 
appearance of difference by the realisation oE the unity of 
the individual spirit and Braiiman, the SankaritiA reject the 
division of the ultimate Reality into soul, iioit-soul and the 
Lord as the Ra man ujhts do. 

The j&inkaritcs attvtbuce the appearance o£ difference 
to a tjcginninglcss tUtision tvJiich is nothing hiii a form of 
jxjsitite igtmrance fbhivarupa ajnana}. In proof of Ignor¬ 
ance as a prmtiviiv as distingqisltcd from mcit* nqjatjve 
absence of kiiowletlge the Sankariies cite such perceptions as 
I am ignorani"* "I know not myself and mhtr things'. Such 
wlf<onscious igjmrancc, the Sankariics contend, is not 
mere absence of knowledge. Neither Prabhakaras nor the 
followers of Kumarila Bliaita can consistently expLiin self- 
conscious ignorance as absence of knowledge. Tlie Prabhii- 
kaias do not recognise absence as a (ladartlia or know- 
able and Uiercforc. according to Prabhstkaras, the experience 
of jgnorance is no experience of absence. Nor can a Bhatta 
conststently say that wc pcrceite or liavc immediate experi 
^cc of the absence of knowletlge. Knowledge, according to 
Bhattas. IS never an object of perception hm 5, kiioun bv 
i^ercncc from the mark of knnw'riness ivhtch it generates in 
the object known. Since knowledge itself cannot l^e knowm 
immediately but only mediately hv inference, the absence of 
knowledge cinnoi also be knoim immcdiaielv, for any 
mimediaie ktioviledge of the alwcocc of ktjotvlctlgc will 
entail not merely an immediaie experience of the absence 
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but abo an iintnt'^iatc txpciiciice of the knowlctlge die 
absence i%hcTeof is immediatelv apprehended. Tliu*. nuidier 
according to the Prabbakaras. nor aceording to the Bliiitas, 
cart one's jH^rctived ignotaiicc l>e explained as an immediate 
experience tit the ahseijcc of knowkxige. The diffitnliit-^ in 
respect of iM:If-consciou!i ignpranre can l>c avoidcft only if die 
ignonincc exjjcrknced be explained as a pof^itivc kind of 
ajAaiia or ignorajictv Le,, an cxpR:rtcnccd fXisitivuy ^rfiith 
esn be ccmtradictcd or cancelled hy ktiowkdgc. Self-cions' 
cious jgiKirance thui furnishes an actual cxanipJe of a posi¬ 
tivity contradictorily related to knowledge^ i.c., a positivity 
whicJi endii or tenniimtcs im the apjicaraijcc of knowledge or 
realisitioR. Tbe imya or tlie emnue nestience which causes 
I he apjjcarance of a world of differetKe consist iiig of kiwver, 
knowing smd known in the undifferenced essence «)f Purcn 
Prestontaisve Consciousness which is Rrahnian or Alisnlute 
Reality is alum a beginningless entjuiiive or positive ignor¬ 
ance of the ty|>e of self^onsdous ignoiance and is terminated 
nr ciiiiccllcd by the realisation of Brahman's tindiffcrenccd 
essence. 

Ramanuja poinr^ out that view of knowledge 

as pure, iindiffcrcnccd conicioiwncss is a myth w^itbout sup 
port in experience* Pure objeettess knowing, knowing w^hich 
is not the knowing of any tiling ivhatsocvcrp is noivhere found 
in experience. All knowing is knosving of an ohjeci other 
ihan knowing and is the property of the stibject that knoivs. 
This is hnw knowing is revealed in experience. Knowing is 
known ttnrttcdlately by the ttmwx-r aiitl is sv-apnikasa or sclf- 
revcaling in iltis sense, i.t, as immediately revealing itstlf 
as kno^ving lo its own snl^rstrate, (he knowciv dirouglt its own 
activity. It is also ssaiyatiriktaprakiiaka, i^e., sclf-transccn- 
deiit as revcHiling an fdiject other than itself. Every^ act of 
know'ing thus immediately reveab l>oth itself and an nhpci 
oiher ihau ifwlt It reveals ilself immedisuety to ihc subject 
or self w hose pnipeny it is and U so ret'cab iUclf as n-n c^ling 
an objea other liriii iiscih klente ivc know our oivn know^- 
tng iinnicdJan:Lv ihttmgb the act of knowing. bi respect of 
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^ knowing of othor persons, however, ive have only an 
inlereniLtl or nredtaic knowledge. Likewise, in respect of 
the txjoolleciion of our past experiences we Jiavc no dtrea or 
immediate cotrseJousness of the experience that is jwst 
through itself or its ouri activity hut through a present act 
of memory other titan the fiasc experience which is dead. 
Thus in the case of other peoples knowing as also in respect 
of knovv ing of past knowing there is no direct knowing of 
knowing thmngh itself but only indirect knowing either by 
inference from marks or by the acitviiy of a present recollec¬ 
tion. In these cases, therefore, knoiving is not known through 
itself and is therefore not seiMumtnous or self-revealing. 

Tliough knowing is known both mediately and imme¬ 
diately and IS thus an object of knowledge, yet it 1$ not on a 
par with objects in general. An object other than knowing 
reveals itself to a subject other than itself and it so reveals 
itself not through its own activity Imt Uuougb the subject s 
^ of knowing tliat apprehends it. But knowing reveaks 
itself by its own activity to its suljatrate, vii., the subject that 
knows. In thbt sense an object k jatta. noti-iniclligcni, being- 
for-anotlicr, while knowing is ajada, non-objcciivc and is 
spiritual. 

Knowledge being knowlctlge of objects and stldi know¬ 
ledge.' being the product of tUflfemm sources of knowledge, it 
follows (liat ail knowledge as pnidiict has a Ixgintiing mul 
an end. Further as knowledge is knowledge as revealing 
olijccts and as objects arc both eternal and non-etcntal and 
differ from one another, it follows that knowledge, as reveal¬ 
ing diffcteiu fibjects, is different in different instanccic 
Hence ihe -Advaiia view tltat timeless Intelligctice is tlte pre¬ 
supposition of all mental mfuies in liuic and is the ultimate 
ttudiffcrejiced reality of which ordinary knowledge is only a 
fiilse appearance must be rejcctnl as being inconsistent with 
the delivemiice of experience, There is no objectleu pure 
knowledge as .Adraittns say. nor it sleep a proof of such kmuv- 
Icdgc. In sleep the object of knowledge is the T or the self 
as the substtatam of knowtedge, Tlii, explains the recoltcc- 
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don 'I slept torafortabiy" ^tcr iht sltcp is over- In short, 
while in sleep die *V Is die object of tnowlciigep in die 
w-aking stale knowing also levoab an objea other tlian the 
knower, 

Since each knowtr kriciws hLs owti knowing immediately 
and knows the knowing of otJicr persons mediately by infer¬ 
ence it follows ihai cadi kitower ktiow '4 his owiri cognitive 
states as different from the cognitive series of other knouei^. 
'rhis explains the-distinction l3etwTeti 'you^ aod *hc\ 
That each kiuming has an object different fru^m that of 
another knowing also sliows that cv^nitivc acts are also 
different from one anoiher and that there is no irath in die 
Ad^'aita view that particobr cognitive acts arc only false 
appearances of an indivisible (akfianda) essence of Pure 
knowtng. Not docs the Advaita view that knower and objects 
know^n art also false appearances of pure undLfferenccd. 
Intelligence stjuare with the facts of experience, knowing 
reveals objects and is kjiotving only as obicd-revealing. 
Therefore, there must be a knower to whom knowing 
rei'eals its objects- 

Thai the knower cantiol be identical in essence with 
kiiowing as such is also proved by the following considera- 
tions. 'Hie knower is knoivii :\3 persistiog in spite of the 
lapse of time a$ is evidenced by the experience of recognition. 
What I say, T am the selTsame V wiio saw this house a 
year f rexognise myself as a pennaneni self pez^Lsiing 

from jKist tci present. 1 thus cognij^ myself as enduring as 
against the act of recognition which t cofpiisc as a jircscnc 
act witFi a begmntng and an end. This shotvn diat 1 have 
aft imniediate experience of myself as pemtanoni. of iiiy cog- 
niiivc ^ci av impemianetii and of myself durefore as 
dilferent from nty ;ici of cognition. 'The Adsaitins' vieiv 
thus coDtraclIcis ihe evidence of inimefliaie experience- 

1 he .Vdvajiins" contention that wiiat wc know as T is 
a fat^4r appearance geneniiirf] by adliyasa oi siipcrtifi]io^irfon 
of Pure Intelligence on the iioir-inuiligeiit Avidya is also 
untenable for ihc foilotving rc:asojis. When ivc have a false 
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appearance sutJi as tliat of a snake in a rope, ihe illusion is 
of ilie fcn iTi.. '’niis Is a snake". In the self'!iiminous experi* 
ence in tviiidi ilic *1' is revealed, the T i.s ncs'ealed as the 
krtotrer and kntnvlcdge is revealed as the property of the T. 
This is obvious from suiJi judfpnents as "1 know"'. "1 Jiave 
knowledge of such and such objects", etc. In the instance 
of (hr stwkt’-rope illuston the illusory appcamncjc, viz., 'the 
stiakc' appears as one with the * J his\ viz., ilic locus of the 
illusion, and not as a projjcny of the 'This', W'c say. "Tliis 
i$ a snake' and not “This has a anake as its property'. Hence 
as knower cannot he the satnc as the act of knowixtg. 
Admita regards Uie antaltkarana, or the inner instrument of 
experience, as the knower bin this view is obviously luucn- 
able for the simple reason that the anmltkarana being non- 
iiuelligent ointKit Ire the T or the subject of knowing. 
Knowing derives its cliaracter of revelation Emin tlie sdf- 
nn'caling T. it is the T tJiat miparts to knowing its power 
of revelation and the ‘I" must therefore l>e essentially self- 
luminous and tmelligent and tmlike the non-in tel Hgeni 
anlahkaraip, 

Mor is the Advaita vietv that Arman is akhanda and 
therefore not relative to any other tiring tenable. Atman 
can be akhan^, i.e., iindiffcrenced, oniy as distinguished 
from that which is sakhari^ or susceptible of difTetenors and 
is thus necessarily related to the latter. Nor is the Aitnan 
akhanda or indivisible in the sense of being devoid of pro¬ 
perties, for the vetv description of .Atman as iitdtvislbU- or 
aklLin^ ascril>cs to it the character of indivisibility. Further 
Atman as knower is related to knowtiyg as its propeny and 
through the projicny of knowing to the object known. 

Atman as 'V. tliuugh related to the otijcct known, is, 
however, not a gencraiid event and endures even in rlcep 
sleep. That the T endures in deep sleep is evidenced bv 
the Tocolleciion afier steep, vir., '1 tiad a sound sleep', ff 
the T did not reveal iiself in sound sleep ihrre woubl Ihj 
no recollection in rbc form 'I had a sound sleep', but only 
as '"riicre was no T at the time of sleep.'* tn short, the 
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ot>jccf of knoivinj; in soimet sleep was iltc and no external 
object, \Vlicn I say on waking, 'I slept soundly, I knew 
nothing' I mean Uiai 'I knesv only myself antlnoobjeci oiber 
than niyseir. In fact, the absence of objects which I retail 
in staking is jiisr the bare self as tlie object of my expericate 
during sleep, the absence beii^g nothing but tin: loot ion «f 
absence, i.c.. a simple presence (as Prabfiakaras say). 

The I'Vdvaitiiis cite M;lf<onscions ignorance as es'idence 
of a jjositive nesticiice. When [ say 1 know not myself and 
other tilings', T am conscious of an ignorance that is not mere 
alfscnce of krtovvlcitgi-. says the Advaitin. But this view tloes 
nm liear cxaininatton. tit self-tonicious ignorance tJie jiosi- 
lisx igimranre is in rei|>eci (jf tlie self as the object of ignor¬ 
ance and also lias liie self as its subject or sufstrate tlmi is 
ignorant. The question thus arises, at the time of the cmis* 
ciousiiess of the igimraiice, is there any consciousness of the 
self as pure imdiffcrenccd consciousncM, or is there no such 
consciousness r If the aostver is in the aHitiuative. then, in 
so far as such consciousness of self cancels ignorance, tiicre 
is no room for the lO-cxistence of ignoiance, positive or 
otherwise, tvitfi the realisation of the self as Pure Intelligence. 
If, however, the answer is in the ctegatis'e. then, in the 
a!>scntc of any knowledge of (he oirject of the igttoraitce. vJ*., 
the self as Pure consciousness and aiso of the subject of the 
ignorance, i.e., of ihc self as that which is ignorant, there 
cannot be any con^iousness of the ignorance. 

Tut I her, tlie Adsaitin view iliar Brahman which is Pure, 
Noti'dital Intelligence appears kilsety as the triad of knower, 
knowing and the known through the adjunct of .\fayi or 
Nescience. « also not tenable. For hiiw docs this Nescience 
function and thereby cntisc the apftciirajicc of the world of 
diffcTcuce? li cannot has-c the individual «elf as its subs' 
trate, for ihc jiva or the individual self is itself the product 
of Ncscifnce. Nor can NisEricnce tiavc Brahman iis its snbv 
tmic. for Rrahman is Pure, .5elf-]timinou.v Intelligence and 
anv Nescience in Brahman is iiicorwisicnt with the namre 
of Btu liman as Pure, Self-shining Intelligence. 
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The Advaitin coiiiends that ihc rektkni between 
BraEnnaji and Nescicrice is a false appearance (njithya) tn the 
!wnse of being not dcscribable eiilier as real or as unreal 
(s^dasatlv'iJaksa^). Bui the Advaiu* vieiv h uii tenable for 
ihe kdloiving reasons. If a thing is real, it is tiot miresil ; 
and if a ihiiig is OTiTeal. it is not real. There is no mom tor 
a tliiixL or fourth altemative in the seme of being 'hodi real 
and unreal*, or ^neither real rwf uurcar. The Advaitins* 
belief in a categoiy of mith^'a or false in the sense of being 
’neiiher real nor unreal' thus docs not bear criticaJ examina¬ 
tion. 

In the stock example of illusion of silver in a moiher^sf- 
pear!. there is no indescribabte silver in the sense of a silver 
which is neitiurr rea! nor unreal. On tlte contrat)"* the silver 
perceived is real silvc:r, liiough the proport Jon of silver in 
ihe tnother-of’jscarl being veiy small oompared to iis otlier 
eleoients^ the silver pereeived is negligible and canncii bt: 
turned lo pnirtical use. This is why the perception is railed 
an iilnsinn. In fexip ihe illusion of silver in ihe motheT-of- 
jieart would not be possible if there were no similarity 
bersveen silver and mothcr-ol-pcarL So the object perceit’etl 
is both silver and moiher-oE-peaxK and the sifnilariiy, on 
analysis, resolves inio the presence of silver in die inothtT* 
td-pearl. So t!ie object perceived is both silver and mother- 
of-pearh hill die clctneut of ^.ilver is so small tliai ihe otijea 
car* be used only as inoiher^f-pearl and not as silvci. 

Hetice, though all knowterlge k of tliat wIiLch is and. 
ftrictlv ooiisitlcrcd* rhene is no difference lielwten knowledge 
^^nd illufiion^ yet front the praaical stand-point, knowledge 
is eiihcr j>raciically useful ant! therefore vnlkl knowledge or 
pninij, or of no pratticnl value and therefore jion-\'alid 
knowlctlge or apmina. .Apmma is either (a) v3Tn.^aya or doubt 
tvlietein for practical piiTpnsc$ liiconipdtible dvaranei’^ 
are apprehended in the s^ime object leading to mental 
inifcitainty anrl indecision, (b) bhrama wherein an 
utiject is apprehended in a cluimeter oppo^l (viixidia) 
in naiiire lo iiv pniCLically useful propcriies^ (c) where 
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an object is apprehended in the tharacter of another 
(anyatha) objea^ ami not lit ihc diaracter in whlcti 
it can be turned to practical use. distinguisited 

from apraniar prania or valid knowk-dge (as 
liara anugii^) conforms lo the rcquircoienu of practice. 
Such kfiotvlcdgc h dtlier perceptual, iiiferciiijal oc vcrlial 
rebttvdy to iu* pTOKiniate dine or source, ptmyat^. anu^ 
iiiaiia or bbifa. Comi^itsunp piesurpjKian ctc^j of the 
Advaittiis are not additioruil sources of kiiovi Ledge, but only 
disgiiisetl forms oE the above three. Comparison ami pre- 
siiitiption. e.g., arc iiothing but inference and anuptLibdld 
h only the perception of the bate locus* 

As nekhcT peixcpuoTi, nor inferei^cc. nor ^beb or 
verbal knowledge delivers a non-relatlDoal content^ the 
Ad\aiia doctrine of a Pure Non-relational i^scnce of Coni- 
ciomness as the one l^ltJinaic Realiiy laths the support of 
s'alid evidence in any form. Nirvikalpa pratyaksa reveals a 
relational object and sat ikalpa pnuyafcia reveah it as related 
to otlier Tctatioiial objects, &ibda also as conimunicatioji 
through propo$iicions predicating a character of a subject also 
ccjii^eys only reladonal contents. The same is true of 
inference alstj as inference proves only what can be perceived 
or ciiiumuntcaied by language- 

It follows chat as all the sources of valid knowledge 
convey' only rcbciunal taci^ the non-relational Btahinan of 
the Advahin is a myth witliout valid ovidenec. Nouc of die 
pnintaE^„ in faa. proven a nini&e^ object- tf the Pure 
nisrinciionlcs^ KoowJcflgc of the Advaitnt were a reality it 
would he hulistinguishable from anything else and therefore 
could not be distlDguislied even knowledge. lCiii>wlcdge 
is always tlie property oE a kitower and is of an oh jeer tnowOp 
w tliat knowing is ne^et known except as disnngui^lietl from 
the know'cr and the known, 

Since the pramii^s psovc only viksia objeas. it folio 
tliat all knowing is in the form of a judgment prediciU- 
iiig an attribute of a substanctv T1ie sitbsiaiue-atti ihuic 
rcl-ition thus characterises both knowledge and the reality 
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known. To tnow anything, tn otlu-r word's, la to know it 
as a suhftatice dlistingiiishetl by an attribuiv. In kmm'tng a 
tow, e.g., we know it .'u a parttciibr con', i.e., as a substance 
jiossessing the characier of ‘cownessV The 'oow'ncss' may be 
obsers'L-d in other particulars, Le.. in otlicr cows, and in ibis 
respm may ]>e called a different cowness, Uvn in so far as 
there is a striking siinilariiy or N:iiisndr^ya beitrocn the cow- 
ncss of one cow and that of another cow, tvc may also call 
>1 the siiine (cf.. ibc Quddliist view of unit'crsal). 

Tile subsiance-atinbuic relation vrliieh characterises 
reality ,-tlso explains tlie relation lieiwcen Krahmaii as the 
Lord or Kvara and the world of intcMJgem souls (dtj and 
non-incclUgent things (acii). hut the substance-aliributc 
relaiinn, it may be noted, is a comprehensive relation com¬ 
prising within it the relation of soul (^Tln) and body (jania}. 
of whole (a mil) and pan (aiida), of subject (visayl) and object 
(vi^ya). of organism (aiigi) and organs (ai'iga), etc. Hence 
hraluiian as livara or the Lord is not merely subetante in 
relation to the world of sentient beings (cif) and inanimate 
objects facti) as its aitribute, but Is whole in relation to ilie 
latter as its parts, is soul in relation to it as its body, is subject 
in relation to the svorld as object, etc. TJiis may he explained 
as follows, jmt as the body docs not lisc but dies and 
deoimposcs svbcn the soul leaves it, so docs the svorld of cii 
and acit evolve from the subtle or causal state to the mant- 
fesi or effw± state in so ^ as Brahman itifoi-nis and .sustains 
it. Tlie idefuiiy of Brahman and the world of cit and acit 
is thus the identity of a substance and its aitribuics. The 
relation of Brafiman and the world may thus be dcscriherl 
as one of qualified identity or vKHiadvajta. According to 
V'idiian H. N. Riiglias'cndrathaia ^Studies irt E’Jtiiomphy No. 

1—llhiversity of Mysore) vi^iyiadvaita Ls a compound of two 
tetnwand can be construed as (i) visistayoh advaiia, meaning 
nrlsaiia. or identity, of ns-o viijstas, or qitalified eruictev ■ -ind 
<ii> viJistasya adviiTta. Lc,. identity, or advaiia, of a 
I'iiiyia, or qualified retility. With reference to the first sense 
the lenn stands for three ideas viz,, (i) the identity of the 
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€vo1vM cidiLciii w'iih lL^c subtle Dr non<vq]vcd citkeit with- 
0ixt ivhich the former cirnaot exist* {ti) the idemity of 
BtTihniuii qualified by lealiLy qi satta as (Jic material cause 
With Jirahman tjuaJified by kiiqwktl{^ and bliss (jrtann atitl 
iijianda) as (he eJficJent causc and (iti) the itkiuiLy o£ 
Btahm^ti as the ground of the entire universe with the laLter 
as tJiai which is grounded in* or sustained by. Brahman^ fjoth 
being qualificti 

From the above it follows that the Advaita view of 
BraJunait in itself as the ultimate non-rehttional Reality 
consi^^iiiig of the essence oE Uodilfcren ccd Eternal In tell i- 
gence. and of a saguna or rdaiionol Jindunan as a false 
apfsearance of the former as creaior, mainta titer and ikst rover 
of tin: world* cm mot tie niaiiiLaiiicd. )n faa.> when the VecLt^i 
siK'ak of nir^una Brahman, all that they mean is that 
liiTiliiiiim is devoid of all qualities dm jTii]>Drt defect^ iiii|>cr- 
feci ion k want, etc.. Braltman being eliaractcrised by iUl the 
katyanagiinas or auspicious qualities iniixtiting excellence 
and the good of creatures. Bi^mian is thus throughout a 
relational Absuluiq, being in incessant relatjnu to creatureSk 
cancelling their impcrteciions and assisting them in finding 
otit and attaining ^rhat h really benefidai and gocKl for 
theiiLseIvcs- An exanunation of these kalyrinagimas, or 
auspicious tjmtlitits qI Brahman, clearly brings out the in- 
hercmly rdaciona) cliaracier ol Bndmian. Consider, e.gn. 

I he ijuaiitiesof knowledge {jnana)^ might forgiveness 

St raigh [forward nc$$ (aijava), etc^ in Brahinatr Of 
what use h knowledge to the all-knowing BTahtnan unless 
it tie for the enlightenment of creaturev whn are ignorani 
of I heir ow n goodr t>E wliat use ts inigtit to the Aimiglity 
l.flTd iifiless it he for assiseing Aveak, helpless aeatures tJi 
attaining their real giHMi and avoiding what is Ziarmful ? 
Of what iisep again, is rorgivenesas as a qiLiliiy in the LoTii 
unless it be fur reclaittting sinfitt crcanires who watnler from 
the right path and are lost in the w ilderness of ihc world? 
Similarly; of whsi use is stniighifonv.'U'dness in the J.ord 
unless there are crooked creatures who Itavc n« hr won hack 
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lo honesty and sitraight'lfvtti^? Tims each and evoy one 
of the kalyanagunM is wliat it is because of the Lord's reUt* 
tion to creatures. Cut out hniic beings, consider the Lottl 
to be an undifferenced Absolute as the Advaitins coiwitkr 
BrahRiati to be. and all these auspicious tjuaJities in the Ixnd 
liise their reason for existcjice. The Ijirri, therefore, is a 
triediatcd .Absolute, an Omnipcrsonaliiy tJtai is wliat it is 
in and through its relation to finite pcisons iimited by the 
world of inanimate objects. 

Creation is defined as Jtvanam tijjivanant or inbreathing 
of life into finite spirits, just as sthiti or maintenance i$ 
anupravesa. indwelling, of the Lord in His created world. 

is called praiaya or dissolution of the world Ls e^cplained 
as the iuaaisaiing of the creature, i.e., putting him into 
chains, as it ivene, so tliat he may not do further tiarm to 
himscif allured by the blandishments ol sense. TJius the 
purpose of creatinn is the good of creatures, so that when 
the creature forgetting his real good misuses his chance and 
do« more atid more tiano to himself, the Lord, jw the 
loving Father, puts him into chains and deprives him of the 
power of doing fuithcr injury to himscif. 

Tlw created world of di and acit consists of two 
catt^ories of objects, vie,, drarya or substance and adra^ya 
or non-substance. Since substance alone tan be the substrate 
of changing states, it is only objects that are of the nature of 
siubstance that can be upadana kamna or material cause. 
There are six kinds of substance, vir., KvTira or the Loid. 
jtva or individual soul, dharmabhutajriana, i.e., knowledge 
of the jiva which, tliougli a propeny, is also sul»tnite of 
changing states, juddltasattva or ntiy^vibhuti (as distin¬ 
guished from satua niixcd with rajas and lamas), piakrti or 
the ground of the world of nanire and kil.-i or time. Of 
these, the last two have objectivity or Iteing-for-another 
(jada) while tlie First four are ajada or non-oiiieciise. Pnikni 
consisting of rniim-wiiva, i.c., Mttva mixed with raj« and 
tanias, is jada. non-sentient, objective, while iudilhasaitva ts 
ajada. non-objective tliough not ett or conscious Like dhairoa- 
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bhQtajniilu u'hich is both dhamu or propcny of the knower 
and is substarujC as the snbaiaie of dunging states. Time 
(kala) is aJso jada. i.c,. an objective substance. Adrav^'a, non- 
substance indudes sound, touch, taste, sntcll, odour, SiUiva, 
rajas, tamas, santyoga and power. Saitva. rajas aiul tatnav 
in iheir intermixture constitute prakrti, the ground of physi¬ 
cal nature. Iji the state prior to creation, tbev ate in a 
state of equipoise and at the will of the Lord Utc^' differen¬ 
tiate and intc^tc in unequal proportion and tlim start the 
process of creation. Sattva, however, is distinguished ftom 
rajas and lanuts in this that while the latter two arc the 
cause of bondage, sutva liberates the individual from the 
toils of sainsar:i. 

Tlic Nyaya view dial jfiana, sukha, duhklia, iccha, 
dve^. pravTt ti, dlianna, adharma and saipskara are the nine 
speciftc qualities of the self offends against the rule of parsi¬ 
mony. Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and will are all modes 
of jnSna or oc^ition and dhamu. or merit is God’s Grace 
just as adharma or demerit b its absence, Wliat is called 
samskara is also nothing but a form of samyoga. 

Since Bvara or the Lord is the ultimate Reality or 
Soul of which the world of dt and acit arc the twdy, realisa¬ 
tion by the individual of its essential dependence on the 
Lord as His body is Itberatton. while ignorance of it lead¬ 
ing to a mistaken idea of oneself as having independent rcaiity 
and to consequent sclf-assCTtroii and self-will against the 
Lord's will and purpose is bondage entailing suffering and 
misery. 

Realisation of one's real status as dependent comes 
iJmnigh; —. 

(a) .A course of karmayoga oonsisting of disinterested 
performance of one's unconditional diittca and the eschewing 
of all interested actions from empirical motives leading to— 

(b) Jrunayoga or tlir realiiatton of one's essential depen¬ 
dence on tlie lj>rd as the iatiri nr soul of whoiii the Indisi- 
tlual is the body,, cubnittatitig in— 

(c) BhaktiyMDgp or the practice of devotion ihrougii the 
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astaiigsyoga as hi auxiliary conditions comisiiug of «hc 
practice of yama or restraint i and nipma or ruless etc., and 
through (1) viveta or praake of diMrinnuaiion bettvccii ilic 
nglit and the iviong sort. (2) vimoka or csdietiing of desires, 
(3) abhsasa or repeated practice. {'!) kriyi or <lne disdiarge 
id one's duties, (S) kalyana or praciisiiig truthfulness, tmd- 
tiess, right aiiitiidc. ahiipsa or harmlessness and tharuy| 
((5) anavasada or non-tlepression at misfotiuiie and 
(7) anutidliatsa or tion-clatton at good fortune. 

Devoium so practised, according to tlic above condi¬ 
tions, brings on realisation at the end and is essentially of 
the nature of an intcllectoal intuition in which the re pro 
sentation of the ultimate trnib becomes a presenuition or 
intuition of the reality as it were. 

Such realisation contes from the grace of God, according 
lo ihe school of Lokadiarya, and does not require any special 
fiualifyitig for it by the discipline of karma, Ararding to 
the school of Vciikatesa, hosvcver. tltc intlnidual must 
qualify for Divine Grace by the discipline of karma before 

Divine Grace on liberate him. 

(d) After Bhaktiyoga aud the consequent intellectual 
intuition of one's essembl deiJentScncc on the 1-urd comes 
prapatti, iiranagati or self-surrender so ihai the individual 
rclinqwislies all sclE-will and conedt and considers himself 
to be an instrument worked by the Divine ^Vi^ in the 
fulfilment of Divine puiposc. \Vith prapsuti comes libera¬ 
tion troDi the bondage of samsara. 


ADVATTA—THE PHlLOSOPm’ OF SANK,\Ra 

charya and his school 

Accoroim; to Ramanuja and hU school neither reality not 
our kiiowkrlge of it is indeterminate, both reality and 
kno^vlcrlgc. according to them, being diaractetised by the 
rclais<m of subsitance and attribute. The Advaiiin points out 
that this view of reality and knoitlcdgc leads to iiisupcrable 
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difficult i«, CottAidcr, f,g,* the RanlatUJji.U analysis p£ an 
act of knowirig such as '[ht? lotus is Idue' (nlla utjxtla). 
According to die Ramatiujiist, this is a judgment which 
prctUcates a particular *blue‘ as an instance of the unis'ersat 
of blueness' (nTLttva visistd nlU) of a particular loim as an 
instance uf the imiversiit of lotusness (utpataiva vjjista 
utjxila). For die Ramaniijist therefore the predicate as well 
as the subject of a judgment are qualified sutKtances (subs¬ 
tantives qualified by adjectis'es). But liow can otic visista 
lie predicated of aiiuthcr vijSista ? Haw can one qualified 
substance be die predicate of another qualified substance P 
Houfj in otlicr words, tan a substance be qualified by aiKuhcr 
substance, and an attribute be the attribute of another 
attribute r If substances could lie attributes of other subs¬ 
tances, and qualities could be attributes of other qualities, 
the distinction between substance and quality will cease to 
exist. Qualities arc qualities of substances and not of other 
qualities, and sulmanccs are substrates of qualities ami not 
themselves qualiiies of other substances, 'Flic Ramanujisc 
analysis of the act of tx^iition will, in other words, obliterate 
the tlistinction lietween the differeni padarthas, the different 
categories of ubjects. 

It follows from the above that no judgment asserts chc 
unity of one qualified substance with another. What a 
judgment such as 'S is P’ really affirms Is the affirming cons- 
ciomness as the imdiffcrcuced reality cancelling both S and 
P as mutually inc(iiii{n(ibie. F.g„ in the jttdgmcnt 'The 
lotus is blue’, tlic Motus' is different from 'blue' and ’blue' 
is different from the ‘lotus' so that they are reciprocal 
negatives of each other. WTicn the judgment brings thew 
iw'o ittcompatibies logefber, 'loim' and 'blue' as reetproca] 
uegutivci cancel each other. The reality which siirs'ivcs in 
the jiidgmcnc is the Pure Affiriiung Cortsciousness. Cogni¬ 
tion as judgment thus proves undiffcreiiced Consctoiisricss as 
the Reality fiilscly appearing a,s rclalions of contoiis. 

Fhe Raminufisi vietv tkii wc have immediate experi- 
etree of the self as (he permanent knotver or T ant] of 
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knowledge as a properly of ihe ‘F having a beginning and 
an end in umc also docs not bear exatnination. How can 
the self know iwclf a* a permanent *1’ distinct from its 
knowledge which lias a beginning and an end except by a 
constiuosness that has neither begintiing nor end i Nor can 
the necessity of such a consciousness be tUspaased with since 
prameyus or objects asserted witfioui proof or evidence are 
only dogmatic assertions inoonsistem with sj'Stcmaiic logical 
thinking. If it be contended that proof consists in facts and 
not in the testimony of coTLSciousness, die answer is that facts 
as experienced, i.e., as consciousness of facts constitute the 
real evidence in all cases. Hence, as all evidence, in the 
last analysis, is the evidence of cDiisciousiicss, it follows that 
only a titndess consciousness c;in prove knowltdgc liaving a 
beginning and an end to time. Consider, eg., an act of 
cognition in time such as the knowledge of a jar. Now. its 
being in rime means that it has a bq^inning and an end in 
time, and this again means that it was absent for aJJ the 
time prior to its beginning to be and will be aliseni for all 
the time after it will cease to be. Thus its antecedent and 
emergent absimee comprise the W'holc of time minus the 
limited period of its existence as a temporal cognitive aa. 
Such absence, antecedent and emeigcm, as also presence for 
itie limited period of its existence cm be certilied only by a 
consciousness that comprises the whole of time. !n other 
wards, it is only an eternal intelligence thai tan certify 
mciiul cvenLs in time. 

Rni]i 3 nujist.s say that the self know's it seif as a permancni 
'F fliffereoi from its property of knowing w'hidi U a temporal 
cogniiivc act. Hence, according to Ramanujists, the self 
knows itself as a siihsiance or subsinue of which knowlaJge 
is an attribute. It thus knows itself as a substantive object 
diSL-reni from its act of knowing which it know'sos a pro|>crty 
nr an attribute of itself. But how can an obieci nf one kind 
lie knowm » different from an object of another kind except 
by a consciousness W'bich comprehends both categirries of 
objects and also theit objective dilicrcnce as substance and 
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^Ltribiiic ? If it be contended that the conscioume^ which 
coniprehcnrls die diilctcnce an object* ix., a iiiii'd 

ott^ory- of object different from seJf and its property of 
knowing, lIk'ii to prove ifiis riiird object we must jiosit a 
fourth coiL^ifjmnesA which comprellends "sdfp knowing", 
and the ‘comprdiending cousciotisness^ and also their objec¬ 
tive differences. And thus an endlcs* series of con^yciousness 
of consciousness etc., will he iuCTiiahk—a consequence which 
can be avoided only it the certifying ccniseiotisness be regard¬ 
ed as SL'lf-certJtying and unobjortive. 

Further* Ritmanujisis say, 'knowing* and the 'object 
kiitiwn' arc immediately presented as differtm from one 
another and their difference ts as much a fact of immedtaLe 
experience as the three cniiiies which differ. Bin lieing a 
fact of experience no moic proves the reality of difference 
tliait the iUusoty snake (in the ro]>e-siiake illusitm) being a 
fata of experience proves it to be an intclligEble real snakci 
For comidcT the following in regard to the idea of difference. 
When Qjie thing is sard to differ from another, is the differ¬ 
ence l>etween the two th[Tig:!i itself diffcrcni from the ihiugs 
ihai differ, or is it ncui-diffrrcnt from ihcra ? If tlie Ursst 
altemative lie accepted, iJicn the difference between the two 
things ticing differenr from die things themselves* we shall 
luive iw+*i more dtffeFcnccsy one between difference and one 
of the two differents ami another between difference and the 
second differeiiL Ami as the sattic problem will recur in 
regard to ihcse two tliffcrenccs wliich, as two^ nmsi them¬ 
selves differ* we shall be bTidcd into an endlres scries of 
differences lo explain one single difference. If. however, the 
second altcTnati^e be accepted anil diffcitmce lie conceived 
as being iion-ilifferein fTnin rhr thing!; tlcn differ, then tlie 
question ariscTi. is the difference between twi things. A and 
B, one unitan differencep so that the diffcraice beiwecn A 
and IJ is the omc as tlic differcitcc between B and or arc 
ihcie two diffcrcni diffcraicvs. *i\\ rtiffeience from B" lieing 
one diffeicnce and *B's differenre bmn A" being another 
difference? If the Latter ahemative be accepte<L then as 
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the tVfO rfiffctciices tlieni&clves differ, ihcre will l>c r^va more 
differences to expljiin the differtnee beiween the two differ¬ 
ences and thus sItaH be londecl into an endless series ot 
differences n^hidi are yet nonniifferent from the differences 
which differ. If. iiowcvcr. the ftirmer aUernadve f>e accepted* 
ihen sint'c Uie difference between A and B {a cow aJid a 
iKjrsc) is norwliffcrcnt Eroin A and B, wc juay as well say 
a cow" simply w'hen vve want io say *a coir is different from 
a horn* or ^different from a horse* when we mean to say ‘a 
cow\ Tlin^ the lodgment *The cow is black* ivill be the 
same as ^difference from a horse is black', which is obi ionsly 
absiirtL Moreover, if difference betvceen eivo things l>e the 
same os the tilings that differ^ and if furtJier such difference 
he one single diffeientDC beiiNxen the two things and not two 
differences, then as one and the same difference is non- 
different from, or identical with, the things that differ* the 
things themstrhesj as icleiuical with one and the ssme diffej- 
cncc. should be identical with one another. Hence, if A 
and B differ and their diffcicnce h non-different from, or 
identical with. A and B, then in so far as this difference is 
the same A itself, it A and ako in so far as it is the same 
B itself* it ij B* 'I'hus A and B being identical w^ith the 
same thing are identical tviih each other. It follows, ihcre^ 
fore, that difference, tJiough on expi^ienced faa, admits of 
no inicUigible explanation and must therefore l>e regarded 
as an indescribable appearance, Ttiis disposes of the 
RatnanujisLs view' that ^knower'* "knowing' and "knowm" 
being given in experience as different* their respectis^ differ¬ 
ence* must lie regarded as intelligible and ititinialdy teal. 

Tlie following oonclusions follow^ from tJie preceding 
discussion of the Ramanujist ]xisitioTf : — 

h That a temporal cognition is signihcotit as temporal 
only in the liglit of an Eternal Intelligence which comprises 
Ixith itsdf and oU tbal lies outside k ; 

2. That this Eternal Coitsciousness which is a necessary 
picsuppo$itiim of all objects in time is not itself on object 
among oibcr objects; 
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3. Thai ihough not an Dhjcxt cither to itself or any- 
Uiing other than itself, it yet always is sclfcertified in the 
sense that so far as it is txjnccrncd 'being* and ’J»ing ktioss'n* 
are the same tiling ; 

L Thai just because it never remains utiknown and 
is yet not knoivii as an object distinct £ron> other objects, it 
is indivisible and undifferenecd (akhaiitb). 

The third point noted above requires further elucida¬ 
tion. That consciousness ccnifies itself is shaien by the h*■> 
that Vtfliile a non-intelligent object siidi as a jiir ina^ h<r 
ivithout being knou’ii, it b otherwise with consciousness 
which never i> ivithout also bfhig ktwu/ti as such- But while 
consdrtusness is thus setf<onsciousncss in the seme t^E Iwriiig 
consciousness of cuiisciousness it never is consciousness oE 
consciousness as an object. The Nyaya view, therefore, that 
a primary cognition is itself the object of a sccundaTy retros¬ 
pective aa numerically distinct from it must be rejected a* 
untenable. If a primary cognition be certified by a secon¬ 
dary retnospeaiotJ. the latter will have to be itself certified 
by a tertiary cognition and that again by another and so on 
svithout end, unless w'c concede that a et^iiiion which b 
itself unccnificd can certify a cognition numerically distinct 
from it. For similar reasons ilie Bhana view- that cognition 
is cognised as an object, not immediately, but only mc<Elately 
by inference from die mark of knownes-s it gencTates in the 
object cognised must also be rejecit?d. For if the know'nne^ 
in the cognised object is the mark from which we infer the 
cognition as the act that has generated the knownness, then 
this knownness must itself be a knou’n kiiow'nncss and so 
must itself have anotluT knownneu qualifying it ami the 
latter again annilter and so on endlessly licfore it can be 
used as a mark in the inference of cognition as ait object. 
Nor is the Fiabliakara view that in every oogoitive act we 
cognise 'knoiver', 'knovviitg' arid the 'object known', each in 
its own distinctive fonn {which is also the Ramaiiujist view) 
ntore reasonable than the Nyaya oi tlie Bhiitia concept ions, 
for the Pnlbhakaras fail to see that a temporal cognliton can- 
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not Knou- ii$Gif a.s temporal cxrcpt in tlic Jight of an eternal 
comciousne^ iliat both includes and goes bc^'ond it. 

Fjfom live reasons set forth alxivc h is clear that an 
Lindiffereiiccd. uiioi>]cctlve, ctornnl comdousness is the 
na:«sar>^ presupposition of all empirical objects iti time and 
tliai whatever signiheanee cmpirica] objects possess is derived 
from the $cif-certifying consciousness in the light of which 
they ap|>car. Pure* Undifferenced Cottscjoiisncss as certify¬ 
ing tx>th itself and objects of experience is that the Uttiniiiie 
Truth and Reality that makes objects of experience appear 
real and truc^ Since difference,, as we tiavc seen* is an 
inexphcaitle uppcaraiice. Consciousness as the UUiinate Self- 
luminous Truth and Rcaliiy must be devoid of differences 
of ;U1 khuis, internal and cxtcmaL Thus Consciovisness has 
no vijatira bheda* i.e., no vijatlya or lieierogcnteous other of 
iLseH sucli as a Prakfii e.g., as a real principle of nattirc 
different fioni Purufi* the subject, Satikhy^ piulosopherj 
say- Nor hits Constaousoess □ sajariya other of itself* ^ 
honmgeneaus other such as a plural it v of cxficrieitco 
mon^enu (vijrBna kfimts)* as V'ijftHnavadl Buddhists say. 
Nor b tJ^ere any room for any sva^ta liheda or intemai 
differences within Consciousnesa as the Ultimate Rc^ditv as 
Ramanujisis. Valbbiuics mti follouers of Nimbarka tiold. 
The l^Uimaie Reality as CoEucioiisncs^ being ihus undiffer- 
eticcd- self-€:crtilSinE+ pure and etcitial, tin: question arises, 
why shoiitd there be :i of difference apjx^aring in time 

iti a non-temporal undiflercoced absolute rcaJily? Il is 
obvious ilm as no objtxiive worhl ran apjiear except aa 
revcaletl by Coi\HcioiJsness and as Consdomuess ts never itself 
an object auiciTtg other objects, the world of pociicc oui Ik: 
explained only citi the supposition of some sort of false 
identificaLKm of Cun^rjousnes^ as the iiinibjcctivc re;Uity 
with a principle of objectiviiy other tlian OiawicmsiicsS. It 
b* in other words^ only on the hypr>thesis of a rei:i]irocal 
supcrim|HKiiit[oiii of Consciousness on somctltitig other than 
CofisciuUiiiLcss and of this latter (m C>Jir$ciomnraii tlijt 
cx|icnejice as consisting of the w orld of mind and uatiii c can 
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b<r siiislactoiily explained. [The idea of Mimt tdeniification 
of M^lf and not-jdl may lie illustrated as If the self 

is immortal as it is taken to be and if of the soul it csTiitoi 
he said that it returns lo dust when the body dies and turns 
to dust, then the soul cannot be the same as the body. And 
yet sutientenu such as ‘I am dark*. 'I am fair, *1 am well*, 
'I am ill’, falsely identify the soul with (he liody and asctilie 
the dark or fair complexion of ilie latter or iU hcalllt or 
tU-hcahh to the louL Similarly one identifies one's clothes, 
one's divelHng-pbce. one's property etc., with one's self as 
w-hen any damage of the latter is felt as an injury to ont^lf. 
Also one's bmily. community, nation, etc., appear as part and 
parcel of oneself so that the good or the opposite of the 
former is reganlcd as one's own gpod or the reverse. All 
this Is explained as a oonsctjucnce of adhy^ or super- 
imposition of self on not-self by the Advaittn ] 

Nor does the hypothesis of a principle other than 
Consciousness as the sausc of the appearance of the world 
coniradici live Advatta viete-point that pure, self-certifying 
Consciousness is the only L'himaic Reality and Tnitli. A 
principle which ts the other of Consciousness as Reality is 
also ocher than reality and not a second rcaiiiy over against 
Comcrousness as the IJUiitiate Realiry. As the oilier of 
reality. Imwevcr, it cannot be regarded as an absolute nought 
or n01 King, for ii causes the apfiearance of a world of objects, 
it is therefore sadasadvilaksaiia, other than reality as well 
as unreality, a principle, in other w'ords. which, as the other 
of the Self-ltiiuinous Intelligence, must Ew Non-intelligence, 
Nescience or Ajnana though noi Ajn5n.i in a purely negative 
settse a,s mere absence of Intelligence, hut rather a [lositts'c 
Nescience—a bhavarujia ajdami—iltai projects the appear- 
ance of a W‘Or1d of mind .md things on ■■ Reality that is 
nothing hill undiffercnced CZonscinusness. Onlvasw'c invest 
this principle of Nescience both W'tth an Ss-araija sake! or 
IKiWtT of uhsLtmutori of the true nature of Reality and also 
a siksepa jakti or power of projecting tiie appearance of 
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objecitSn tan vvc cxpbin lIu* app^^rartce of difference i n ilic 
unclifferciited rtylitv of Pure Consciousnc^iH, 

Ajilina a^ a positive Nescience is i!hi 5 liie cause of the 
uorlri of objects — not biv^'evcr Ajfilna as such but Ajfiana 
as su|>trritnposed on Cil or Consdousness which U Hte ulii- 
m^te Truth and Reality, (^it or ConscioAisticss, howe\^er, is 
not superimposed on A|nana in the same sense as Ajnana is 
:^uperim|K>sed on Cit. Cat Ix^ing Reality iiielf and Ajiiliiia 
the other of Reality the supcrimptMiiiion of Cit on Ajiiaiia 
is a rebtion to \rhat is mithya or false an<l ibcteforc a rela¬ 
tion that docs not aSect Cil. Hence while Ajnana super¬ 
imposed on Cit become tnmsFormed into a tvorld of ohjetts, 
Cit itsdf as adhisthaiia of Ajhana is not really tramfoiined 
into a ivorld. Tho^ it folloi'k^s that while the xvorki is a 
parinama of Ajnana in the sense of being a maieriai or 
siibsiantbl modification of it, in regard to Cit as die Ultimate 
Reality or Brahman tl b only a vivarta or apparent niodifica- 
tioti that docs n0X aSect Brahman^s inirtnsie nature. 

In the ‘Siddhantaleja' the distinction beiween a virarta 
or apparent modification and parinama or substantia] modi^ 
ficatiim is explained from three jjoints of vicv^ :^— 

1- According to one vicw% a vivarta err unsiibstantial 
modification is distinguished from a pariri3iina or material 
modificaunn os fid low's. A material modi ficar ion is a 
clianged condiiion of tlic material cause and possesses the 
same grade of reality as its maierial cause. An apparent 
modification, however, entails no change of its material cause 
and possesses an inferior grade of reality eouipannively to 
its material cause. Thus the jar which is made out of the 
lump of cby is a siilistanfial modific^Tion of the lump of 
clay and has the same grade ol reality (i.e.* the same cnipirical 
reality) as the lump of clay. But the snake tliat b fabelv 
|>erccivcd in the rope is an itnsulintantbi or apparent modi- 
firation of the rope — the snake-appearance docs not alter 
the substance of the txjjjc inro a snake. Moreover the suate 
that appears in the IcHais of the rope is an apparent snake, 
i-c., its reality is appareiu reality and lasts as long as tlic 
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]tlu$bn 1^51$. Bui the tippc is not appaircnt ropCi Le.» 
it has enipiriol and noi mereJy apparent rcalixy, and lasis 
licyond the cxpcricTicc of a subject perceiving it. In this 
wnse^ ihc objeaivc worUL according la Advtiita. is a pari^^im 
or 5 Ubstaniia! modilication of Nescience and a vivatta or 
apparetic modiheation of Brahniiin. In othec words^ rhe 
world is u changetl condition o£ Xcscic-iicc anti possesses ihc 
same grade of reaJity as Nescience does^ But it is not a 
changeti condition of Bmhinan nor does it possess the same 
grade of reality as Brahman. As the illusor^^ snake does not 
rhangc the rope into a snake, so also the tvorld-appearaiicc 
rfi>cs not eliaiige Bmhman into the tvorldi and Etirthcr as 
the snake is no real snake a^in^iared tn the empirical reality 
of ihc Fo|>e. so is ihc w^orld no real worfd compared la the 
al^hwe reality of Bmhmaii, 

2. According ^o a second view a material moddtcaiion 

is a changed condition timi posscS:$cs the same ndUire as its 
material cause, while an apparent modification is one that 
possesses a different from that of its material cause. 

In this second view the three kinds of being or satla, vh.y 
apparent {pjatihhasika), empirical (v^av^harika) and ultimate 
(pammanhika) are done aw^y with and we have instead a 
disLinciLon of nafure betwuert reality and other than reality. 
Thus, according to this definition, the world ts an apparent 
modification of Brahman in ihe sense that it is an unreal 
appearance of which Brahman is the real substrate in the 
same sense as the snake is an unreal appearance super¬ 
imposed on Bralmian os limited by the fortri of the empiri¬ 
cally real rope. In other w^ortk, according to this view, both 
vravaharika or empirical reality and pratibhasika or apparem 
reality arc on a par as l»etng false appearances of the absolute 
or pnramiliTbika reality. 

3, Aceortltng to a third view% a substantial tnodirica’ 
tinn is one that is idemioat with its material cause, while 
an appircm modification t$ one whicht though not ideiuical 
with its [iiaieria] cause, is vet one that does not admit of 
being tlcfincd as any thing else ihaii its maietial cause. Tluti 
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the jar <35 a ^ubsuiniial niodificanon of the tump of clay Is 
Identical wUfi the lump of day of tvhich it is made, but the 
tnakc« m an apparent modi heat Ion of the rope, not identical 
with the rope* and h yet nut definable anyitiing else than 
ilie tope. 

In the first delinitloHr an apparent tnodifitaliaD 
defined in lerms of the kind of being it possesses. In other 
words, it b defined an ohjea possessing being or existence* 
though an inferior kind of existence comparatively lo the 
being Or existence of its Tfiaierial cause. In the second 
definiiionp the conception of being is done as^iay with and the 
apparent is definttl tts an t»/j/ecv lacking reality, i.e., a$ an 
unreal objectisity or nb|ectivc unreality. In the third defini¬ 
tion, tlie cDticepctun of objectivity' is also done away with 
and the apparent h defined as indcsoihahli? either as 
Bralinian (subjcctjviiy) or as other ilem Bmhmari. Accord¬ 
ing CO the third definition,, theiiefore. the world is itii 
apparent iuo<ti heat ion of Brahman in the sense that^ Lhotigh 
not Brahma It itseJi, it h vet not definable as anything die 
than Bmliman. Tliis highest pciint of vieir thus discards all 
duality and reduces the srovkf-appcarance to an uhimate 
inexplicability tliat neither ij, nor is 9iot, Reality in the sitic:i 
sense, 

Brainnaii is elms ihe unchanging iTMliiy in tvbich 
Nescience causes the appearance of a changing ^vorld. ht 
otlier woidsn Brahman is the fixed stage, as jr were, on w'liich 
tile world-drama is enacted^ or is like tJie permanent canvas 
in a cinema show on which Nescience projtxts itfe shifting 
scenes tif ivorld^hi story. And yet Brahman is much more 
Elian the fixed stage on the canvas for it is the light of 
Brahman .is Constionsness or Ititelligencc that inakei all 
changes significant and real. Hence in sn Car as the world 
tlcrives iKJth its sigi^ificance or truth and its rcalitv 
Brahman as sdf<eTtifyiiig Inielligenctv Bralnmu is die 
ultimaic ground of the woihl. But sir*cc the world is a world 
of change, differciuc and of objective coiuenEs while Brahman 
is ttnchaiigiTig, undifferenced ami unobjcnive, it Is not 
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Brahman as sudt but Brahtmii superimposed on Ncscienoe 
iliai h the of world-appeamnce. In this aspect^ ipC^. 
related to Nescience ami as die cause of ihc tvorld* Brahman 
h called Sagiina Br^ihmaii or Tsvara as die creator* main- 
talner and dtstroyer of ilic worlds !t fallows that Brshnian 
livara musi be all-knowing; irell as omnipotent 
as without the knowledge ol all iliai is and w*idiOut 
the poiver of creating all things, both ot^llnary and other 
than ordinary, Bvara cannot be the cncator of the world, 
ti also follows that, a$ crcaior. Hvam mmt aho he 
imniancni in all His creations as it is the satta or reality 
of Brahirian tliat invests creation wiih Tlius while 

the reality of His creations ia derived froin the sat or 
rcality-aspcci of Braimian a.v Iifvara^ die intciligibility 
or meaning of His crtatims h tkrived from His as|icci as 
Cit or ScU-luiniiious Intel Ugeitce. Moreover, since Brail man 
as eternally accomplished reality is also of the nature ol 
ftdiilmentp joy or amincLu the ^.iltiev of tilings (i.e.. their 
attraction or agreeable ness) are a refleK of the anailda or 
joy-aspeci of Brahman. BraTuuan as Kvara* in it^ iriple 
a-spect irf Beingp lotdligeoce and Joy, is thus Ixiih die 
material and the cfFicictn cause of the worlrt. The Nyftya 
vkw that I^vam is only the efficient cause of die world, 
a mere irur Id-architeci. and not its niittcrial auLse. miwi: 
therefore !>e rejected. Atoms cannot be the material cause 
of the Tvorld for the simple rcawn iJiat whaiever meantiig 
and rcalitv atoms possess are derivative?? of the inteHigence 
and realitv o[ Brahman. Nor is tlie Yoga view of Kv:ini as 
only tlie higfiest antong tudis ithtal puiai^isa more AUtisfaaory 
conception. A bighevt concdveil need not necessarily Ik 
the tTcator of the world and die Isvara of Y^j^i uiU not 
explain die appearance of a world of objects. Fniiher. a 
highest may l>c (jinte as titiich the higliest in gimdiicss as 
tile higher in wirkedness, arid die Yoga argument will 
cm both ways proving not merely a liencvoient l^n! hiii 
al!«j .1 ivicketl Devil W'lio excel* in mischief and evil- 1:111 ing. 

.Since the Jitj is utiUkc os being neither ili- 
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knowing nor omnipotcni, nor as being the iinmArtent reality 
in aJl things and bciiigs, it blbws chai the Nescience which 
ntitkes Brahman appear as worltl<reator or fsvara is a more 
inclusive Nescience than that which causes Brahman to 
appear as irLdis''idual Hnitc beings of liinited intelligence and 
power. In its peivasivc collective aspect in which Nescience 
causes the appearance of a world in Brabinan, it is called 
May3, srhile in its disfribuiive, indis'idttal aspect in which 
it causes Braliiiiaii to appear as finite Inrings, it is called 
Avidya. ITius while Brahinaii in relation to Maya is Tivara 
or tile W'orld-crcator, possessing onimpoterice« omniscience, 
etc. Brahman in relation to Avidya. in its mode of antah- 
karana, is an t^pirtcal self or Jiva of limited knowledge and 
power. Both Mn^a and .'\viHy5 are forms of Ajnan.i or 
Nescience, hut while Maya is the cosmic Nescience that 
Causes a wnrid to appear in the imdiffereoced reality of 
Btahni.in. .Avidya is Nescience particularised as it were that 
causes Brahman lo appear as a finite being limited by the 
treated svorld. 

Just as the Jiva is TrttelltgeRce appearing in the form 
of the antahkamna or intemal organ so is the knowledge of 
the Jiva a vrtti or function of the antahkaranx It is jnina as 
an antalikaruias'Tttj that distinguishes the Jiva's knowledge 
as a temporal mental event from Brahmati which is tinn- 
icmporal Intelligence. WTiile the laticr is knowledge in its 
svarujia or intrinAic nature and is timeless, the knowledge 
of the jTtx, as a vyttijnana. is a mental es’cnt in liirjc that 
reveals objects. In other words, the knowledge of the Jiva 
is the litnclcss Intelligence appearing thTotigli a temporal 
aatahk3raii,ivTtti, a mcnt.rl motJe in time, Tlic loJe of 
vrttijnina in the exjtcricncc of the finite individual will t>e 
clear if we consider its function in relation to the state* of 
fvaking experience, dream and dreamless sleep. Thai 
conjiciousriess dots not i.ipsc altogether even in sleep is proved 
by the rerril leer ion one lets on shaking that one had a sound 
sk'ep. Such recollection in the form 'I slept soimdiy, I knew 
nothing w'outrl not be possible if tJtcrc were no awanciu^ss 
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duriitjj tJie A]L‘«p. And yet, unlike wnking cxpcrtcnct" 'aikI 
dream, ti wai ikh a^varencss of any object. *rhis means tlvat 
In sound sleep tbere was ndihcr any antahkamiiavmi nor 
any distinct object reveatod by ji. Hence tlie experience in 
sound sleep was an avidyavnti tlial revealed ajilaiia .is sudi. 
not modiried yet into any objective mode, i.e., ajilTma as 
a {jolcntiality of objective torrns as distingrtishetl from aatud 
full formed objects. In other words, while in dream and 
shaking, knowing is an antahkamnasTiti res'eating objects, iti 
sound sleep knotting is an avJdy*avrtti revealing bare ajiiana 
as the potentiality of objecti\c forms. 

Since Isvara as acator of the world is Brahman itself 
appearing through Maya or Nescience and is Brahman 
appearing through the limit of amahkarana which is also 
Ncsacnce in its non-persasive, individual aspect, and since 
lurthtT the Jivas experience is only aniahkai-anamti 
rcs'eabag objects, it fallow's that the Jiva is intrinsically 
BtaJtman itself and iliai wimi we call Jisa's pantetpiuion in 
the world is only a false appearance in Br.t!imaii. Hence the 
Jivas bondage. i.e., its paTticipaiion in samsara or the 
einpiricsJ life and its vicissitudes, is illusory and unreal, its 
iiUrinsic unity with Brahman being the reality and its 
separation from it an unreal appearance. Hence the Jiva's 
freedom ^ identity will) Brahman is eternally real--<in 
accompli sited initJt tvbich. under the influence of Nescience, 
appears as suttictltitig to be accomplished or achieved. 
Liberation, therefore, as escape frotu the ills of the empiriml 
life, is only the cancelling of what is false, the negating of 
W’hai never is, jmt as freedom « only self-finding or 
rediscovering, and no doing or adileving in the strict sense. 
In other w'ord.s. liberatioii is intuition rather than action, 
kiiow'ing rather than doing. Hence in a scheme of spiritual 
discipline, works (karma) as a process of achieving has no 
place, the realty essential elenient in it being jnana, intuition 
Of realisation of one*s identity with Brahman which alone 
can undo the illusion of separation. If any preparation it 
required for sudi intuition, it is the discrtniinaiioti between 
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the eternal and the nori-ctcmal. between the cinpiricil and 
the traiucciidental, etc, such ns is embcxlicd in the sadhanu 
catu^taya, and abo leiinting the real inuh (imtana). inter¬ 
preting its real meaning by the logical ttsuon (manana; 
atid luediiating on ihc condusion an ived at (ntdidbyassina). 


MEl^VPH^'SICS OF FALSE APPEARANCE—i 

Wnt;N we iicrceive a TO[»e as a snake, or a moiher-al-pearl 
as a piece of silver, we say t»'c have perceived svrongty and 
we reject our ct^it ion as a false apprehension. 'Hie question 
therefore arises, ivJiat is it that cxttistititles die falsity of the 
false afjprchemionf Is tbc epithet 'false' lo tic attributed to 
the apprehension itself, or to the content apppchended. or 
to both the apprehetuling and the apprehended? Tlur jjtc- 
sent essay will deal with the principal Indian vicivs of tlte 
question, and the enquiry will be confined to an exposition 
of the different view^ without any criticai csiimiiic whidi is 
reaers ed for a second essay to follow'. 

Since the false apprehending takes its cliaracter as bilsc 
from the nature of the content apprehended, and since 
further the corrcciton which follows is a rejection of the 
coutent and is never a denial of the psychic fact hood of the 
apprehension, the nature of the false appearance relates 
primarily to the objeaivc content rather than the objective 
apprehending. Hence fontroversies in Indian philosophy, 
called the kh^'ativiida.s, centre! round the nature of the false 
contcTU, i.e-. the status of the content which appears false 
rather than of the subjective fact of the apprehension itself. 

There are six princiiial theories about the nature of the 
false appearance called respectively Asatkhv'Stji'^la. Atma- 
khyatisaidar Akhyativada, Anyathakhyativada, Anirvacaolya- 
kh>'atI\'Ma and Satkhyaiivada. We shall consider these 
theories serially, explaining each view as clearly as possible 
and reserving a critical estimate of each for .n secontl esay. 

The /Viatkhy^tt view is professed by Sunyavadi Dutldlitsis 
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Dr nibUist^ u ho lumniain iIlc or abwlute ooibiiig- 

rics$ of M cxporitnca aiid iheir conienis. Enoifp ancortling 
m Lhe tiihiH$Lic BuddhiAis, h ihe cogiiiiion oE tlie asat^ of 
llie absolute fioughl. \Vlicn the rope ts cognised as a snake, 
the snake ivhich is Falsely Logntsed is asat (nori-€Xisienl)p an 
absolute nought, mtisi dJstinguisli l^eivveen an absoluit 
asai and a rdative asat, bciHcen absolute non-existence 
und relative tion-existence. An alTSolutc nought no where 
exists; it is without atuchnient to reality anyivhere. A 
Tclsuivc negation is only partially excluded from reality: it 
is non-existent in one place but exists in some other place. 

A jat may be non-exLsient rehiively^ ^e^* it may be non^ 
existenL in one ptacCi but may exist in anotJier place i or it 
may lie iioin;:xLstcni at one time but may exbt at i»inc other 
time. But an absolute nought docs not exist anyuhere* or 
at any time^ i-c,+ it is excluded from the tvholc of realiiy, 
A sly-fltuver is an absolutir nou-cxisicnt in this seme. So 
is a homed hare. A sky-Bower exists nowhere and now^hen, 
and so docs 3 horned hare. They are fictiom of the 
imagination, absurd combimtions suggested by tlie trickery 
o£ language—ahka or imaginary* viithout any attachment to 
reality au}"whete. Of such imaginary' Act ions (vikalpas), we 
may disriugubh two gradeSp viz,* (J) the factually noo- 
esdsteni, and (2) the logical impossible. Thus the horned 
liare is an absolute nought of the first typci it nowhere 
exists as a fact, but we do not [xnXfive anything ahsutd in 
its existing. We may even sitpptise that nature may bring 
fordi a liotncd hare in eoiirse of evoluiiou. though till now 
it has no atmehtnent to reality* A banrn mother henveter 
illustraics the alisohuc nought of the second it not 

only ts not existcut btti cannot hut be so, contradiciing as it 
does the veiy condhions of its anachmeni to reality. Now 
when the cugniser is in error, lie cognises, according to the 
Buddhist nihilist, an absolute tioughi in one or other of the 
above tivo senses, for whai he cognises is a combination of 
inoimpaiiblcs which is wiihout its parallel in experience, 
for example, when the ccignber perceives the rope as a snake. 
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what lie peiccivts is not ;i make oiil)* but a rope that lia.v 
iippropriatcd to tt$cJf itie pwtxrmes of a $iiakc* In oiher 
W'OrdSf he pcrcch c^ doc a maiie us suctij boc the rope-snake^ 
u siiakc w'hich is rope as u'dJ—an eejtleni ubsurdicy. He 
Lillies perceives nowhere exists: ihc may exist, l>iii 

a ropc-snakc is nowhere found except in cognitions of 
the fi^lsc. 

There ts aiioilier Budclliist view^ the Atinakhyaii view 
of the ^'ijjiandV^iriSp which rc|ocLs the nihilistic view of 
ertor as a contentJess cognition that cognises nothing, Tlie 
\ ijhunuvadids as subjective idealists repudiate the concep 
isoii of cognition as the cognition of nothing. Such cogmiiotip 
Inring cognition of nothings must also be itself nothing. An 
ctTor^ they contend, which is itsell intfistingitighable from 
noihingncss, must itself lie nothing, be., must be not even 
error. Hence they accuse nihilists of denying the self- 
evident cogniLi\e fact. Evtirr is not die cognition of mi 
ahsohitc nought: h does not apprehend a niin-existent blank. 
Ii cognises tlie cognitive fact itself, i,e„ it cognises the psychic 
fact as a transcogdicivc objects Error thus arises from 
cognising the menial as an cxtrameiual real. Blue is the 
a^gnition of the bliie^ hut the erring tninil ctignises it as the 
extranieiiLal blue. The psychic fact is thus mistaken for 
a transcendent meaning. What is cognised is cmly the 
subjective image* but this is wrongly taken to l>e ihc cogni¬ 
tion of an external object. The Atmakhyaii, i.e,, the self 
cognition of the psychic fact* is imagined to be the cognition 
of an objective inms-psychic realiiy.^ Hence error is not 
usatkhyadp the cogniiion of a sheer nought, but is the 
cognition of the subjecti%'c state as an objective fact. 

The Priibhukarj Mimfnn-sakas who advf>cace the view 
known as Akhyati repudtatv both the Asatkhyati and the 
Afmuthpri views of tlie Buddhists, Tiicy coiuend that 
L-mjr alivayii involves a given dement, the error arising, 
areortling lo them* from a confusion of wlmt is so 
given wih ihe nicmory-imagc it calls forth. Hence citot 
involves botli representation and prti^nEaiiun—wnicthing 
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given ojr jMX’Sciucd and some rcpr« 3 emation or image which 
the jirrcscnutinn call; forth. The error consist; ut tlie failure 
to di!^ijngui!th between the perceived fact and the memory' 
linage, in the iiou'distitiguishing (akhyuti} bciweeri the 
[ircs-'niatinii and the i'L'pre!(eiitai.ion. In the atoek csample 
of the TOyje-^Tiake iliiuiioii, there i$ a gi^'en element, vi;„ the 
preiiciiiation of the 'rope' as a generic ‘this’. The gencricaHy 
given rope calls fortli the iuuige of the snake. The tlltuion 
consists in tfie nnrtHhstitiriion of the pre.senU'd 'this' and ihc 
represejited 'sicikc'. The non-distiurtmn entails confusion 
and leads to the false judgment, ‘this is a snake’. The iivo 
fans, the percept and the image, arc thus confused as one 
and certain false cx;}ct:t;niuns arc aroused ,« ,i consequence 
w'liidi practical cMperiencc negatives. The error is thus a 
nt^iive non-distinguishing of the two experiences, the 
failure to realise their distinction and numerical duality. 
Hence error is no positive experience: it is only negative 
non-disimaiaii. Corrcclton is the negation of this non- 
distinction; it is the ntiseition of the distincLion ihrongh the 
cancellalion of the confused noii'disttruiion. As a inaitcr of 
fact, there is no yiosiiivi; falsity in error anysvhert. The 
latgnicion of the rope in its general outline as a 'this' is a fact, 
and U not suhbtcd. The recollection of the ‘snake* is also 
a fact, and correction does not deny its facihood. The 
otijects of these expcrienccii are alio facts, and are imt 
cancelled. Tin; iv>|x' is not cancelled as a fact, nor is tlte 
reality of the elsew here and elsew'hcn snake which is Tccallcd 
negatived, \\'hai is rejectcrl is the non'disEinciion, tlic 
negative nort-dlstiiiguislung hetween the perceiving and the 
remrinhering, or Inttveen the perceived and the remembered 
facts. 

Tlic {^mbiiakaros ihm insist on a gfi^ctt or objective 
staittng.piini of all false cognitions and in this rcsyicct go 
Ik-voikI the subjectivism of the .\tinakhy3tivadins who 
redurc the falw munition to :i mere siihjective fart iltegi- 
limately obji^ctifieri. They however refuse to rect>gnise any 
positive element in error, emor tseing, according to ihein. 
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only^ neigativc non-dlsiinguUhitig beticeca ihc presented 
object and the rcprcsctttcd image, 

riie Nainyikas who profess ilie AjtyathakJiyati tiew 
here join issue with the PrabhalLanis. The Naiyiyikas urge, as 
against the Prabhakacas, ihe iiuriusic positivity of ci'nw as 
distinct from stcgativc tton^isi.ingiiishing or akhyati. Every 
error, the Naiyayikas point out) is a flng/e complex exfie- 
ricn(x.‘. not two psychoses falsely confused and merely non- 
distinguislied as Pr<d>I]^aras say. In the 'snake-rope' illusion 
W'e are not aware of two experiences l>ui of a single oomptex 
experience of a perceived ’this' appearing to be a 'snake*. 
Nor docs correction cancel a negatJT'e non-distinction of two 
coofused experiences. It rejects the single, composite expe¬ 
rience in it-s entirety, the 'this snake* rJiai was falsely 
perceived through the influence of the defcas (of sense, 
media, etc.). The illusion is thus a unitary composite 
presentation of a this snake*, the 'this' being presented 
through the natural (laukika) contact of the visual sense and 
the ohfect lying before it, and the ‘snake* being also presenietl 
through the non-natural (alaukikaj contact of the visual 
sense with the elscw^lert^^:l5cwllen perceived 'snake'. The 
resulting experience is thus a misprcseiiiation of the soake- 
tonn in the locus of the presented ‘this’: a mispresentation 
of the 'this' externally presented in the form or chaiader of 
the ‘snake’ extraordinarily presented. It is an error as being 
a unitary presen tat ive experience of a presented 'this' in tile 
form of an extraordinarily perceived snake’ wiili which it 
is object ivdy unconnected. ‘Hie snake is perceived as 
a real snake, and the siLike<haraaer or feature perceived 
in it inheres in an elsewhere snake, i.c., not in the locus of the 
■diis' which Ls presented to the eye by natural contact but 
ill the ‘snake’ that exists elsewhere {e.g., in the jungle). Tlic 
mistake or error thus consi-sts in a complicated perception of 
the extraordinarily seen snakc<haracicr of the jun^e-snake 
as iiihciirtg in the ‘this’ that is see-n by the extemaf sense, 
via., the eye, by natural ooiuact of sense and object. 
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The NySp AnptliiikbySti %ieiv [hus diffciB from ihc 
Akhyati view In tlic following respecL<ii 

{!) Accortling to tlie AkJiyjitJ ttfW. an crtor is t.'tjiti- 
valcni 10 two cognitions, while according to N'yaya. an error 
is a single compcoire experience. 

{2} According to the Akhy^ii t icw, tfte tw'o cngniiions 
iiivofred in error are dirtereiii in nature. Qnc is a presenta¬ 
tion, while the oilier i* a repicsenLaiJon with its memory- 
dtatacter laissed or stipjircsscd. According lo Nyaya, how¬ 
ever. these two are only predisposing condittons of the 
resiihing cognition which is a single, composite, ptescniative 
cognition. FimJier these predisposing factors are themselves 
both prcscitcative, one of these being the laukika or natural 
presentatirin of the 'this' through the oedioary. natural 
contact of the eye and the 'rope' iltat lies before ii. a nd the 
other being the alaukika. itoivnaturaL complicated presenta¬ 
tion or vision of the snake through a non-natural contact of 
the eye svjih the elsewhere and claeivhrn perceived '’make', 
(3) Lastly, according in Akhyati. error is no positive 
exfxjfience but is only itegalivc iwn-distinguishing between 
two cognitions which arc not in themselves fcdsc. According 
to ,N’>a>a, hmvevcr, error is a |>o$Jtive experienoc being a 
positive false unificatioa of two experiences, one of which is 
an extraordinary perception of a past and distant object and 
the other an ordinary jiCTcemion of a present and proxitnate 
object. 

Hcnix error according to the Naiyayikas involves a 
positive, fabt eicnicni. the false elemcni in error consisting 
in a false relation ]>etween the othcnvisc real presentaiive 
contents which are objectively imconmcctcd. Thus it is the 
relation between tJie conienls wiiich is fcdse and not tin; 
contems ilwmselves which are wrongly relaKxt. 

Wc shall now consider thf Sunkani-Vedanta view of 
Anirvaaiilyakhyati which repudiates the Nvaya Any.tiha. 
khyati view though adinicting ilic positivity of error. Error, 
according to ^iankarites. uivoUn tiiou- than the experience 
of a false ielation: it is the experience of a unliari- bbc 
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content, tiol the experience of a fafsc reiation bctu'cen rtvil 
contenu. Tilt' Naiyayjku’s mistake conshts, according to the 
^ankaritc. in making error consist in the appicliemion of 
a false rclatton r>n[y. But the relation is one with the rclala 
it relates: the "this Mijike' is an JndJvisihle unity of "tliis' 
and snake, a unitary U'hole ivhich tfie Naiyayika falsely 
splits into a 'this', a ‘snake-chainctcr* and "a rehttion lietween 
ihc tts'o'. \Vc are iioi actually atvare of any such plurality io 
iJtc illtism-v cognition itself. Nor dtxs the deliverance of 
the mrrecttng experience point to any reiection of a faLse 
rctation only. W'Jieii we correct the illusion wc reject the 
entire couictii, the 'this snake' in its tndivisihk' unity, as 
a falsely pcrceis'cd content. In other wortli, just as the 
ilhision is the cxperiiMicc of a Ixere arici now' snake and not 
of 'an elsetvliere, |iiiigk‘' snake, so is the cmrecrioii svliidi 
folloses (in iltc disais'ciy of the innh a rejection of the 'here 
and tHISS'' stukc falsely pterceived and not of a false connection 
only Ix-tsrccn a 'jungle' snake and the 'here and mus'’ tope 
perceived as a 'illis’. And the jankarites thus conclude that 
fsety error involves an unreal positivity or positive unreality. 
It is,neiihcr the cognition of a sliccr nought as ,^satkhyattva<- 
dins say. nor a cognition of an elsesvhere reality as Naiytyikas 
say. It Is a positive experientx- and therefore is the experience 
of a positive cotiienu A 'sheer nought', the ahsoltiic j'at can¬ 
not be the content of a positise experience, while es'erv enroi' 
is a jiosiiivc ex]x*riencc. But it is also not the experience «( 
an elscwliL-rc reality, for an elvew’heic reality lets attachment 
to reality, svhile the crToncuus content is exchtded. fti>m 
reality altogether as the deliscrance of correction shosvi. 
Ulicn 1 correct (he erroi' ! reject the snake absolutely and 
uncond it tonally, I say iliai the rope that J perceived to be 
a snake, never mns, nnvr ts and nenet icif/ be the ‘this snake* 

1 took it to be. tJtat, in othta- wtutls, it sfa$ nor es'cn a 'this 
snake' when J jierccived it os siicli, Corrcctuxi is thus a 
traik^lika ni^lta. a rcjetiion for all tlw three periods of 
tinic*. It amounts, in other ivords. to an alisoUtte denial or 
negation, i.c,. the alHolutc cxdnsgon of the |JCTCL-iv(xI (xintcnc 
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from real it V. Correction thus brings out iJiv real character 
of the illusmy cspcricnce: it sliuirs forth the illuMon as the 
tognitioti of nil iiiirenl objeett of an objcciiA'c unreality, ’^I*he 
cognition ivoultl be no cogtiitiun wjtliout :in object cognised 
(for surely the cognition dots not cognise itself). And yet 
the cognttion is further rcvealeti (in the correction) as the 
cognition of an object rvitfiout a local ion in reality anytrhcrCi 
i he illasorS' cognition is thus the experience of a logical 
indclirtahJCi i,e., of an libjectivc or jx^sitivt content which 
yet has no atutchiucui to lealiiy. V'ertly we may ssty that its 
I’cif is, anil also is not, its ficreif/i : at object of cognition it is 
other than the cognirinn which cognises it as object, and yet 
as canecHcd and rejected it is revealed as lacking in any 
sulistantiality other than that of ihe ccgnitimi which i^vetds 
it. Here if ten tve have something w'liich is indescriliable, 
srliich is positive and yet unreal, and which is neither 
the subjective experience itself nor definable as amthiug 
difFert'jit from it. 

We shall now conclude with an analysis of the Rama- 
nujisi SaLkh)i^ii view which rejects the Anirx^acantyakhyaii 
of the Sankjirites and regards error as constMing in [Jic appre¬ 
hension of a jiartial trutJi as the whole miih. According to 
the Siitkhyativaditts, error is neither the apprehension of 
sheer nothingness nor of any indescribable object: it is 
simply the cognition of a partial feature as the only and the 
exclusive feature of an object. Tims w'hen the rope is 
cognised as a snake, or a moiber-of-pearl is taken to be a 
piece of silver, the cogntser perceives a real snake-feature in 
the rope lying before him or a real silver-character in i)tc 
inother-of-pearl tJiat shines liefore bis t-yes. Me thus tines 
ooi ficreeive nothing, nor docs he perceive any elsewhere 
Miakc-claracier or siher-cltaradeT, nor again nnv indescrib¬ 
able snake or indescribable silver. Oil the conlrarv, he 
[HTceives a real 'here and no^v' snake-character, ot a real 
'here and now' silver-feature, in the oitject lying before him 
'here pnd luuv'. Mis TiiisiaVe ^insists not in perceiving 
•snjilhing EaLic or unreal, but in considering the snake or 
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silver-characicr lo be the only charattcri»ic of the objcci 
lying before him and ignoring its other and more important 
asfiecis. This is ■why die cognition dot's not work in life and 
wlty the cogiiiser acting on the siigge^Jon of such rnipcriect 
knowledge comes to grief in the practical affairs of life. 

Ckimparing the above six views W'e note tliat while the 
Asatkhyadv.idin makes error consist in the cognition of an 
absolute non-existent and the Naiyayika mates it oonsisr in 
that of the relatively non-existent, the Sankara-Vedaniiti 
makes it consist in the experience of a logical indefiimhle 
which is neither existent nor non-existent. Further ire find 
that according to Akhyatt and Satkhyati view's, error is no 
real experience in the strict senset according lo Akhyativadiits, 
error is only negative non-distinguishing of two positive and 
real experiences, w'htle according to SatkhyativadJns. the 
socalled error cognises a real feet in the object and thus 
cognises no falsity in ilie strict sense. Besides, according to 
the four view's, Asai-, Alma*. Anyailta-. and Anirmcaniya- 
khyaii error always involves a faLsc conieiii which is rejected. 
It may atsfj l>e noted Utat both Satthyativadiiis and Anirva- 
caniyavadtns nuike error consist in itic cognition of a 
tnuisrendcnt obj‘ea. In other words, according to both, the 
'snake' is other than the cognition of the ‘snake*. But. 
according to Anirvacaniyavadiiis, the tramcitndcnt object has 
apftarent reality.' It lasts as long as the subjective vognition 
lasts and is generated along with tlie latter as its object of 
reference. According to SalkbyativTidiiw, how'ever, the trans¬ 
cendent object lias empirical reality: the snakc-Eeature is 
generated in the rope along w-jth the production of the rope 
and it continues even when the primary presentation merges 
into a fuller perception of the truth. In other w'ords, the 
snake diarartor does not disappear when die perceiver 
cognises the rope in its character as a rope. 
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METAPmSlCS OF FALSE APPE-AR.ANCE—U 
( A Crilicitl Study ) 

In I he prei'ifjus essay we have considered sis dificrcni Indian 
TTicoHes of False Appearance called Asatkhyaiis^da. Atum- 
khyaiivada. Akhy^atis'ada. Anyathakhyltivada, Saikhyativida, 
and Anirvacanlyakhyativada. Our treatmcni of ilitse 
ihcorics lias so far been descripiivc and explanatory. kV> 
propose in the present essay to discuss the fust live theories 
criiicaUy from the standpoint of Anirvacaniyakhyati which 
is the Sankarite view of the nature of a false appeaonce. 
Wc may say at the outsei that we consider the &inkarite 
view to be the least unsatis&ctory of the six diffenent theories 
and that no account of false appearance can avoid the 
concept of tire indescribable as the essence of a rejected 
content. 

We have seen that the Asatkhyativadin equates the false 
content to tftc simply unreal or asat. The false is svliat is 
not. what never, nowliere is. As the simply unreal, it is an 
absolute nought. snake is or may be, but a snake w’hich 
also is a rope is purely imaginary, an absurdity [tke a barren 
mother. It is thus not a tia at all. neither a subjective nor 
an objective fact, ncitlwr positive nor ncgaUvc- The snake 
and its negation are facts, hut the rope-snake is not even 
a negative fact. To err is to cognise this no-£act, to cognise 
w'hat is not. Error is thus a cognition without content—a 
cognition that cognises nothing. 

The obvious objection to this view is that it does not 
agree trith the deliverance of experience. The false appears 
and as such is a content of experience. But an al^lutc 
nought cannot be an experienced content. To say that 
language eScxiv the nitradc of a conr.cntlcss experience is lo 
deceive oneself with mere svordi, Tlie absurd may be 
suggested by the trickery of language, but a suggestion to 
think is not a completed thought. The false ap|3eairs and 
appears as a completed content. Husv can an absointe 
ncntgbt be a full-fletlged content with a dcriniic su^esiion 
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lo [lie uillF Tltc make h not a ncbuJoiis appeiniitce, an 
appearance in tfie making, h U coin pi etc in itself and 
suggests a course of action. Plow can a complcEc content be 
yet something notlung? Fuither^ the false content 
causal cffaiency. h produces cffurcis on the cogntser. Uut 
a sheer nt>iiglit cannot protJuce efFetisS. Nor docs coTrectioiv 
lend mpporc w rite theory that the hUsc is an absolute 
nought. A sheer nought t:an neither he afhriueil nor denied, 
Rcidler accc|itc<l iior rejected or negatived* But ihc false 
is false in so faj :is torrettctf, htv negatived and rejected. 
Iku a mere itoihing tamiot be rejected- Rcjectjaii is rejec¬ 
tion of a positive conicjii. To rejeci a uoihiug h like striking 
the empty air trirh a sword. 

But hou'. Jt may he asked, may a rejected appeaiauce be 
anything cl.se than a niere notliing? Rcjcctiofi ts rcjcciion lor 
all time. WHien die snake is rejected, it is rejected for all 
lime, \\'c do not say that die rope was a snake, but now is no 
snake. \Vc say on the comrarj' jt never and never can be 
a snakc^ tliat it was no snake even when it appearccl as one. 
Therefore even when appeatiitg* the rejetiod appcanmcc is 
not. The appeanmee is the appearance of wliat is not- If 
the appearance proved any e.xisient content, its rejection 
would not I>e unqualified and absoUite. The content cannot 
both Ive ami l>c negated when appearing. 

The .^ankatUcs in reply jjomi out ibniii the ohjeciTon 
rests on a confusion tietween positivity and reality. The 
appearance has (iositjvitv. but tt lacks realiiy. The snake 
is a content of experience, it fills experience, hut it is a 
content wlrboin reaiity^ an unaitaclied or Floating appearance 
and as such indescribable. The unreality ol die siiake^ 
appearance does not prove its abiifjlute euiptiuecSp its sheer 
nothingntrsv. Tliis h the of false ajipearancc. Et is 

a [lOsiTivity whhoin reality, an unreal objectivity an un- 
aiiaclied cooiuiu- Wiihoiu ihe concept of the tmlcscriliable, 
of unattached positivity, of a blcivarfipamithya false apfwar- 
anct [s quite uniruelligihle« The v\saikhyilti\adiu\ mistake 
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arisen from liis coiifounrlLng the rejecter I appearance ^hh the 
iibsohiicly empty^ vchh an absolute nought. 

TJie Atmakhyati view, the ^nkarite [K>int5 out, is also 
equally unsaiisiactor)'* c%cn though free from the defects of 
tlie .^Vsaikiiyiiij view. The Atiuakhyaiiviidln does not deny 
I he cojiieriL character of ihc false appeaTanccn he merely 
rejects its objectivliy, its cxtrantemality. The false is not 
mere noihing. h is an experienced coziicTit, a cognkive 
fact. But ii is a toguitivc fret taken to l>e a tTanscogniiivc 
r»h)eci. a menial csctii mi^iaken for an ext rani ental reality. 

The Sankariies point out ibat the AirnakbyativadiTi 
makes the same niistakc as the Asatkhyalivadin, though 
ill a different ivay. He right in recognisit^ the con¬ 
tent cliaractcf of the false appearance^ hut he a>n- 
tradicts the evidence of toascioiisness in denying to 
it cxtcamcniaUiy or trans-subjectivity. The false does 
not appear as a mental content nor does rejection 
prove iii subjectivity or tntemaiity. A pleasure or a 
j>atn appears as a subjective ^ate and it appears as nothing 
else. But the false ^ake does not appear as a subjective 
stale and it does uqi appear as anything else titan a crans- 
subjectisc object. In the ahsaice of et idimce to ther contrary, 
the false cannot l>e treated as a psychic fact. As a matter 
of fact, the false snake appears as one with the external ‘this*. 
How ran an intCTnal state appear as the external 'this 
snake'? The man who withdraws in fear avoids an external 
fact. He docs not ^vithdraw (rotn a snake inside liimself. 
Nor can h l>e s^id that refection establishes the subjectiviiy 
<if the false. Rejection cancels the snake as a false appear¬ 
ance. It floes not posit it .is a subjective fact, Tiie identity 
of I he snake and tht preisented hhis" Iming negated, the false 
snake is simply dciached from ihc prcsenrcii locus. Bur it 
is not therebv attached lo ibe siih|crt as its intemiil state. 
In fact, if the siuikc were an isucmal state it would not Iw 
overilitToivn by the ccigniiiun of itje external ro^w. When 
wc perceiTe the lOjje specifically as a the srii^kc- 

ap|>carancc ts cantellcck But the rope is an objective fact. 
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lloiv cau the perception of an objcclive fan negate a non- 
object ive, subjeciive uate? 

The Atinakhptivadin thus makes the same mistake as 
ihc Asatkhyativadin. He pnopotmeU a theori' that contradicts 
the deliverance of experience. Tlie false is not a sheer 
nought, nor is it a mere subjeaivc (act. Ii presents itself 
ns iians-siihjeeiire anr! therefore must be taken as such. To 
deny the objectivity of the false appearance is to impugn 
the evidence of actual experience. 

The Prabli^kaia-MifxUiiitsata theory of Akhyaii is also 
iitisatisfactory accotding to the Sonkarites, There is no 
evidence in consciousness tliat the false appearance is 
negative non-distinctian. The Frabhikaras are riglu in 
recognising a piesentative basis of the false appearance. l‘h« 
snake is ivo mere subjective image objectified and projectetL 
It lias a presented basis in the rope perteived generically as 
ihe 'this'. But the mistake of the Fiabhakaras consists in 
ignoring the unity of the false appearance. According lo 
them, the false is really two experiences non-distinguished 
and so confused ;is one unitary experience. We have nor 
merely a presented ‘this’ but also a rcpiesemed ‘snake’, but die 
two are not distinguished as two and the result is confusion. 
Tile error arises from a failure to distinguish, the failure to 
liistmguj^ the perceiving from the remembering, the pcrceji: 
from the image. Hence error, according to the Prabhalcuus. 
is no positive otiicrrcnce. it is only negative non-disiInguish- 
ing. Tiiere is no real falsity anywhere. The presented ‘this’ 
is a fact and so also is the presentation. The represented 
'snake' is also a fact and so also is tlie recollection of it, Tht- 
error is a name for their ntin-diiiiiioion and confusimi, Tlie 
confusion leads to chaos in life and so the experience is 
rejected as false. 

The Frabli^kara s'iew, the ^nkarites point om, also 
runs coituter to artiuil experience just as the rw'o previous 
view's. Actual experience df>«. not show that the false 
ap[)e.-irance is mere negative uun^distinguishing. Nor does 
expel tence tiear out the Pi^bhiiiam coruemion tlut we liase 
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two experiences instead of one ex['*ci'iciice. If the false 
appearance were merely negative, it would not induce a 
positive pmctical react ion sudj as witlidrawiiig in fear, Tlie 
merely negative cannot luvc a positive practical effect. Nor 
can ilte false appearance be anything else than a unitary 
speciiif content. A generic perceived this' could not produce 
a specific reaction like that of 'starting back'. If the sjiedfic 
reaction could be ptwliiced by a generic 'thLs', it could be 
produced by anything perceived as a mere 'this' such as a 
piece of wood or a stone. Nor can the specific reaction be 
explained by the recollection of the snake* The cogniser 
who siarts I jack does not withdraw from a past snake. What 
he tvithdraws from is a snake cognised 'here and now', a 
snake cognised as one with the presented 'this'. The false 
appeantnee is thus not the 'snake’ as such, nor the this as 
such. Tt is the 'this' perceived as a 'snake'. It is the 'this 
false snake' iltat the cogniser wUhriraws from, not any eUe- 
w'hfre, else when snake. The point to note is that the ‘snake* 
is cognised in unity W'iih the ‘this* and sharing with the 
latter the reality of a perceived content. This could not 
be, if 'this' were perceived and the 'snake' were merely 
rcmemJjcrcd. ]l is iUegitimate to dLsiioguisli the this' and 
tlie 'snake' as perceived and imagined when ilicre is no 
acttul evidence in experience to watrani such distinction. 
Nor can it Jk' said that the snake* is a memors-image wiih 
its image character suppressed* A mentory'image with its 
past reference suppressetl is no km get u memors-image -and 
in the absence of whar oonsiitutes its cssf^nce as a nttniory- 
image we have no rigJii to chanicierTsc it as a content of 
memory. .Moreover noti-distinciion means alisencc of dta- 
linciiori. and distinction means reciprocal iiegatimt or blieda. 
But reciprocal negation, according to ihc PiSbhakaras, is 
nothing else than the negated contents. Hence where the 
coiitmu arc picsem. their reciproca) negation or distinct ion 
also must Ijc. ami therefore there cannot be any absence of 
disrinctiiio in .such circum.«aiices. In the pteseiu case, since 
tlie distinct contents, vti., perception and recollect ion, arc 
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prcseni. thc?Lr disuticuon musi also Iw present by iieccjajiTy 
itnplicaiioDr Menee the s^suMiptkiTi <if an al/scoce of <!is- 
tinuioji i$ precluded by the circumstances of tlie case. 
Agaioi accoiding eo the Piabhakaras, every cognition qua 
cojj^itioii illiimioes itself. Hence tfiere w no experieno: 
ss'hich ts unaware of itself. This being tlic case, both the 
jnesentation and tlic represeiitaiion, must lie aware of tltetn* 
selves as prescntaiion and reprcscntaiion respectively, Hnw 
then can the represeiKation fail to appear to itself as a 
reprcsetiiatioji ami ihus Fail to be distinguished from the 
picst'iitation? Morrcot'cr, ivlicn the false appearance is can- 
rellcrl, tvhat is rejected or cancelled h a unit ary positive 
content and not a mere negative iiun-disrinciioJK Thus the 
experience of correction aJM> jjioves a unitary jxnitivc object 
as the content of the correct^ appearance. 

iVhile the Ptibhakai^as make the mistake of disrupting 
the unity of the false apijcarance and thus cotllnidici the 
evidence of actual cxiwiience. the Natyayikas who advocate 
Aiiyathakhyati acknotviedge Fwib the unity and the positivity 
of the false content. The false appearance, according to the 
Xaiyiiyikas. is a complex unity resulting jointly front j>er- 
ceptiou and recollection. [i is ii] fact a single preseiitativc 
content consulting in the presented 'this' in the form of the 
elsewhere real snake. The falsity arises from a mispresen- 
tatioii, in the cognition of the lierc and now 'this' in the 
form of an elsewhere real obfeci. The presentation of the 
this, in other words, effects by a process of complication as 
it u-ere a perception of it in the form of an object which is 
remote and distant. 

llic .^ankaritcs point out that the Naiy^yika is right 
in stressing the uniry and the positivity of the false appear¬ 
ance. Bui his analysis of it as a perceived 'thix in the form 
of an elsewhere real iriing is o[}en to serioiis objections, 
nic snake' that is perceived as the 'this snake' is not appre- 
hemiwi as an rirrtehrrf jungle snake magically translated 
liefiire ihe engniscr. TFie actual testimony of constiousiiew 
does not tiear out the Nyayj view of an' elsewhere wiatc- 
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form gelling mystciioiuly to tlie 'this" appearing 

before the [urreeiver. \V4^ perceive the 'this* as » snake, inC.. 
3s a paiticular fact possessing the specific chaiatter of a 
snake, and not as an in dividual fact appearing in the guise 
of another, iTic Nyaya contention,^ iliai hc Iiave here some 
sort of extritonlinary [>erceptt{>n of an elsewherCn jeiiiotc 
character in the locus of the 'this that is apprehended by 
the eye, is untenable for the following reasons. The 
Nuiyayika holds that there is here in tlie first place ait 
ordinary canuct of the visual sense and the ^rltis^ u'hich 
pnxftices an oidinar)' perception of the ^this\ Uui ivith it 
Ss also praduced a recollect ion of an elsewhere snake and 
the recollection vei^iiig as a coniifxxing-Iink between the 
visual sense in ordinary contact with the 'ihW and the 5nak4> 
form of the clscVp^herc snake rwi^cd by iiicmnr>^ brings 
afxnit a complitsled perception of the forni of the elsewhere 
snake in the locus of the 'thh\ And thus is pivitJuccd a 
complex qtialificd percept ion 'Thb is a snakc\ the 'this" l>eing 
perceived by ordioary^ pci'ception and the snate'characier 
being extraordinarily perceived in the 'this' by an extra- 
oriUrtar)=' contact through tJie recollection of the snake as the 
CtJUnecting-link. But the dilficulty in the N^'aja viciv is 
that the facts adduced in support of it do not hear out the 
Nyfiya iheory. In the Gtsc of the fragrant sandal-wood, ihc 
fragrance, the Naiyay ika holds, is cognised by tile cyc throttgh 
an extraordinars' uimplituted |>crccptinn through the con¬ 
tact of cognition or know ledge. The ordinniry perception of 
the sandalwotKl by the eye through contact wath the visual 
revives the [last experience of its fragnutcc. and this 
cx|>cricnce selling as the cunnccdng-link l^erween rhe eye 
ant! the fragrance produces a visual {)ercepcion of the 
fragiaoce. 'I’his, liowevcr, ts very far from being the actual 
CISC. Aaiial report of oonsciousncss shows, the ^ankaritc 
argues, iliat ivc arc not aware of perceiving the fiTigrancc. 
A> II matter of fact we are cenM'ious of |x?rceiving the sundal- 
woQc! and ive are aware of living rrffnndt^d iheicby of the 
fragraneCi "Ilius the Nyaya view* docs not sc|ua.re w^ith the 
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facts of extHrrictice. Moreover, the Ny5ya dieory, if accepted, 
will make hifcrence [Kychotogically intpussible. Itifcrcncc 
is knotvlcdge mediated by the cogitition of an invariable 
rebtion between a mark observed in a [larticular subject and 
sonicthing cIm: of tvhidt it is a mark- The resulting know*- 
ledge is the cognition of this something else as the pro]jert)f 
of the particiilar subject in which the mark is observed. 
But if the perception of the mark W'ere to protluce a rcooHcc- 
riot) of what it is a tnark of, then thLv l^tcr will at once 
connect itself w’iib the observed locus of the mark through 
an cxtraorilinary contact of cognition or knowledge. Thus 
w'c ihall have an extraordinary comltticated perception of 
the thing lo be inferred through the oqiUaci of knowledge* 
and the appearance of the perception will prevent inferential 
cognition of the thing. For exampie, in the inference of 
'Ere* in ‘ilw mountaiti yonder* fium the observaiion of 
‘smoke Tisiiig from the mountain yonder*, the 'smoke' being 
perceised will produce the reooUeaion of its invariable 
'fire'. But 'fire* as so cognised; will at onoc connect 
itself with the 'mountain' as the observed locus of the mark 
through the cognitive contact of recoUcaion so that we shall 
have a complicaied perception of 'fire* in the 'nioiinuin 
yonder' instead of an inference of it. The appearance of the 
pciccpiton will make the appearance of the infetence 
impossible, for where the conditions of perception and infer¬ 
ence are both pi cunt, it is pcanception that arises and inference 
does not arise htnause of the appearance of the perception. 

It follows therefore that the presentation of the 'snake' 
is not due to any extraordinary' contact of the ev'e with an 
elsewhere Snake' through recollection or cognition as the 
coimecling'Unk. The example of recogitiiion cannot l>e 
given as a case in point- In rccc^itioti the perceived con- 
icni is a sense-given fact. The past reference which qualifies 
the given fact is a matter of memory and not of perception. 
Anuvyavosaya or introspection in the Nyaya sense alw can¬ 
not be Cited as a case of extraordinary perceptmn ifimugh 
tlK contact of knowledge, ft h only Naiyaytkas who admii 
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inirospection in Uie ot anuvyavasaya. Aa this i& xm 
admit Led by othm- schools pratyasai-Ei in the sense of an 
extraordimry contact of sens*: wiili a remote and disumt fact 
cannot l>c proved by ilie doubdul example of anuvyavasaya. 
Further, cognition docs not connect isAcU wiili a cugnlmm 
iTfe^pcctive of its context. On the tontntry its connection 
wiltj the cognitum i5 subject to the oonlcxt in which it 
was first cognised, Unt the snake tliat ts peiceived h jjcr- 
ccivcfl in the locus of the rope. The perceived smike is thits 
the 'here and n<m'' sn^ikc and the 'here and now' suakct (the 
snake as located in the present lojic) was never cogu^'^'d ^ 
such in the past. How- then can a recoUcalon of an clsie- 
svliere cognised make serve as a connecting link with a snake 
cognised ‘here and now'? 

Nor am the Naiyayika say that the so-callcd extra¬ 
ordinary contact is only another name for the presence of 
certain defects. If pratyasatti w^erc a name for ccriajn 
defects (dosas), then the cognition rcsuUing from such 
defects will be defective or false cogniuon. Bui the Naiy^- 
yikiui say that the pcrccpiion of the snake h the perception 
of the form of an tbewkerc real snake and not the perception 
of anything unreal. The Naiyayikas contend tiiat though 
the snake is real* its form qualifying the rope is an unreal 
qualifying of it. But if this be the case, then Naiyayikas fait 
to show' bow real defects tan produce an unreal qualifjcafion. 
Besides, defects presuppose their respective suhsiraces in 
producing eliecu. Hence they caji produce effects eiUicr in 
llicir substrates or in things which ate in a>ntact with ihcir 
substrate?. Effects therefore cannot have any dffidency in 
regard to objects unconnected with thcir substmtes. JpC.. with 
elsewhere objects W'itli which neittier die dcfecis nor the 
siihstmtes of the defects are in any w^y conneaixl. It cannot 
l>e said that ihe delects arc themselves the connections tfiat 
connect the substrates with the socalled unconnected abjccts. 
If this be the case, there will be no errors of inference, since 
on account of delects ;dl reiiiote and distatit objccU will get 
into our experiences through defects iis flic connecting-links 
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and thus Ijc pcrcch*ed con terns. Moreover, ii defects be 
ihemselves contact of sen^ and object, then t!ic errors of 
|H.Tafpiioii Will be sense-produced, and not dcfect-bom^ and 
iherelore cniinot be calJed errors, strictly speaking. 

Tlicrc is als^j anoiber ditliculty in r!ie Nyiiya sictv of 
■AnyaThakltyiii. A cognitior^ evokes practical rcaetioti townrds 
the object cogniseti h) U^c cognifton. If therefore the falw 
experience iff ere the ccsgnitkjn oi a jungle snake it would 
juit induce pmctiol rcatiion towards a ^hcrc aiitl noiv* 
snake. i*e,. u :<^iiakc cogniseil in the hjcus ol the rope. Nor 
tffill ii flo 10 iTiy iJiat tlie roj»e aiut nut ilic elsewhere snake 
is I lie objective ground of the snake-percept ion. For ilie 
object and Khai whicfi is cognised as the object cannot 
diffcivut fixim each odier. The ubjccL which ap[>c^rs in 
the cogfiitioti is ilu- object tluit h cognised lu ilie cognkton. 
Since it is the snake that ap}>cai3 in ihe LXtgiiition as objcci. 
it mu^ be the c^bjcct of rhe cogitition. 1 he rope does not 
ap]>car in the cognition atnl the rope therefore cannot be 
liie object presented in tlic case in question. 

Tlie Naiyayika may say. howev^erp that the facts arc nut 
as theV are scared, tt is noi a fact that the rope does nnt 
appear in coiisdousness at aU. It does appear, as a matter 
of fact, as a genetic ’this'. .And the juiigfe snake also apjx^ai's, 
but tioi m Its total character as a jungle snake but as a liare 
snake-form <letached fniin its original substrate and attached 
to the rope appearing in toitsciousoes^ as a bare "this" .Ami 
ihas \ffe have the complex, (juaJificd perception, "Tltis is a 
snake”, or, ’'Thifi haA the form of a snake”. The resuliing 
cognition is thus the cognition of (he real tope in its generic 
character as “this' as qualified by the real snakc-fcainre of 
an elscu'heie real «nake. The oiily unreal clement in the 
complex whole is die rebtioii rcbdng the tea! fnakC'Enmi 
to the substrate of the rope appearing as 'ihh\ 

Ttic Naiy^yika thus assumes, the ^nkartte replies, an 
attributed relatiQit between the NnakC'fomi" and (he ’ibis’— 
an attribudoii whicii is w ithout foundAiioti in realiiy. tint 
(he aaual test.tmoiiy of con^ioitsncss does not beat out the 
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Nyap view. When wc reject dte false appeaniiicep we do 
not reject only the relation beLw'een the 'thii* and the siiake- 
lorni- ^V"e tejetfc ihe snake itfielf as a false or a merely 
appsireni snake. FurtliLT we rejf?ct the snake as one with 
the \hh\ as formitig one hidivUible unity with ii. a 
of faetj there is no distinction in conscJoiisness (a$ 
tong as tlie Illusion lasts) between the 'this' and the snakc» 
the ilLusion c^oiitmiiiiig in the form * riits^ a snake"' or 'This 
is a snake". AjkI w^hen tve enneci the Illusion wc do not 
reject a mere relation, but the snake itself in its individmil 
completeness as an unreal appearance. If the rejection were 
the rejeciimi oE an unreal relation, then it would be ihe 
rejection of nothing and would thm Ijc without a f^ysitive 
content to be rejected. 

The Nraya view is also intoii^isteot with the nature oE 
the practical reaction tliat follows In the wake of the illusiim. 
AVhen we pcrcciv^c the snake, wx svithdmw* from it in fear. 
This w’ould never hapj>en il the perception w^ere of an 
abstract snake-character and not ui a substantive snake. The 
[xrrcelver reacts lo whai lie cognises as a snake^ and since the 
snake-form docs imt appear except as qualifying n snake it 
catinoi be said that he perceives the rope as a snake. The 
snake-;ippearance thus proves the generation of an objective 
apparent snake in the lot us of tlte rope. 

That the snake-illusion cognises tiic rope tn the dmracter 
of an elsewhere snake is .igainst the cvidcTtce of experience. 
There is no evidence to prove that the immediately appre¬ 
hended snake is only ihe tognitiou of an elsewhere real 
suakc-fomi tif an elstrivhtTC real lining. If defects could 
effect this tuiraclep why should they mti effect the mimcle of 
generating an objective appareiu snake in ihc locus of the 
rope? Km can ii Ijc said ihat the illusion cognises not the 
'ibis' as a 'snake', but ilic ’tJiis' as non-differem from 'a snake*. 
This is against the tlelivetrmcc of ctmsciousncss. It also 
contmdJas the experience of coiTeciion. We do not tc|cci 
' uoii'diffcTencc from a snake', we rejecl the snake itself as 
a false and a merely atqiarenr snake. ,4nd the same remarks 
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apply lo the d^nietiLitm ebat th^ illui^iofi cogni$cs an 
where real »iake. If this were so, correciion u'ould not 
teject the srtale s^iinply but would also posit ii as real 
elsewhere. 

The saLkhyad view of the Raimnujists i$ also incoasisieni 
with the acrual delheninoe of expcrJeitoc^ Tht Rartianujist 
holds thaE a hike appearatice is a real^ partial (eaturc in the 
object. But thU pinial feature is talten lo be the whole 
truth al>ot]t the object and this is why it is a fal$c appeannee- 
But fhe &nkhy3ii analysis misses the real potnt at issue. The 
partial feature is a r<sil feature only as a partial element in 
the complex totality. It is however no real feature as the 
oniy and exclusive jnoperty of the object. Therefore as the 
only and exclmi\'c feature of the object, the partial feature 
is no real fact at all. As a part which is also the vrliotc. as 
partial and yet complete and exliaiutive, u is thus a mere 
appearance w hich lias no real it y except as an object of the 
experience to which tl apjxars. 

Thus w'e arrive at last at the antrtacanlya or Enrtescri1> 
able as the content of a false appearance- As appearing in 
cousdoitsness, the false k other ilian the unrcal (a^vatvilakyaita). 
nAnd yet as cantcUctl and siiblatcd it is also other than the 
real (saivilafc^ip). h is thus other than the real and the 
unreal, Lc., tJie Indescribable or the logically indefinable, 
Tlte false, in other w'ords, k what appears .is eternally 
negated in the very substrate in which it appears^ It may 
be added tltat the concept of the false is ncceiaiLatcd by the 
consciousness of reject! ort afid ilic prcsuiuptive evidence 
whicli such rejection tmpltcs. Without die concept of the 
fcilsc, coneaiou as refect ion for all time is inexplicable. 
*rhm the faa of Tcjcction creates presumpthm in rcsjxhirt of 
objective false appearance. It ruay be further noted that the 
false appearance presupposes a aul»trate of realiiy so tfiiit the 
false never appears except in a substrate which is real. The 
falx?* in other words, is what depends on a siil>stniir of 
Tealif V for its appearance wiihoiu at the same tinre poswcsriitg 
(he same grade of reality as its sulMratc. Tliis itieaias tlm 
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die negation of the false appearance does iwi email also_i^ 
negation of the substrate in which it appeals. Hie Ial« 
lUcrefore is a dependent apparent fact within a substrate ot 
a higher, more durable reality. 


NEGATION 

WHirwER negativity or Abhava may be an objectively real 
foa has been a moot question of philosophy, both Indian 
and Western, 'tv'hitc Western philosophers with iheir pre^ 
dominantly positive outlook Lave generoHy favoured a sub- 
ieaive viw of negation, amongst Indian philosophers tve 
liuvc advocates both of the subjective and the objective 
conceptions. Our task in the present pjiper will be to 
discuss some of the principal \Vesicm and Indian views of 
the question and inddentally to suggest how the dilferctu 
sicW'pomts may be combined into a more sytiiheiic oompre- 
hcitsivc ihcory which will lie niore in agreement with actual 
cJcpcticMce and will meet the requirements of the case. 

Amongst ^\^tem pliilosophers who have discussed the 
problem of negation in some detail, the name of f. H. 
Btndlcy deserves special mention. ConsisterUly with (he 
svestern positivist ic outlook on esperience, Bradley subscribes 
to a subjective view of the negative judgment. Since 
negation, according to him, is no objective fan, there are 
no objcciivc referents of our negative judgments, strictly 
speaking. "We might say that, a.s such and in its owu 
character, it (logital negation) i*' sitttpb* snbjeetive. it does 
not liold good outside my thinking, Htc reality repels the 
suggested altcrnatiott ; but the suggestion is not any niove- 
uient of the tici, tior in fact docs die given subject mnittrain 
itself against the actual attack of a discrepant quality. The 
process vihs^ place m the umubst^ntiai region uf ideal 
experiment. i\iid the step of that experiment are not even 
asserted lo exist in the w'orld outside our lieads.’ (Bradley s 
Principles of Togic, Book 1. Ch. 111. §15). Hence, according 
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vx Bradley, the n<^Lii>n signifial by a negative judgment 
does not anstver te aay objective exclusion or re|™lse. 
Ncation is only the rejection of a subjective suggestion as 
incompaiiblc with the given reality. There is no objective 
aiuicL of a suggested quality nor any objcciive repulse strictly 
speaLingr the wliole process resolves itself into an itlfa.1 
experiment, an idea] suggestiot) subjectively wiihdmun as 
inconsistent with the nature of reality. ^V'^e may say then 
tfiat, according to Bradley, a negative judgnicni involves 
triple Ideality. ^Hiitt the negative judgment affirms is an 
unknmvn positive ground of the rejection. This is tfie aJTir- 
tnaiivc element in the negative judgment and tliis is what 
the judgment assert-s as real, i.c., refers to reality. As stidi, 
however, it is not completely real for it qualifies reality only 
transformed and tr^immutcd in a fuller conicxt. But what 
the negation discards or excludes is not even :m asserted 
ideality. Wliai it excludes or rejects is a mere suggestion, 
i.e., unnething that is IcM than a judgmeitl and lacks 
R-ference lu reality. It is tliLs suhjeaive sitggestinn which is 
iieloiv judgment and therefore an idealitv of ifjc second order 
tvhJdi the negation dLscards as ideal or merely subjective. 
.\cgaitnn is rhiis tlie rejectiun of a double ideality, the 
idealisation of what 1 $ itsdf doubly ideal. Hence the negative 
judgment invohxs triple ideality. Wliat it alfirms or asserts 
is tire unknown positive ground of the negation. This is 
the positive clement which is referred to reality, 'I'he rest 
is ideal experiment. Hence the judgment, "S is F", reduces, 
according to Bradley, to the asserrion, *S is (an unknosvn) Q'. 
The rest is not judgment but suggestion or unreferred 
tfiought and its rejection, TJie so-called objective repulse 
docs not exist anywhere except in our beads; tliere is no 
objectiVC counterpart to the subjective rejection, no objective 
repulse or exclusion of B from A. The negative judgment 
in Bradley’s view* thus reduces to a negative answer to a 
positive question. A question is not an a-sscrtion or jiidg- 
mem ; it is a tnere enquiry with a suggested pointing. Tfie 
ansivrr no is the recognition of the imaginary character of 
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the 3 Ugg€^i£fl fjLinliricattaii. The question tliat a snatc? 
involves no objective reScrcnce and the negative aiiinser 
is the recoBtiUton of the sub|eciivity of the nnreicircd 
suggestion* 

BnuUcy'i atoount of iiegaiioti is deririeni in two rc^jjctis. 
1 ti the first place, Bradley's leaves no room for correction 
as a form of negation. A correction is negation oE a complete 
belief. Hence it is more Lhan the rejecrion of im uiirefcrred 
suggest ion H Correction implies prior belief and ihercfore 
prior judgment. It is tlie rejection of an objectively referred 
idea as false. Secondly^ Bradley*s analysis docs not provide 
anv basis for the distinction between Hie true and the fal^ 
negative judgment. Sinjcc the negative judgment iias no 
ohjective eouiiicrpart to its negative eletncjit. die imc aiul 
the false negative judgmcnis shuire the same fate of a sub¬ 
jective suggestion or aicribudon subjectively vvithdiawn. But 
tliU h nut how ^vc distinguish between a imc and a false 
judgment. The true Judgment has its objective counterparty 
i.e., qualifies reality even if transnmied and ininsfonned. 
Hut the false judgment is withotu objectivity in lliis sense. 
But Bradley's analysis will reduce l>oth the true and die 
false negative judgment lo a false suggestion with nothing 
but an unknovsm positive groiimi as its objective referent. 

The Prabhakara Mimanasakas amongst Indian Philo¬ 
sophers also deny objective absence or negation, Oie asser¬ 
tion of absence^ according to the Pinbh5lsuira$, is nothing but 
the asseiiion of the bare locus. i.e.:i of the location of the 
absence as bare or empty. Tiic PrSbhakaras pjini out tfiat 
the cognition of the locition together with a subjective idea 
of a poi^ible qualihcation amoiiiits to a judgment of ncgatifiti 
or absence. The jiidgment "No jar on the gifmiid" h 
nothing but the assertion oi the bare ground with the idea 
of the jar im a [^ssible qualifitaiion. Hence there h no 
olqeciivo referent to the negative clement in a negative 
judgment. In a similar wav Bergson alsti denies teal 
al^scnce. The judgment oE absence expresses our balTIcd 
recollection or CKpecLatton of a giovsible qualification- 
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Hcticc the cognition of aljscncc is notliing hut (he cognitinit 
of a prcseni object as qualilictl by a Iwflleti feeling, 

Jti a more metaphysics! way the ^nkliya philosophers 
also deny the conception of real absence, Since the cffeci, 
according to Sinkhya, (S prc-cxistcni in the cause. tJierc is 
no such tiling as ncal emergence or real ccSMiioii. Htiire 
what is, always was and always will he, ami what vc call 
emergence and cessation arc only names fur the trunsiTion 
from tiQii-nianifest to manifest being. The clistinetion 
iKrtu’eeir presence and absence is thus one tidween manifest 
and subtle being, hetweer the potential and the acriiul. 
Hence everything potentially at least is in everything and 
there is no such thing as the absolute absence of anything in 
any other thing. 

Diametricaliy opposed to alt these views is thai of the 
nihilistic BuddJiist, For Bradley, Bergson, Prlbhak.im. etc., 
negation Is disguised affirmation. For the nthiUsiic 
Buddhist, affirmation is disguised negation. To iiidgc is 
to affirm, to assert reality, says BiaeUcy*- To jtidgc is to 
negate, to drny, says the Buikthisi. Judging is thus 
describing unreality or fftnyn by negation of the negative, 
(t is characterising the characterless, dctcrniiniog the tndeier- 
itiinate. Being is the negation of non-being arid determinate 
tscing is the negation of indeterminate being. Judging is 
determining, defining tJlc indefinite through the process of 
negation of negntion, Etefinite posiiinti is the negation of 
indefinite position which itself is the negation of indefinite 
nc^uioii. Hence every affirmation is the defining of the 
indefinite, of the alisoliilc negative or i&nya by negation 
of the negative. 

The Naiyayika nralisis reject boih iht^ extreme s'icwt. 
According to Nyaya. I»:h presence and absence are objtrctive 
facts. Facts may be either positive or negative. An affirma¬ 
tive judgment assercs a positive fact or presence, n negative 
judgment asserts a nq^tive fact or absence. To affirm is to 
assert the inclusion of something in something efse, (he posi¬ 
tive qualification of a thing by another thing or attribuie of a 
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ittiiig. To deny is to assert ilie exeluston oE some thing Erom 
someLiiing else, the absence of some thing as a qualUitation 
of xxnething else. The objective cxiuntcrpait oE an aliimia* 
tiori b the prtsenee of one tiling in .mother just as the 
objeaivc couiitcrpart of a denial is liie absence of a thing in 
mother thing. Tliere is, however, a difference between 
presence and absence in one respect. Presence has no direct 
reference to absence, but absence is absence of an cUeivhcre, 
elscwhcn present thing Ui a 1 (k;us whitb is also a present 
object. Thus absence presupposes presence, but presence 
does not require absence ;« a fioiiu of reEcrence. But tnspUe 
of thb. absence lias its own intrinsic being as a tnowable, it:. 
svarOpasattva as a known objc-ctiviiy, though it lacks posi- 
(bhavatva) as well as sattayoga or relation to the 
universal of being. Absence, in other worib, lias its intrinsic 
being as ne^ivity a5 dbtinguished from puescnce w hich 
jxKscsses intrinsic being, ptwiiivity, as well as (in the case of 
substiuice, quality anti action) being as sttdyo^ or relation 
to the universal of being. Absence as presupposing a present 
locus and a present negatum excluded from the present locus 
is related both to tfie present locus and the: present 
the exclusion whereof from the present lt>cus constitutes iw 
character as absence. TTie relation of alwenM to the 
present locus and the negatum is vise^nata or adjeciivity— 
a rebtttui otlter tlian that of sajnyoga or saniavaya. An 
ohjeaioti to the Nyaya view is that adjccliyiiy is an indirwi 
relation presupposing a primary relation either of contact or 
inherence.. Thus a thing bcoifties adjectival to another thing 
either by being in contact with it (tiic book on the table, 
etc.) or by inhering in it (ihc brown colour of the table). 
The bfxik is an adjective of the table, through die pclation 
of ooniart vvilli it in space, and the br«>wTi colour qualifitTi 
I he table by inhcnDg in it. But no such intervening relation 
oil Iw supposed betireen alwence and its presciii locus or 
ncgattini. Contact t' a relation that holds between substances, 
hilt absence is not a siibsiaucc and so can not lie in con tact 
either with its lotus or the object that is absent. Further 
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absence caiint>i inlieie in the locus and (iiiis become its 
adj<!cdve or vl-^CMiLa for just as when hrowTi iiihei^ iti ihc 
table the table hecotnes brown (inherence being a const 
uitivc relauoii)^ so also if absence iverc to inhere in the locns^ 
the lix’us \i'ouLJd isecomc absent, X!te Naij-ayikiis all this 
b s[iurious reasoning. Adjectivity is a mediated rebitioii 

only frolding hetw^een positives. isn ho^v^ever. rms 
mediated when holding betvvecn a fxisiiive and a nqsative. 
Experience is the evidence here* jtwt as experience is our 
evitlcticc in respect both of cxlcmalp disjunctive rehuions like 
contact tmd internal conjunctive or const Jimivc Tciatlmis like 
irdiejcnce, Exj^erience shows that adjccti\iiy b direct as 
l>etivt?en a positive and a negative just as experience also 
sho^vs that it is indirectp mediated as between one pt>sjti^c 
and anoilier. A negation h a direct determifiant fsvarUpEi- 
sambandha) of its positive negatum and locus whereas one 
positive is adjeaivaj to another only through an intervening 
relation oE inlicrence or contact A finther objection to the 
Nyaya view’ is that adjectivily is a new relation not comprisctl 
srithin the seven kinds of know'ables (padanJias) recognised 
bv the Naiyayikas. The iSfaiyayikas are niyatnpadarthava- 
dins—Ixdicvers in a fixed number of padlrthas or know'ables. 
Hence they are not at Liberiy to add to tJietr number of 
padlrtlias aixordittg to their convenience. Tlic N^aij^yikas 
say in reply ihat adjeaivity is no additional eighth padartha. 
Ie Isa form of svarupas^mbandha. By a svarDpasamlvinrlha 
iit mcam a s^tnlxindha or rebiion in which one or other of the 
rekita or sanihancihis is itself the sambandha or relation. 
Negativity (abhava) is adjective or vise^na of its locus and 
ni^gatufii and this means that abhava itself b its relation to 
the locus and tire negatuin. Abhat^ b one of the seven 
}KUlacthn.s or knotvables and as ahltava itself is its relaiion of 
aiEjectivity or vLse^at^. *10 additional eighth padaiiha has 
really l>cen assumett 

Since negation presiip|xwes a teal nergatum well as 
a present locus, jmre negation either as neg^itioji of iririv.i 
or nothing or of the sadv ilak»na or coiitra^real xs well as 
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iiitadhisibana ruigation or tn;gatioii without a location o£ 
tiiL* tvcgaiion must be rciecced as absurdities. Titts disjioscs 
of (he Buddhist view of asatkJiyati as well as the SankavUe 
vietv of attirvocauiyakhyati as the iie|cciccl contents of a 
conecied falsity. Xhe iankarite reduces ilic false to an in¬ 
describable objectivity which is other than reality, i.c., to 
a positivity without attachment to reality, u'hilc the Buddhist. 
TTukes it into a sheer nought and ihcTcforc incapable of 
rdling the false experiente. But both these views coiittadict 
the rntrimic nature of a negative fact. And the same is true 
also of iJic Sankahie ticgaiion of the entire universe as false 
appearance: it is negation Tvithoiit a locas (if the negation, 
negation Ifom nowhere, tlie whole universe Iwing the 
negatuin arid there being nothing left to serve as a location 
of the negation. 

According to the Naiyayikas, therefore, a bare negation 
is an absurdity, negation being always the negation of a 
real negaium from a real locus. .\nd the negation is itself 
a real exclusion answering to an objectively real repulse of 
a Teal ticgatum from a real locus. There are thus neg^ive 
as well as positive facu. real exclusions as srell as real inclu¬ 
sions. Change, eg., is an objective ftict entailing real 
cttiergeitcc iis well as real cessation- And emergence and 
cessation arc not intelligible unless there is objective absence. 
An entity emerges only in so far as it rvaa not and begins to 
be. Thus aiitecedem absence is a necessary' presupposition 
of real emergence. Cessation similarly is cessing to be. 
Vanishing, being resolved into nothingness. Hence cowigcnt 
absence is a necessary presupposition of cessation* .And just 
as change and emt-igence and cessation are facts of experi¬ 
ence, so also iJie difference bctWL'eii one real and another 
entailing reciprocal absence or reciprocal ne^iion. And 
lastly, absohue absence is also a fact of experience quite as 
much as emergent, antecedent or reciprood absence. There 
arc noi merely ooiijimciions and disjunriioiis in cx[>cri- 
cnce, but idso absolute iiieontfiiiti hi lilies, dissociaiiom or 
disjunctions that bolt! for .ill lime. -All these prove not 
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merely t!ic objectiviiy of ne^^iivity but uiso its objective 
reality, 

A brief rt^fcrence to i he San Lari te view* will not be out 
of place here. Tlie ^nkarites accepi the Nyay^ realistic view 
of tiegarion as suitable for the coiidiiCT of life* but they 
reject its ultimate truth or rcaliiy% Negativity is a tratis- 
subjective fact, aiul no mere subjective sitggO:(tiou or 
imagined ixjssibiUty, But the objectivity o£ negation does 
not prove its ultimate reaJhy or truth- The mistake nt the 
ordinary' realist is lo ccjuaie the real with the objective. But 
the objective couiKit be real for the obvious reason iliai it is 
in itself scU-contradictory and incuherem. To l>c oiiLsidc 
the mind is not necessarily to be real just as co be in the 
mind is not necefssarily to be unreal. The criicrion of reality 
is toiisisienq' and not objtxiivily* and in so far as the idea 
of the objective is not ifitcmaily self-c<>nsistciu it cannot 
constitute the criierion of rhe real. Absence is objective 
Just as is presencx*! but the objectivity of ai^^nce no nmre 
proves its reality than Ute obicaiviiy of a present fact such 
as the object of an illusion. And thus while ImkIi negatives 
and positives are objeaive facts and so possess empirica! 
reality, they lack tiltimatt truth and reality as being intcT* 
nally discrepant and so self-tlesttoying. Tliey are thus 
eontems without reality^ indestriliable appciiaiires, eternally 
cancelled object!htralions of unobjecilve consciousness as the 
subject in ivhicJt they appear. 

There arc difFcrent classifications of neguii^e judgujcms 
in Indian pliilosophy from differem points of view', Aaord- 
ing to Ny-ipp e-g.* negation b either sarnsargabliav^ or 
unyonyabhavA- Satpsargabit^va h defuitHi by the Xaiv'ayikas 
as the dtTiial of a predicate of a subject in some relaiton 
other than the relation of identify aiul is either pragabitis'a* 
amecedent negation* or dhvamsabhiiva^ emergent negatioiu 
or ;uvaniAbhii\-*i, absoluie^ negation. Tims, irJicn wc say the 
ghata ill jar is not yei (in the Jump of day) we dissert the 
^nteccderki absence of the jar in (he clay l>efore it is pm- 
tlticed or maiio out of jJic lump of clay. This is absence* 
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of a ghata in the clay prior to Hs production and b witliouL 
beginning, When we break an earthen jar lo pieces, titere 
1$ cmergetti absence of a jar in the pieces and tse strs that 
the pieties are no more a jar- 'I'hb b dltvanisabhilva or 
emergent absence resulting from the destruction of a thing. 
It lias beginning in time, it comes into being ihrotigh the 
destruction of the jar. but b without end. for the saiiic jar 
cannot be made again, i.e., one that is numeritsUy identical 
w'ith that which is destroyed. When, however, we say tliai 
ilicre is no colour in air or no consciousness in a material 
substance, we deny colour or consciousness absolutely wnth- 
out any restrictions as regards Lime, past, presem and future. 
We mean, ia;., th-nt there never was, b or will be conscious¬ 
ness in material substance. This is atyanLibhav-a or al>solute 
negation according to the Naiyaytkas. Besides the above 
three which arc differont varieties of sainsars^bhava where 
the denial is in some relation other than tlwr relation of 
identity, the NaiySyikas also recognise anyonyabhava or reci¬ 
procal negation which is only denial of identity of the predi- 
cue witli the subject. WJien we say, C-g.. 'colour is not 
sound* the judgment docs imi assert the iionestistcnce of 
sound but only denies the identity of sound with colour. 
Anvonyabhiiva is also called bheda or difference. 

Other forms of negative judgments are also recognised 
in Indian systems, e.g-, anyatata-abhava. ubliaya-abhava, 
viSijja-abhiisa, etc. AnyalaTu-abhava is illifurated in the 
judgment 'A is cither not-B or not-C*. Here one or other 
of ‘B* and *C' is denied of the subject but not botli. 
Cbhayanabhava is illustrated in Uie judgroent A is neiihcr 
R nor C*. Here both ‘B* and 'C' arc tlcnied of the subject 
*A*. Vifista-abliava or qualified negation is the denial of a 
qualified predicate in respect of a subject. F-g., when we 
say ‘there is no red rose on the table wliat we deny in respett 
of the table Ls a qualified substance, vie., the row (substance) 
qualifital by the <iualiiy of red. Visi^ia-abliSv^ or qualified 
ncj^tion thus may mean the negation of the auhsrance. or 
the negation of the quality qualifying ifie sulttiJuice, hi the 
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nc^tion of both the substance as well as tJie quality. Thus 
the judgment 'there is no red rose,on the table' will lie 
valid if there be no red rose on the table but some other 
red nower. It will abo Iw valid if there be no red rose on 
tJic table but a yellow rose instead. It will abo be valid if 
there be nojred rose but a while lily instead. 
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CLASSinCATlON OF COGNm^ E STATES 
ACCORDING TO NYAVA 


According to Nyiya, cognicioii is Uie wider tlut in¬ 
cludes under it the sribclasscs of (a) Frama, valid cognition, 
<b) AprafiKi, noij valid cognition, and (c) also a kind of Tptya 
praklrakADi jnlnani, tertiary' type of cognition, cognition 
which is pro-logical and ts neithei true nor hilu. llie 
Naiyayita uses the term jMna, buddhi, pnttyaya synony¬ 
mously for cognition in general. The Nyaya claastllcation 
of cognition is not accepted by all systems. Mlmarnsakas, c.g., 
rejea the Nyaya conception of prc-Iogical or tertiary cogni¬ 
tion. The Mlmamsakas point out that tertiary cognitions 
or cognitions which are of the nature of supposals or 
doubts provisionally eniertained are not ctqpiitions at all. 
According to NySya, every cognition is in the beginning 
Siatpjayarhpa, i,e., of the nature of a provisionally enter¬ 
tained supposition beking certainty tilj cotiRmiation by 
valid evidence. The Mltnamsakas point out chat tliere is no 
cognition which Is not a judgment and which therefore does 
not entail reference to r^ity. In other words, every txigni- 
tion is of the nature of an assertion claiming to describe 
reality in its own way* It is therefore either true or Eijse 
in w Ear as its claim is confirmed by evidence or overthrown 
thereby. There is no room in experience for a tertiary kind 
of cc^ition which is neither true nor false. A icrttary 
cognition is thus a psychological msih so that the only ttvo 
kinds of cognition possible are valid and non-valid cngnltion. 

The Naiyayika includes under ^'alid cognition the forms 
of knowledge arising from the different piTtinaius. .As the 
htais'ayikas rccognue four different pramanas or sources of 
knowledge, the knowledge which results froin the four 
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sources is also of four diffefcnt kinds, vi/., perceptual know¬ 
ledge resulting from praty'aksa or jx^rccpiion as a piamam 
or source of knowledge, inferential ktiotrledge or anuiuitt 
resulting £mm inference as a source of knowledge, upatniti 
or knowledge resulting from upamnua or oomjjorisoii as a 
source of knou'lcdgc, and ^bda jiiaiia or kuotrledge result¬ 
ing from verbal communicaaoti as a sourt^ ol knoitlcdgc. 
As against tliesc ditfenent kinds of valid knowledge the 
Nuiyayikas recognise bhnuna (error, sensory or inferemial). 
samfaya (doulst) and smni or recollection as fonns of know¬ 
ledge of tJjc non-valid kind, Snirti or memory is not regaided 
by the Naiy’ayikas as a form of valid knowing (IJ because 
in the first place, it is not consciommess of the real (anubhQtt) 
and therefore does not enrich experience which all knosving 
docs, and (2) becitise the salidJty or otherwise of the 
recollection depends on tlie truth or otherwise of the primary 
experience which the recollect ton reproduces so tlrat the 
recollection as such w not indcpeitdendy a source of 
knowledge or the opposite. 

Sarn^ya or dotihi also is not talid knoiving according 
£0 the Naiyayika because it lacks the finality or adhyasasaya 
of 3 valid cognition: In saapfoya or doubt there is an 
indecision of the ualnd, a son of wnvering between two or 
more altcmaiives and no definite assertion of one to the 
exclusion of the rest. It thus lacks reference to reality and 
h of the nature of an entertained hypotliests, i.c.. a hypothesis 
entertained lor the purpose of logioi] scrutiny along with 
other rival hypotheses. In knowing, however, there is no 
wavering, no oscillation of the mind from one alternative to 
another, all knowing being of the nature of a decision made 
in favour of one as distinguisited from all other possible 
alternatives. Thus sandaya beking an essential character of 
valid knowing should be regarded, accoiding to Xaiyayika. 
as a form of non-v^lid knowing though not necessarily as 
invalid knowing, non-valid knowing including, according to 
Naiyayikas, all forms of knowing other than valid knowing. 
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THE DOCFRINE OF PRAMaNA IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPm^ 

TtJX corfcci cquivalcKi of prama^ in English is ^source oi 
valid knowtf.>dge^ as distinguished Erom valid knowledge 
[tselE. In [ndian pldlosophy a distinction b made between 
valid knowledge itself and the instrumcriE or cflideiit cause 
of such knowledge. The word pramS is used as the equiva¬ 
lent of valid knowledge while the word pTamana is used ^ 
the equivalent of the [nstrument or cfFeaive cause of 
such knowledge. PTamana is dehned as piamakaninani 
pramattanw t-e., that which b the katana or mstmniedtai 
cause of pramaju^ or valid knowledge is ptatnaiiia. VVhai^ 
then^ is a karar^ or irtsmimental cause? A ki^na h dehned 
a$ vySferavat asadiiaranam karaiiam karananu i+e.j that 
amongst the sum-^oul of causal conditions wliidi b 
tavat or operates toi.vanis the productEDn of the effect and 
h an asudhamna or uncoininon conditiou of the cffei:t is the 
instmmcntal cause or kara^ ot the effect. Thus space, e-g.* 
h a sadliarai^ klram of a physicial effect. Time also is a 
general condition of all som of effect. Space and tune arc 
thus general conditioas of effects and are therefore nor to be 
regarded as the instrumental cause of any specific effect. 
Take. e.g.. the case of perception. It is ;i mental event in 
lime and b therefore an effect. As an effect it depends on 
time^ But time abo is a condition of other effect.^ as well, 
lliercforc dme is not a peculiar or unconunon condition of 
perception as an effect and therefore is not the iuMnunental 
cause of percepdon. Agaui proximity of the ohject to (he 
iierisc through which it is perceived is a condition of 
pcrcqDiion, But it is an inert condition and Hoes mn operai^ 
totvards the production of the tfFcci. i-e.^ U uot I's^f^Lraval, 
an operative condition (the reu being erxperifliture nf 
cnergs). Therefore ^nch proximity is not also an imtra- 
mental cattse of perception. Vyajjam is definef! in Indian 
logic as lajjanya tajjanya-janaka^ that h. sy3|jaia is the 
operation which being kararppnya rosulis in the production 
J1 
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of tlie final effea> Consi<ler, e.g., the effeci of felling a tree. 
The tvood-cutter is the karta, the causa] agent, and the astc 
is hLs itisuTunent; with the suxpke o£ die axe the wood-’ 
cutter brings about the final effect, i.e., tlic fcffiiig of die 
tree. VySpara 13 the intervening openition of die imtnmieDt 
(the stroke of the axe) through which the final effect is 
brought about. The karat^, dierefore, is ihai among the 
assemblage of the conditions whidi is peculiar to the effect 
produced and is actually dficiciit in the production of the 
effect. In Indian philosophy kamna is also defined as 
carama karatu or cause pttr excelience. in the instance of 
perception, e.g., the kara^ is indriyanha saimikai^ 
according to Nyaya-Vai^ikas, i.e., the siiniuiatiori of the 
respective sensibility by the object of the perception in 
question. Tfhe sannikarra or stimulation is the vyapara. the 
indriya or sensibility concerned b botli vyapamvai, actually 
opcraiive, and asldhamoa or peculiar to the effect, via,, the 
particular perception of tlie object. 

Id Nyaya and some oihcn’ systems prania^ as the 
instrumental cause is distinguished Croiu the resulting 
knowledge which it prodnees. Eg-i in perception the 
praiuarm is sense-stimulation by the object, and sciise- 
stimutation, if not physiological, is at least an infra-psychic 
process and causes an experience on die psychic love!, vii*, 
perception of the object. The pramaM ihcttfore differs in 
this case from the resulting pramjl jnana. In some other 
Indian systems, however, c,g„ die Ranianujist system, piama 
or knowledge itself is regarded as pramana (pramaiva 
pramanam}, i,c., the cognition is itself oonsidered to be the 
cognitive process or prama^ which certifies it. In other 
words, one and the same thing in one aspeci is regarded as 
pramana and in an another aspect as the reaulting knowledge. 

The question, ‘what is knowledge?*, has to be considered 
first before die question of the sources of knowledge can be 
fruitfully discussed. This raises the voted question of 
knowing of knowing or the possibility of introspection. 
cannot ascenatn the nature of ktiowletlge unless we know 
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knowing, How^ then* is knowing known? According to 
Np^Vai^qitas, knowing is vi^ya-prak^-svabhavn, i.e.. it 
looks beyond itself at an object other than itself, it does not 
look at it^lL How^ then, can knowing know itself? The 
Naiyayilta answer is that kiiow'ing is known in a secondary 
act of retrospection or ajimTavasaya. TJius in some cases 
the primary act of knowing aii externa] object is folio w^cd 
by a secondary act directed to the primary act of knowing 
as Its object. The primary act looks not at itself but at the 
external objeO-j e,g„ at a jar as in 'Ayam gha^'— "Hcic is 
a jar'. The s«3ondary act called anntyavasaya which ts a 
nmnencally distinct act and follows on the primary act called 
^ya^-asaya also looks not at itself hut at the primary act as 
its object. This b how' knowing of knowing b possible 
though all knowing is sclf-transcendent and lookjs beyond 
itself (vi^ya prakaia-svabhat^) and b not svaptaklia or self- 
luminous. Prabhakaias, however^ point out that according 
to the Nyaya view the secondary ad reveals the primary act 
not as subjective know^ing but as an objeci known, not as 
apprehension btit as appretiended and thus misses the true 
character of knowing as know^ing as distinguished from an 
object known. If I perceive a ropie os a snake I do not 
perceive the rope in its true chamoer and my perception 
of the rope as a snake is a false or erroneous cognition of it. 
For a like reason my knowbug of the knowing not as 
subjective knmring but as an object known is erroneous or 
false and faib to res'eal the true thaiacter of kiK>wiiig as 
a subjective process. Further,, since notliing cm be asscTlcd 
as real without V'alld evidence and since alt evidence in the 
last analysis resolves itself into the testimony of conscious' 
ness, the Naiyayika must substatUiate his doarine of anuv'yn- 
vasiiya by the ev idence of consciousnes. Thus the N;iiyayika 
proves the vy^ts-asSp or primari' act of knowing bv the 
evidence of a secondary act of anu\Tavasaya which appre¬ 
hends the primary knotvtng act as lis object. But how can 
the secondary act of anuvyavasiy;i certify ihe primary act 
without being itself certified? Thus the Nv-ava iheoty 
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requires an anuvyavasaya of anmTavas^ya for evcrxy act of 
aT]UV)'ava3lya as iLs evidence and thm lands one imo an 
inlolcrable infinite regress. 

The Pmbhakara Mimlqisakas» therefore^ reject the 
N'yaya theory of cognitjon as vi$aya-ptataia-svablilv 3 and 
offer instead their own theory of seittlluinination of 
cognition. According to them* every oognitton ia not merely 
awareness of object but also and at the same time aware¬ 
ness of awareness and also an awareness of the subject that 
is aware, each in its distinctive form. Thus every act of 
knowing involves* amirdtitg to PtabliakaiaSp not merely the 
knowing of an objeci but also knowing of the knowing and 
the knowing of tJic knower* each being known in its own 
distinctive character and form. Thus wlidc the ohject is 
ktiown as du: saqivedya or apprehended, die knowing is 
known as sainvit or subjecuve apprehension and the subject 
knowing is know^n as die apprehender or vctt§. The filiatta 
MimamsakaSv liow^cver, rejea both the Prabliakara and the 
Nyaya view\ How can knowing be both karta and karma 
at the same time? It is like an agent acting on htmsdf or 
a razor cutting itself. Tlicrefore, aoenniing to the Bhattas^. 
there ik neither inunediatc knowing of ktiowdog as Prablia- 
karas nor a rctiwpective knowing of knowing as Naiyil- 
yikas say. In laci knowing is known oidy infcieutiuily from 
its effects on the object known. Knowing, in other words, 
is jfiitata liiiga aiiumeya, is iniereiitially known from the 
mark of known-ness ii generated in tire object. Ttius the 
object in itself or the object not known or unknoA™ differs 
fn>m the objx^ct as known. From this known or content- 
charaaer of the objeci w^e have an inferential cognition of 
liie aci of knowing tliai has geuentctl thii duracter of knowm- 
ncss in the object. 

The ^atikariie Aclvaitiiis* how^ever* reject all these view's. 
The rncte fact tliat knowing is knoiving dtstittgiilslies 
knqw'Jng from all objeci% known and for this reason knowing 
iaiincif he either retTOspecrively or immediafcly or ag:iin 
mfcrt-fitiallv kijowTi as an object. And yet since it certl&cs 
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uU objects it cannot be iiseil uncertified. K.nowmg, thereforej 
is ihv same tiling ^ knowing of knowing and is never an 
object known. In other wordj. the nature of knowing b 
such that though not an object eitlicr to ilsdf or to any 
other numerically distinct act of knowing, it yet never 
remams unknown^ 


ENUMRiL^TION OF PRAMaNAS 

TifCR£ are different enumeraitons of the soinnces of 
knowledge in the different systems of Indian philosophy. 
The eSrvakas, e.g., recognise only one source of knowledge, 
¥ 12 .,, perception, while the Buddlitsts as w^ell as the Vai^ikas 
recognise two sources of knowledge, viz., perception and 
inference. The Jainas and Sardthya philosophers as well as 
the Ranilinujists and the Dvaitios amongst the Vedaiititis 
recognise perceptioiit mference and ^abda or %’erbal [cstimony 
as the three sources of knowledge. The Naiy'^yikas l>e5;ides 
recognising perception+ inference and ibbcla also recognise 
upamana or comparison as a Eoiirth •different source of 
knowledge- The Prlbhakaxas amongst the Mimamsakas 
recognise five pramanas, viz* perception, inference, verbal 
communication, comparison, and antiapatti or prestimption, 
wliile the Bhatms amongst the NOmfirpsakas recognise a 
sixth source vtz.H anupaLibdhJ or non-cognition as a source 
of our knowledge of absence, besides the five of the 
Prabhikaias. The six source of fcnow^Jedge recognised by 
the f^hattas arc also accepted as pratnanas by die Adtrakins 
auwingsl ihe Vedsntiru. The Bhedabhcda school of Bha^ 
karaegrya neoognhes two more pTamanas viz. aiiihya or 
tradition and sambhava or mathemetical reasoning or 
calculation of chance and proluhllky besides the six of the 
Advaitins. 
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PERCEPTION AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 

Perception, as has Imns) shown above, is regarded as a vultd 
source of knowledge by all Indian systems, ^Ve have, there¬ 
fore, now to consider the nature of perception as a source 
of knowledge. Before we go into the definition of perception 
given in different Indian sj'Stenis we hav-e to consider first 
how perception or pratyak^ differs from profcsa. i.e., 
mediate or indirect knotving. 

The Buddhist distinguishes perception from mediate 
knosving by means of the kind of object which it reveals. 
Thus, according to the Buddhists, perception is saJok^na 
visiya. i.e,, has the unique (sui g^nctis) momentary real as 
tu object while intellection or m^iate Into wing is samanya 
laksmiia vi^p or has the abstract universal os its object, TJie 
distinction between perception and intellection is thus visaya- 
gata, i.e., arises from a dilTerente of their resiKctis’e objects. 
In ilie one case, i,e.. perception, the object is the salaksana 
real, i,e., that which is the lak^na or mark of itself and of 
itself alone and is not the mark of. and therefore has not 
anything in common uith. any other thing. In intellection, 
i.e,. indirect knowing, however, what we know- is not the 
real in itself but certain tiniveisals ennstntaed by thought 
on the Ijasis of our perceptions of unique reals. 

Tlie NaiySytka joins issue with the Buddhists here 
an<l so do the Mimamsakas, They point out that the 
Buddhist's view of pertepiion as salaksanavisaya does not 
square with the facts of experience. We perceive particulars, 
H'c also ptTCtivc upii^ersaJs. In Fact, most pcrc<^ptions o£ 
paniciitat^ art also perceptions of univeisals inhering in 
part icubrs. Nor is the Buddhist view of incdlixtlon as 
s^manvaJakj^ejn visay-* neceBsarily true in every case. Just 
infer imlverbals so also we Infer or hav^c indirect 
knciH'ledge of paniLulan as well. The dhtincuon between 
perreiving and mediate; knowing is, therefore, not vl^yagaiap 
strictly speaking; it arises froni a difFercnec of their respective 
kaj^jj^s or lEistrumental catises. and is thus karanagita ajid 
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not vifayagata* Thus, pratyaksa or perception is jilana- 
karanakn jnajia. i.c.i knowing tbaL results from something 
other than kitotvitig as its kamip or instrumental cause while 
parokaa or mediate knowing ts kiiotring mediated by 
knoi^htig as iw instrumental cause. i.e.t knowing caused by 
knowing. In pratpksa, e.g.. the effeaive cause or karana is 
stimulation o£ sensibility by the object. The sense-stimula* 
lion is not itself knowing though it causes die knowing which 
we call pmtyak^ or peicepiuaJ cognition, In inftsence and 
other fbrmi of indirect knowing, however, the resulting 
knowledge b mediated by some other knowledge. Thus in 
inference the knowledge of ilie condusion is medbied by 
the knowledge of a universal proposition, vyaptijftana, and 
pakudliatmata jiilna, t.e., ihc knowledge of the mark as a 
dhairua or property of the paksa or the subject of itifL-rence. 
Similarly in Sabdajhana. the communicaiion has to be appre¬ 
hended as also the meanings of the words as leami from usage 
will have to be recollected before the communicntiait can 
have any intelligible sense and convey information to 
the hearer. 

Tile Advaitins, however, differentiate pratyakn from 
paioksa in a different way altogether. Neither visaya nor 
karana, acooiding to them, tel! tlie full story, Tlie question 
has therefore to be tackletl from a different angle. .All 
emplTical knowing is knowing of the unknown. It is the 
unknown in fan that can really be known, the ajfilia th.it 
can be jfiata. The known cannot be known over .again 
strictly speaking. Ignorance, ibcrcfbre, is a necessary pre¬ 
supposition of know'loflgc, and direct and indirect knowing 
may be ciLstinguidled by means of ttie kind of ignorance 
which each removes or cancels, Piatyakfa or direct knowing 
removes the ignorance that envelopes ilic svarufxa of tEie 
thing and ihus reveals the thing in its dis tinctivc individual 
character, while indirect knowing removes the ignorance 
that veils the bare existence of the thing and so reveals the 
thing as a bare ba without its distinnive individual 
cliiiracter. It may be noted that this is only a restatement 
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of thf Buddtii^ vfew without any commitnient a* rcj^ards the 
dynamic pliii-alism and phenomenaiism of iht Buddhbt, It 
w also an advance on Buddhism in so far as it stresses an 
Important aspen of all knowings as canceitaiiori of ignoiancc. 


DEnNITION OF PR,\TVAKS..V 

Prattak^a is dcfrtied b-y the Bhattas as indriyanlia saiini- 
fcar^ janyam ptamanam pratyak^nu that is, perception is 
knowledge which results from the stjtnulaiion of sense by 
the object. The abjection to this defiitltian is that it does 
tiot provide arty criterion for distinguishing pmiyak^ a* valid 
perception from bhranni or sensedllusion. The Natyaikas. 
therefore, dehne praryak^ as knowledge u'htch results from 
the contact of object and sensibility and js .avynbhidirl, Le,, 
does not contradia die nature of the object. This dcfLciitian 
also is open to the following objections. In the first place, 
it tr(K*s not distinguish perception as valid knoiving from 
niradhisthana jfiana or hallucinations which have no external 
ot extra-mental objects an their source and thcrcEore cannot 
I>e said to deviate from the nature of the objects they reveal. 
Secondly, both the Bhatta and Nyaya definitions do not 
apply to the eternal 'now' of the Absolute Experience. 
Oivinc knowledge is direct presentatis'e knowledge of past, 
distant and future. It is not indirect inferentiai knowledge. 
Absolute Experience, in other tvords. is a sort of all-inclusive 
spedons present in which all past, present and future are 
immediaicly present in one unitary prrcsentatlve experjence 
and yet Absolute Experience b not any agantuka jflana or 
knowlcdge as a generated cv-etit in time. Therefore, the 
Nyaya and MlmSipsaka definitions of perception arc too 
narrow Ijeiog subject to avyapti dosa as not applying to the 
'eternal now' of Divine Perception. 

The NaiySyika, Ivowever, points out that in expounding 
his doctrine of pramSna he is concerned with U as it operates 
in liiiman experiemx'. Tlw all-indnstvr Divine Experience 
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<lo<!5 not rcquliTE.* any pmniiTia ihe .ipplicaiioti of 

a logical appaotus* for ascertaining the nature of realiiy^ but 
human t>cings as finite individuah have need for such an 
apparatus, and therefore, the definitjon has application only 
to hitimin experience and m applicatioif lo reality. Even 
then, howcvier^ as the Buddhiists poim out* the Nyaya and 
Miniatpsaka dehnitions fail to distinguish perception t>qth 
from the conceptual eUboraiion of the purely sense-given 
data and from such abnormal experiences os Itallucinatiom, 
dreams and objcctle^ presentations due to sensory defect^ 
such as the perception of two moons. Therefore, the 
Buddhists define perceptiou as kalpana apcxUiatn abhriintam 
jhanam, t,€.. as that cognition which is free from conceptual 
elaborarion and is different from sense-illusions, hatludna¬ 
tions, dreams and objectless cognitions, What, theUp is 
Kalpan^? According to tin: Buddliists, it consists in the 
fottmng of a general image and a concept immediately 
folloiiang on the xnsation produced or cau^ by the 
^s-atak-Sina* momentary' real, A5 the process of naming 
accompanies the conceptualising act. it may also be coHed 
the act of naming the sensation produced TJic usually 
recognised hve differeut kinds of katpana involved in 
pratyak^ of the savifcalpa or judgmcuial type consist either 
in identifying objects u'hich are different or in different btjng 
objects which are essentially identical. Thus kalpna is 
either dravy'a kalponS* or jati kalpani, or guru kalpana, or 
karena kalpan^, or nama talpmS- E.g., M'hcn I perceive the 
object before mysell as Rrsm and say ’Here is Kryru l>cforc 
my'^wlf * ! perceive the objeci by means of a name. This is 
namakalpaol or judgmental perteption through a name. 
The name is a sound* a puff of breath and ts not the penon 
txrfore myself. And yet the name passes as the lliiiig named. 
i.e., thotigh the fiamc and the thing are diffcicm. they appear 
identified in the periccpfual judgment, 'Tliai Ls Kr^na 
standing before myselP. Similar]yp in the judgnient, ''\xnu- 
mauayani^', 'that is Kraia with tfic ffute\ die flute and 
Krsna are different, ihougli they appear aA one in the act of 
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perorption. It \a thus drzvy'A kalpana, 'Gopo'y-am" 'Hi: 
{Krs^a) is a cowboy'^ i.e^ of the cLus of cowboys. This 
illmtiates |ati kalpani. The jati is noi diffei'cnc from tbi: 

the universal is not different from iu paiticrjJar 
imumces, arid yet is predicated of the particular mscancej 
vi/.^ Kt^ip as subject as if it were diffeTeiii. In 'i5yim£i*)um*i 
'He (Kfst^) is of a dark complextoii^ Kfs^a and bis 
complexion are not different and yet arc made to appear as 
different through the act of pr^mSon, Laiitly* *G5yati 
ay^i* *He ^Knna) is singing ni playing on the Hutc*. 
illustrates karma katpana. The aa is not different bom the 
agent acting and yet the singing or tlie flute-playing is made 
to appear as different thmxigh the act of predication* 


BUDDHIST. NYaYA AND OTHER INDIAN 
THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 

Percrption. acconding to the Buddliists. is nothing but the 
passive receptivity of sense, ihe pure sensation of an elfideni 
point-instant of reality and is absaiutely devoid of tlie 
coniiftructioTis of the tmdeTstanding. It is thcrefoit the bar^ 
moment of pure ^nsation or sefise-intuition and is thus 
tiniiuerablc and not knowledge in the smcc seo-se. Tlie 
Buddhists reject the Nviiya and other dertnitions of percep¬ 
tion as knowlcfdge originating in» or caused by^ sense-object 
contact. Their main objection to such views is thai: they 
derifie perception by reference to its origin and misses its 
inirtmic nature. In all perception there mmt be an 
clemcn! of novelry\ i.e.^ a felt addition to our experience. 
Such novelty belongs only to the first moment of scns^iion. 
It k therefore tlse essence or core of a percept ioil WIiai 
l^ses as pcitreption ordtnarity and is regarded as such by 
the N)^y,E Vaiiesikas and other realists under what they 
call savikalpa pratyak^ or judgmental j>erceptio]i k not 
perception at all. It is the original sensational core follo^rcd 
bv the consmiction of an image of that object and by an act 
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of idOTlification of the image so oansimcttcl with the giv-™ 
in sensation- In the judgmeiitaL perception* 'tliis is a. 
cow\ the "tills' b Uie sematiQiial core md is unspeakable 
in itself and the element cow" is a general concept con¬ 
structed by the understanding and expressctl in a mnemic 
image (a connotaiive iiame) and IdcniiliEd with the given 
sensation by an act of imputation, llie Nyaya and other 
realists consider both the pure :bCJisatlD]i {nin-ikalpi) and the 
judgnicmal perception to be sense-perception and caused by 
sense-object contact- The buddhist. Iiowevcn cKcJudcs all 
judgmental element &om perception as sudi. Tltc senses do 
not judge^ they only present the real which is ilic pure 
alhrmative clement in perception, h 1$ the titidetstiindiiig 
lliat elaborates tfic presented elenicnc into a tnoirn object 
by means of a concepts L-\n cmptrkal perception tlius involves 
both the receptivity of sense and the spontaneity of the 
understanding and therefore is not pure perception. Pure 
perception is nothing but presentation as such without 
imaginative and conceptual claboniiiorL It i.s the Kwe datum 
in Its tmmetliaqf. Perceptual judgment is a further cLib^ua- 
cion, the interpretadou of the datum by thought-oonstnic- 
tioD. The pdrccptiia.1 judgment is thus an iiiterpretai ion of 
the given datum, which is jieiceptLon proiHfr, by the ooncepts 
of substance (dmvyji kalpanB), of universal fjaii kalpaua)> 
etc. This is bow a perceptual judgment transforms the non* 
sigmJicaiit datum into a siguihcani knowablc object* Per¬ 
ception does not know though it apprehends. while jtidg- 
tnent knows but only l>y diMorttng what it a|>pruhands. A 
judgment of percepdori is of the form "X —A' where X, the 
unutterable sematioii, is identihcd. bv fmpui:ation, with A* 
a concept and a mnemic image, produced by the spuiitandty 
of the imdcrstandlng on the W’^ike of the given sensation. 
The judgmental percept ioti^ LhcTefcm. U not ixnreprion at 
all but cognition of a tboiight<onsmict on the basis of a pure 
sensation. It is Ute uttering of the unutterable by nie^jius of 
a concept and a mnemic image* Tltc subjeei of the judg¬ 
ment is the datum in its immediaq' and as such is ttnutier* 
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able. The predicate is an intelligible concept. Judgment 
h the act o£ predicationp i,e.p the inicqrrctaiion or medJatjoii 
of lUe unutterable inimediajcy by an tnielligibk concepl and 
a name and so far a deviation from, or disrortion of, the 
given in its jnim€<liac:)% 

The Sanskrit equivaletn of the icnn Judgmein' h 
It means a decision, or a verdict aa an act of 
volition* i,e.> a decision in regard to identification of two 
obiects which are essentially ciiSerent. It b thus cognition 
not of reality but of a phenomenon. Jji Sanskrit pyrites 
(alankaia ^ira) tite term adhyavas^ya is used as an assertion 
of the identity of two things which are not identical i.e^* 
a metaphorical assertion as distingubbed from an express 
com parish in as in a simile. A perteptiial judgment is in this 
sense aii assation of similarity l>eiween iJiings which are 
dis$imibr. t.e. berween die unique point^nsiani of sensation 
and the universal concept or image which the under- 
sending constructs on the w^ke of the given sensation. 
As Sttherbatiky says, "^the poiDt-instant of reality receives in 
such a judgment its place in a corrcspomling temporal series 
of point-instants. It thus becomes an enduring object in 
time and owing to a special synthesis of cotLsecuuve point- 
instants becomes an extended body"'* and* gettitig all its 
\ensibles and other qualities, appears as a universiL 

t.>f the kalpartas or constrttctions involved in judgmeni 
the principal or fundamcnial is tiamakalpanli- Conception 
cemdstjr in expressing tlze sensation in terms of what is 
iUicrable:, i.e,* expressible in a namcp as distingubhed from 
the pure sensation whicli ts the thing^in^tself as the subject 
of judgment which b unutterable. ITins i;;oneeiving may be 
regardetl as naming, conceiving behig pimihle through 
naming and naming being possible through txmcciving. 
Tlic prediexte in a judgment is tbuj- rhe utterance of the 
iinuttendilc subject by means of n conctrpe expressed in a 
mime and the different kinds of prediotrs ariJiwering to iht 
diFteTcnt kinds of thoughc-constraciion in judgmcnl art 
thm I he different varieties of names. Thus we have 
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answering to nlpiakalpana that variety of a name which 
wc call a proper name. (A proper naaie as ansivering to a 
concept is itself 3 kirid of uiuver^tl tliat applies to (he object 
named not as a pomi-instani of reality, but as a series or 
continntim of poini^nstants regarded an enduring objea). 
Similarly gmukalpana is predication of t|x;aljty namt^, 
karmalalpana U predication of acdoJi-oaTnes or verbSn iSti- 
kalpana Is the predication of common nameSt and dravya- 
kalpanl is die use of the names of substansives ^ predicates. 

when we say That is a homed aninial\ ihe horttn 
i.e., a substantive-name, is regarded as a predicate of the 
subject ‘Lhai^ 

The Nyaya^aifesikas and the Mlnuim^^kas give a 
different account of perception. According lo >7^ya- 
V'ai^ikas there is no intervening image between knowing 
or perceiving and the object kiimvn or perceived, perceiving 
or knowing, according to them* bcitig a direa apprehension 
of the reality* The difference bciw'cen judgment and non- 
judgm^tal percepTion coiisists in a qualified and a non¬ 
qualified cognition of tlic objeti perceived. Substance^ 
quality, action, anivcrsal, etc., art not ilmught^nnsiniru as 
the Buddhists say but uhimatt inredudblc fotnti of reality 
as objective material of cognition. We have direct appre¬ 
hension of these ultimate objects through diffcreni forms 
of sense-objecl contact. Thus in iJie case of a nuhsrance the 
perception of it is due lo saipyoga or conma of the stibsiarice 
perceived with the corresporuiiTig senw through which it is 
perceived. Eu the case of a qualiiy quaJifying a substance the 
sonnikai^a or contact is s^rnkta-^samavayar The qualh) b 
related to the suE^srancr by the relation of or 

ifiberence, the substance is saipyukta or in coiitaict with the 
prticojlar sense concerned, 'rberefore the serisi! is also 
related to* or in omtacL with, the quality qualifying ikc 
substance diroiigh the mediate relation of samytikta- 
samj^aya. In the ose uf a imivei'sal similarly the rorres' 
ponding [orirac( is exttiti sitrnyvtkta-saniaviiya or samvukta- 
saniaveLt-samavaya. Thus in the case of tlie umveml of 3 
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fiabiitanttve reality such as ‘gha|atV3’, 'janiess'. the sanniiuu^ 
or coniact is samyukta-samavaya through ^vtuch the univers^ 
is perceived. Thus 'ghaia' or 'jar' is samyukta or in contact 
with the sense and tlic jamess is rebted to the jar bv the 
rdation of samviya or inherence and thus through samyukta 
simavaya or the relation of inherence in that which is in 
romtact with the sense, in pxncciving ihe jar wc also perceive 
the jamess inherent in the jar. In the of the jierccpiion 
of universals of qualities or actions, the particular contact or 
rdatioii involved is sarpyutta-saniaveta-samav^ya. Blue, e.g., 
is a quality and blueness inheres in the blue as its universal 
and blue again inheres in the blue substance. We perceive 
the substance through the relation of oontaa with a particular 
iH;it5e, the blue of the blue substance through retation of 
samyukta samavaya or inherence in that which is in contact 
with the sense and the bluenc^ of the blue thiougb the 
relation of samyukta'samaveta-sanus'aya, i.e„ through in¬ 
hering in an inherent chaiacter of the substance which is in 
contact with the sense. In the case of akwb or ether and 
the perception of sound a restriction tnusi be made. Souud 
is a quality of akiUa as substance and the sense of hearing 
has as its physical basis the cavity of the ear which is ak^ 
itself as limited by the size of the ear-cavity. Therefore there 
cannot be any contact or samyoga between the sense of 
hearing and its physical basis and the substance of which 
sound is a quality. The particular sannikai^ here, tliereforej 
i-s saniavaya. Sound ij thus perceived because of its inherence 
or samavaya in afcasa a limited portion of which is the cavity 
of the ear and the universal of sound or iiibda is pcrccis'cd 
through samaveia ^mavaya, i.c., the universal of sound is 
samaveta or inherent in a particular sound which panicular 
sound we perceive through its inherence (samasaya) in 
akaia and in perceiving ihc particular sound through 
samaviiya we abe frerceive the itbdam or universal of 
sound which inheres in the particular sound through the 
TclacioiTi of saniavcta-samavaya. 

As regards samavaya we perceive it ihmugh the relation 
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of adject H-ity or througlv the relHClon of samyultta viie^aiyaii. 
Inlicrence docs not itself inhere in the relata which it relates 
for that will land us into a infinite series of inherence of 
inherence, etc. Therefore the Teiaiiott of inherence to what 
it relates is vtiejanata or adjectivity tvhidi is a variety of 
svanipa santhandha^ tJie svarQpa or essence of inherence 
being its rdaiion to tlie reJaca it relates. Hence in per¬ 
ceiving through the relation of contad (sainyoga) tlie 
relatiiin which inherence relates we tiuve a perception of the 
inherence also by the relation of samyukta viicsa^ta, i,e,, 
inlunence is a viiesaM or distinguishing diaracter of the 
relatum and the rdatum is in contact with sense and in 
perceiving the rclatum tliruugfi sense^bject contact we also 
perceive the inherence which distinguishes tlic rclaium, 

Abhava similariy is perceived through the relation of 
sarnyukta-Yijcfanatl. Abhava or ne^tivity is related to its 
location ^anuyogij and the content which is negated in the 
location (pratiyogi) by the relation of vihsai^t^ which ts a 
vanoiy of svarhpa sambandha and in perceiving die anuyogi 
through the sannikarsa of contact or saqtyoga u-e have abo, 
through samyukia viiesanata, a perception of the abhava or 
absence that tdiaracterues the locus, 'lliiis in perceiving tlie 
table in which dierc is no chalk we also perceive the Vtih- 
cutness (tlie absence of die chalk) that characterises the table. 

The Bbltta Mimamsakas do mu recognise samav^ya 
as one of the tiltiruatc knowables (pdarthas) as NySya. 
Vai^ikas do. Instead of saniavaya they will have tadaimva 
or identity in the sense of bhedasahiyiyu abheda or non- 
difference that admits of some difference. Therefore, where 
the Nyaya*Valksikas speak of saipyutta-sainavaya, samavtya, 
saTOveta-samavaya, sarpyukta^viicuptl, etc,, the Bhltta 
Mimamsakas w'dl have satnyukta-tiidSimya. tldatmya. efc., 
»s the coirespnding satmikac^ in sense-pereeption. 
Acrording to the Nyaya-Vaiiesikas. savlkalpci perception is 
JnSna or qualified perception. i.c.. a perception in 
w'Jiich one padartha or knotvable b perceived as an 
adjective of another. Thus when a substanire is perceived 
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as cjualificd by a Quality or an aclJon or a motion, or St 
particular is perceived 3a an instance of a universalp or a 
locuj h perceived as characteri^ by an absence, vve have 
judgmental or relational pcrceptioti. But the Nyay-a* 
Vajsesikas hold that a neotss^ry ptesup^x^shum of such 
relational perception is the antccedeni perception of the 
rclata and i>E the relation inditridually and separately. Such 
perception of substance, quality, univcrsals. inherence, etc, 
in their separate individuality is tiirvikalpa perception or 
riDti-iudgmeiual experience. Such percepiioii inay noi be a 
[Kycbolpgical amecedetu of ludgiuental experience, ii may 
nen be possible to point to any such non-relational experience 
as a psycholopcaj feet, but il m ust be assumed as a nijcessary 
prius of our rcladonal experiences. Just as the iwiconsdout 
has to be assumed to explain certain gaps in our coTL«doiis 
life tJiough we arc not consdous of liie unconscious, so ihc 
nirv'ikalpa or non-relational has to be assumed as a necessary 
prius of relaiioual aeperientxr as the latter cannot be 
explained without the former. 

ITic Mlmamsakas, however, accept the nin'kalpa not 
merely as a logicat prius but also as a psychological ante¬ 
cedent of our rdariorul cKperience, though, ajocording to ihc 
.\flm^qi^ka5 the difference between savitalpa and nirvtkalpa 
is a difference of degree rather ihan of kind, the ninnkalpa 
l^ing less differentiated, lesas articulate than oiir savikalpa 
experience. 

Ikitli the MlmatnraLas and the NaivSyTkas* however, 
reject tl^e Buddhist \iew that the sarikalpa is a constrtiaion 
of the understanding and therefore void of truth, 'Ilie 
tavikalpa, acentdiug to the Nyap'^'alteikas. Mitnilmhakas, 
etc.t answers to real rebtional chararters of o1>jccti and Is not 
0 su peri m posit ion of thought-oonstriicts ah extra on an 
intrinsically non-rebLional manifold. For the Naiyavikas. 
tine refettonal as well as the non-relationai rqircscnt different 
^tage^i of knowing talher than of lietng so fiiat tftaiigh in the 
order of being cliei^ ntiy not be relations without rclata or 
%*ice in the order of ktrovring relattons and the rclata 
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arc ftrsi apprehended in thertiselvcii before they are appre- 
I tended as qualtf;<EDg one another^ It is clear from the above 
that if reality is essentially non-relational (a tion-relational 
<l>natnic manifold as the Buddliists say, or a non-relatiintal 
iindiffcrenced essence of pure presentative consciousness us 
the Advaitins say), (hen the relational consciousness of the 
tton-relationa] reality will be more or less a construct ton of 
die understanding and will so Car he a distorted representation 
of its intriiuic nature. Hence both for the Buddliisis and for 
I lie Advaitins savikaipa consciousness or judgnieiit fantl also 
inference as the further extension of one judgment through 
another) will be knowledge of phenomena as distinguished 
fioin reality. Thus the moveroent of experience from the 
nirv'ikalpa or non-^rdadonal plane to that of the savikaljia or 
relational wlU be a failing away from truth and reality. For 
the Naiyayikas and Mtmamsakas (and also for the .Sankhya 
philosophers for whi>m Tclational forms arc real evolutos of 
Pra^i as the original non-relational background of objective 
reality) nirvikalpa. i.e., non-relational, and savikalpa or itla- 
tifinal judgmental experience arc noi ncgaiivdy related as 
according to the Buddhists and the Advaitins. On the 
contrary, the relational forms being not the impoverishment 
hui rather the fuller and more developed forms of the non¬ 
relational experience, die latter is only a less adequate and less 
aniculare apprehetwion of what is apprehended more clearly 
and ^tinctly and more in accottfancc with its developed in¬ 
trinsic nature in savikalpa or relational experienoe. Thus 
the advance from the nirvikalpa to the savikalpa ts not a 
falling away from truth as the Buddhists and the Advaitins 
Will say but a marked gain in clearness and distinctness of 
apprehension. 

The RanUnujists, it may be noted in this remncction. 
do not admit any experience, or any reality of which we have 
<aperjcnc*, lo be non-rebuonal either in ihc Buddhist or in 
the Advaitin sense, reality and our experience of it heinu 
lelational all through, yet the RainfinujUts distinguish 
'iwccii savikalpa and nirvikalpa penreption, iliough in a 
12 
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sense different from Umi of the N^’aya-V'ailesikas or tJie 
Buddbisu. According to the Rsmanujiats^ what we call 
nirv'ikalpa. experience Is rciationaJ experience of tlic first 
order as for example when we say, 'ihis is a cow’. Here the 
‘this’ perceived by the sense b judged as :«i instance of liie 
universal of ‘cowness' so that the experience is an experience 
of tire ‘this' (thiDUgh its relation to die universal of a coir, an 
experience, in other wotds, of tire 'this') through the relation 
of universal and particular. Compared aud distinguished from 
this primary relational experience which is what the KaTnanu- 
jisis call nirvikalpa pratyak^, ivc may also have a secondary 
relational experience or rebiional experience of the second 
order as when we say ‘this <tfso is a cow'. Here the primary 
relational experience of die 'this' as a cow is mediated by 
prev'ious relanional experiences of cows. i,e., one relaiional 
cxpertaice is interpreted by means of other relational expe¬ 
riences so that the experience in question is a rclatiotial 
experience of the second order and is savifealpa or relational 
par gxceltena as compared to the primary rclatiomd 
experience which b a relational experience of tlic tirst 
order, 

Ic may be observed in diis connection that whereas for 
tlur Buddhist savikaipa pci^ption is Judgment entailing 
knowledge of the given by means of conceptual elaboration 
and thought-construction and therefore not apprehension of 
reality but only knowledge of phenomena, for the Vaiya- 
kaianas or grammarians all perception is Fcbtional percep¬ 
tion invotvmg judgment and naming and there is no such 
thing as nirvikalpa or non-rdatiomd perception. Between 
these two extremes we may place the Nyaya-Vailesikas, the 
MlaOipsakas. the Sankhya philosophers, the Ranianujisis 
and also the Advaitim who recogntie both nirvikalpa and 
nvikalpa pratyakp, ilwugh according m the Naiyayika the 
nirvikalpa is more a matter of inference and is not an object 
of inirospcction as a psychological antecedent of savikalpa 
and, according to the Advaitins, the savikalpa is a falsirica- 
Lion, through superimposed telations. whereas the nirvikalpa 
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ii tlic noiiTrclsuotial reality presciiicd in apaiok^ anubhuti 
or non-inediatc apprehension. 


CL'VSSIFICVTION OF PERCEPTION 

pRATifAK^A has iwen classihed into diOcreni from 

different points of view. 

{<t) One of these dassificaiions—that between nirvlkalpa 
and sat'ikalpa—tve have already discussed above. 

(h) According to another cla-ssihcation. pratyakfa is 
either vahih pratyat^ (cxtemaE perception) or nianasa 
praiyaksa (internal perception) or yogap ptaiyalcp (in* 
tellccttial intuition). 

External perception is of five kinds through the five 
different external senses, eye, ear, etc. Eacli of these has its 
own proper object. Thus through the eye we have percep¬ 
tion of colours, etc., but not of sounds. TInough hearing 
again we perodve sounds, not colours, etc,, and so on. 

Manasapratvuk^ is perception through iljc internal 
organ or mind and oonscquetitly it consists in the pcrecpiion 
of our own internal states of pleasure, pain, etc. 

Vtigaja pnttyak^i is intuition of past, distant and future 
objecLs. independently of scnseKjbjcct contaa, through cun- 
ccntiatcd meditation and focussing of attention; 

(t may be noted in this conncaion that besides die five 
kinds of external perception and mternol pcreeinion of nur 
mental states os a sixth kind, the Madhva philosophers regard 
memory as a seventh kind of perception as vision or direct 
apprehension of the past, the dispositions of the fxut expe¬ 
riences acung at a connecting link between the present and 
the In other words, accoidittg to the Midhva, tfie 

past lives in the present (cf. Bergson) as disposition through 
u'htch we have an immedtaie contact with the |iast and 
thereby a perception of it in the form of ineinorv. 

It may also be noted that the Buddhists also rreognise 
four kinds of perception, TTvua according to them tlie fint 
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corrciponding lo ilie Svalaksara is a pure sensation. 
Jt corresponds lo the external pcixcption of other Indian 
systems, tr differs from ifrcm as being absolutely noii' 
conccpiual. Before the understanding works on the pure 
sensaiion iind iratisfonns it into a judgment tliere follows on 
the pure sensation a metual apprehension of it whicii is 
analogous to it as being direct, imuidve and non^:Qnccptual. 
This IS tnanasa pratv'ak^, the sensation apprehended as 
mental aourding to the Buddhists, Tlius while the first, i.e.. 
t ire pure settsation, b a sensuous sensation, tlie second is ilte 
apprehcnsioti of the pute sensation by the understanding and 
is therefore niciiul sensation. Tite Buddhists also recognise 
yogi prats'ak^ in the senm: of non-sensuous intuition, i.e.. 
an inteIJigible intuition w^hich is neither sensuous sensiition 
noT mentat sensation. It is the timeless iniuttion nf all that 
is and is a kind of omniscience. The Sautrantika and the 
Vogac3ra schools recognise sanivedana or inirospection as a 
fourth variety of jxinceplion, evKy act ol iioiudovisness being, 
according to them, also consdousness of consciousness or 
self-consciousness. 

fc) Tlic N^aya^Vatiesikas distinguish between laukika 
pratyak^ and alaukika pratyakfa, or perception ihrougti 
laukika siniiikarm or natural contact of sense and object and 
pCTcepiion through alaukika sannJkarsa or non-natural, i,e„ 
extraordinary, contact of sense and object. Thus ordinary' 
{x^rception of substance, quality, etc., is through the natural 
contact id samyoga, sainyukta-samavaja. etc. Here the pro¬ 
cess is objectively determined and there is nothing extia- 
ordiiian' or tiut of the way in the resulting perception or the 
conditioning sense-object contact. In perceiving the table, 
e.g„ through the relation of contact or saipyoga we also 
pKrircivc tlve colour of the table through the ohjecfive relation 
of samyukta sarn.ivava, i.e-, inherence in thil which is in 
contact w'rtli the eye. But in certain ntlicr cases Vfc ft-ivc an 
cxtniordinari roniact in some way not intelligible in the 
juiteTTi nf rhe normal objective movement of cxpt'rieuce 
as the contact is brought .shout not by an objective relation 
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Inii ihn>ugh ^ subjective conditioning factor. Thus in the 
peicejTtion of the b^agrani santbJwood by nicaiis »1 the eye 
there is no normal contact of eye with the fragrance of lUc 
IragDnt sandalwood. In this case the visual appearance of 
the scitidalwood revives the fiagiance in luentory' and the 
sTiljjcctive recollection brings on the contact of tlte eye with 
the fragrance of the sandalwood that b seen. The piocess 
lieFc Corresponds to wliai is known as complication in 
Western psychology, and in it an ohjeciive contact is bmughc 
about by a subjective process of recollection. The s-nne is 
tfie case in ordinary sensc-illusions, e.g., in tlie case of the 
snake-Tope illusion where the snake-charaaer (sarpatva) of 
the jungl& 4 nake revived in memory is brought into contact 
with the eye apprehending the colling thing t>cfore it result¬ 
ing in the perception of the coiling thing seen •» an instance 
of the universal of snakecliaiactcr (sarpatva). Thtssc are 
cases of jnana-Iakyai^ saiuiikarsa where jiiana or subjective 
cognition brings on an objective eouiact of sense and object. 
Yogi pratyak^ or yogaja pratyak^ is another variety ef extra¬ 
ordinary perception, according to the Naiyiyika, in which 
I lie contact with the past, the distant and the future object is 
brought about not through ordinary sannikarsa of sainyoga, 
samavSya, etc., but through tfie subjective power of yi^ as 
sustained concentrated attention. A ihird variety of alaukika 
pratyak^, according to the Naiyayika, is sarnanyalaksa^ 
pratyaku where the sense, in contact with a universal, there¬ 
by comes in contact witli all ihc particulars, past, present, 
and future, under the universal so ihai in perceiving the 
uiijveisaj througb ordinary sense-object contact we altp 
have perception of all the particulars subsumed under the 
universal through the extra-ordinary ramanyalaksam sonni- 
kaiya. TTiis also is without any parallel tn ordinary expe- 
ricnce and is therefote an cxitaordinary kind of perception. 

In *Vc<lanta E’aribhasa, a di-uinction is made between 
jnaitafpita praiyakM and vJ^yagao prai^nksa, i.c.. between a 
percept or an object perceived and the perceiving of the 
object. Tite dilTerencc between perceiving and the percept. 
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i,e„ between perceiving an object and an object perceived is 
explained as follows. Since, according to tJic Adviiidns, the 
ultimate icairty is Gonscioumess or Cal tan ya. %vhat ^ve rail 
knowCT, knowing and known Ufe Caiianya or CoiuciouMijess 
limited by tlii: fonm of the kiio^ver or Sixbjcrct-con^oumf^^ 
limited by the form of knowJitg and by tltc form 

of ihe knoi^TL tor die sake of brevity we may cad Lhem 
respectively subjcct^onseiousriess, subjccvive-ctiosciousiiess^ 
and object-coriscioijsnefis, Snbject-cojnscioiisncsa or ron^ 
scioiuness as knower h antahkai^mvacchiiifyi eaicanyap 
i^,p consetousness Umited by the form of die internal 
otgati or mind. Subjective coiiscioiisriess or con^dous’ 
ness as knowing is antahkaram-vjiU-avatsLhiniia caiian^^ 
or Consciousness as limited by^ i.e., as appearing lo the 
(biiu oh a tempora], memal mode, Object«mstiousncsa 
is consciousness limited by the form of the object known. 
Wt have a peTce|«. or an ob|ect perceived when the subject- 
consciousness coincides whh the objecKotisciomness and 
beocime^ completely one with il Wc liave petccivtng as 
distinguished from the percept when the subjettive^onsciotis- 
aess or comciotJsness as a mental mode exactly c:oiru:idcn wtih 
die object-ctmscionsness- TTie Advaitins al«> distinguish 
saksl-(iratyaksa or the perception of the witnessing tntelli- 
genoc from empirical pcrce|rtion. It is knowing of knowing 
but not knowing of know^fng in the Nyaya or Buddlust sense 
of internal perception (manaia-pratyak^) svbich is a icinporal 
mental event- h is, %m the contrarj* timeless knowledge of 
all tempcimt knosriii^ acts as tempora] and is a netessarv 
presupposition of all such acts. 
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FALLACIES OF PERCEP1 ION 

SoH^ oi the fallacie of sense perception are mentioned in 
SiiikliyakariLa (Karika 7). I'here the itlusioiis of sense are 
regarded as arising either from defects in tltf objects of 
(lerccrpLion or defects of the media of perception or defects 
of sense oi* other internal causes and are regarded as being 
either of die nature of mal'obsert'ation or of non-observation. 
Thus when the ohjccts to be perceived ate ticyond the range 
of a sense (aiidOiat) or in too dose pioximity to it they axe 
not perceived. Objects are also not perceived or misptixcjvcd 
when the relevant sensibility is not in order or ihctc ts 
inattention in the pciceis'er. Nor are ohjccts perceived which 
are too minute for perception or arc separated from the 
sense by a barrier, e.g., a wall. Nnr are objecs |jerceivcd 
tvhen rtjeir perceptibility is over-powcied by a stronger force 
or when they arc mixed up with objects of a similar nature. 
E.g.. birds flying veri' high in the ^y arc not seen 1>ecause 
they are lieyond the range of vision (aiidQrat), Similarly the 
ointment on the eye is not perceived iKrcause of its close 
proximitv to the eye. Again when the sensibiliiy is not in 
order there is no perception. Tims the deaf docs not iicat 
nnr does the blind see. Sim liar iv when the mind is oclienvise 
engaged .is in absent-mindedness there is no perception of 
objects immediately in front of the perteiver. Atoms 
again are not perceiverl because dicy are loo itiiniite for 
percept ion. When there is an intervening liarrier, e.g,, a 
w.itL the obfcrts behind the wall are not perceived. .'Vgain 
when the perceptibility of objects is overpowered as, e.g., the 
light of the Stan bv the liglit.of the sun (as in davtiino) tliev 
fi.c,. the wars) are- not perceived. Also ulicn an object gets 
mixed up with other objects of the same him!, e.g,. drop 
of water in a lake, it becomes lost to pcinTrtiott. Lastly, 
it is added, when the prccqitible characters Temain onlv 
potential or non-manifest they are also not pcrcciscd. e.g„ 
curd in milk. 

The above am mainly cases of non-observation which 
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alw lead id mBlob^ervaTion but the tascs of mai- 

obscn'sition menuoiied as such by Indian phJlosoplu’rs arc die 
foUoiving. A man perceives die white conch-shell as ycllon- 
because o£ a disordered liver and cons 4 X|ueDt jaujidice. 
Again in uncoordinated binocular vision a man secs two 
tnooTis instead of one. In ihe case of the snafcjQ-rojx: illusion 
what [lappcns is dint iJie rope is tibservcd only in its gciietic 
diaracicr. and as its specific nature b not observed tbetc is 
revival by similarity of the form of tJie snake. Here iiou- . 
4>ti$crvation of the speofic chaiactcr leads to nial-ohscrvaiioii. 


carvaka critique of inference and 

OTFIER PR>kMA.\A.S 

pF.Ki:EFnoN being the only source of knowledge, according to 
the CarvAkas, they argue, those who prove the existence of 
soul, of God and of the other world by means of inference 
are refuted with die refutation of inference as a source of 
knowledge. That inference as a source of knowledge cannot 
l>e vstahlislied will fxr obvious from the following considera* 
dons, say Ciirriikas. 

Inference is the process by means of tvinch we pass hniit 
the perception of a mark or sign in the subject of ilie ^ 
inference lo the cixstence of something else in the said 
subject on the basis of an iiivariabte relation between the said 
mark and the thing whidi is inferred. Tlte subject in 
respect of which we infer something is called the ‘pak^’. 

"n« sign or tiiiirk by means of which we infer the inferent 
in the subject is called 'hetii', ^sadha^a^ ‘tifiga* or 'gamaka'. 
and that which is inferred by means of the mark ui the j. 
subject i.e., the inferent. is t^ed 'sidhya*. 'gaitiya', 'lirigi* 
etc. rile invariable relation between the mark or hetu and 
die sadliya or inferent ts called 'vyapti'. 'niyama', 'avina- 
bMvasambanflha*. etc. It is to be noted that the vyapti 
reUtion does not cause inference simply by virtue of its 
e-visicnoe but only by being subjectively apprehended or 
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'known. E.g„ when ^ve infer firt in die mountain yonder 
from the perception of smoke in the mountain yonder, a 
nctt'ssniry condition of onr being able to make the inlcrcncc 
is [ 10 1 merely the objective vyapti or invarbbie relutiort 
Ijcitv'cen 'smote' and 'fire' but also our subjective knowledge 
of this objective relation. Savages of cocoanut Uhuid have 
no prior knowledge of smoke and fire. When they are 
brought for the first time into the proximity of the yonder 
mountain and perceive smoke risitig dtcrefrt«n, they wrill be 
unable to infer fire became of the absence of knowledge of 
the vyapti or imariable relation between smoke and fire. 
Hence vyapti as such <locs noi cause inference but vyapd 
jnina or the subjective knowledge of the objective invariable 
relation. How, then, is the knowledge of vrapti or invariable 
rebtion possible? It cannot be perception or ptatyak^. 
Perception, (jiratyak^) is either external perception (bahih 
praiyak^) or intenial perception (minasa pratyak^), i.e., 
perception by the external senses (eye, ear, etc,), or perception 
by the intemat sense or mind. Nose external perception 
cannot cause the knowledge of an invariable or universal 
vebtion. Tile cxtetnal senses can be siiniubtcd only by 
irarticulars which arc presciU and stand in close proximity lo 
the senses. They oimot be acted on by the □an-^rxistent 
past or future objects nor by objeas rhai are remote and 
exist beyond tlic range of Uie senses. But the universal 
relation iKtween tlie mark and the inferent holds not merely 
bctw*cen present partioilaxs but also between post, distant 
and future instances of each. Nor can internal perccptiiin 
apprvttend such an invanable relation for the obvious reason 
that internal perception depends on external perception, and 
the mind cognises as the objects of its iniemat perception 
nothing else than what external perception luxs made known. 
Nor can we say that knowledge of this invariable re1.ition 
consists in the apprehension simply of the general essence of 
litis relation as distinguished &om its particular embodiment 
in concrete instances. For then itiere will always remain 
an uncertainty as to wltether the particular instance in a 
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ptiiTictilar inference is in reality a concrcre embodimen,! of 
this general es:3eiicc. 

Nor can inference i>e the ^ouricc of ihe Lno^vledge of 
this universal relation. Foti iliis uiferencie like the first will 
ret|uuTe the knowledge of another universal rdaijoji which 
again will rM{iiire another mferetice through anotlier 
iinivei^ relaiion and so on, thus landing 115 inlo fin infinite 
regre® of inferences. 

Xor can ;§ahda praniara or authontadve testitnony com¬ 
municated by langietge be tlie source of our knowledge of 
the imiversal relalion* For. according fo Ka^tb and hi^ 
follo^v^eis.^ the \"afSejikiiS:, iabda or amhorimtive testinmny b 
no independent third source oE knowledge but is a form 
of inference in disguise^ i.e,, inference b^d on the trust- 
wonhiness of the speaker. Be^fkles. knowle^c caused by 
verbal communioirions itself presiip[K>ses inference. \\Tien 
tie.ir certain tvords and gra^p the meaning of the words 
S[>okeu as convoying some information, the entire proct^ 
on analysis^ resolves itself into the following steps. Theii: is. 
in the first place* Lite w^rds appi'dirndcd by hearing as 
M^mids. TJierc^icr ati apprehension of liic objixts to which 
the w^ords refer throiigh an apprehension of the connectiori 
bctw^ecn the sourtil rcpreseming the words and the objects 
tliey stand for. Tise knmdedge of tit is connection is ba^cd 
on our knowledge o£ soda] usage of such w^otds in certain 
contexts. Therefore the extension of the meanings of tvords 
used in past contexts to present and future contexts involved 
in fhc undersianding of any verbal comttiuiiicalion is of the 
nature of an ituclleciual leap implying inference. The 
sound itself is ooE the thing signified but is only inferred to 
signify it in accordance with paw usage. Nor can the 
auihoriry of Manu and $ocallcd otiwr seers be invoked to 
tiisiire the tmih of the unive™! i^kition o>nvcved bv 
verbal commtinkations. For the ipsr dixif^ or (he bare 
dogmatic assertion of a Manu or any other seer iloes mil 
amoimi w a Valid assertion or tniili. 

Again, tf atfiliOTitative fesiimony is to be aciTpied as 
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flUr only Aouirce of tJic knowledge of ^ universal proposition^ 
tltcn where u nian had «o clianee of know'ing a tuuversal 
rcbticHi as that bclwecn jsinoke and fire from an autbo- 
ritaiivc source, lie w'jli be debaned from interring fire on 
seeing smote, 

Xor again upamana or cx>mpartson call be said to he 
the source of our kiiowledge of yiiisersa] relation. For, 
according to N^’ap* upainana consists in afiplying a name to 
the tiling which is so muieti by means of a c-om|.iaraiiv'e atatc- 
meiii. Its funcUoiJ. tliercfore, is reArrioed to applying 
names to the objects Ttanied by the fiaiue^j through the 
kEiowlcdge of a comparative icatcmeiii and not in causing the 
knowledge of any universal reladoti or Ayapti. 

PunherH die in^'ariable relation or vyapti wJtidi causes- 
infercuce Is defined as a m^Tupadhtka relation. i.e., an un- 
conditional invariable Telation nor dctertnitied by any 
extraneous condirioit> observed or uiiobser\cd. Therefore 
vyapti can be established only if ive diKpo^c of all u(^dliis (ir 
eKtrantous conditiom* observed or unobserved, that arc likely 
to vitiate ilic vy^apii relation. Bur this is not |x^ssil>tc by 
nu:ans of perception. Absence of peicepiiblc cotidithiiis may 
be perceptible, but imperceptible conditiiuis. tlu? iinoljserved 
and utn^bsmablc factors can fx: tnmm only by iitfcrciice 
and therefore the absence of such impercqptible conditions 
can also be knowTi only by inference. .And thus we are 
involved in dirubr reasoningH v iz!.. that inference presnpfHy!^ 
vy'apti and vylpci presupj^nses inference. 

Further, au iipkadhi is defined as a oonditiot) that is in 
symmetrical in variable relation udtfi the hiferent or sSdliya. 
hut not an invariable comtsmitant of the hciu. ^ifliana ta: 
mark, ELg.. the rcladon betw^een miuke and fire in an 
unconditiofvi] invariable relation but the relation betw^een 
fire and sriioke is a cojiditiotial (auf^dhika) relation, invari-^ 
ablcness of the relation between Bre and unoke being 
drpendeni on the presence of a tondjtion, vii., grecinvoofl 
^dra indhana). It Unnt every* fire that is cDiiCDmiLint with 
smoko bill only greenwooil fire. E.g.. the fire in a lighted 
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electric bulb u fire witiioui smoke but no case of greertwood 
fire smokeless fire. Greenwoir>d, tliercfore, is a condition 
tliat must detcmntne fire if the latter is to be an invariable 
cottE^mitant of smoke. Greenwood is thus an upiidhi tit 
tilt above sense in the infei^nce ‘yonder inouutain has 
smoke, because it lias fire'- It is samavyapya witJi, t.c.. in 
symmetrica] invariable relation to. the sadhy^i or infereni, vU,, 
’smoke’ so ilut tve can sty that in every case of smoke from 
fire greenwood is an in variable antecedent and in evirry 
of greenwood fire smoke is » necessary consequent. Green* 
wtxid, therefore, invariably accompanies, and U invariably 
accotijptnicd by. the inferent 'smoke' in the above inference, 
t hat is to say, the relation Ixtween greenwood and smoke 
in the above inferenoe is a symmetrical invariable relation 
(where greenw'ood is, smoke is, and where smoke is, green* 
wood is). But the relation between greenw^ood and fire h 
not a relation of tut'ariabie coiioomitancc. every fire not 
iicfc^rily being greenwood fire (^dhana avyapakaivc satt 
sadhyu samavyaptam = upadlii). 

The absence of any upadhi in live alxivt sL-iise is indis¬ 
pensable for the vYapei relation which causes inference. But 
liow can we know the ab^nce of an upadbi w'hicJi it in 
symmetrica] invariable telaiion lo the htfcricin? ^Ve mn 
know the absence of a thing only as w'e know' die tiling itself, 
'rtierefore lo know the absence of all opidhis in symmetrical 
invariable relation (saiuavyapta) svith the sadliya we must 
not only know the upadhis ihtniselves, perceived and ujipcr- 
ceiVed, but also know all instances of their symmetrical 
invariable relation with the sadhya. But this is tint possible 
by pctccption. Wc can perceive only perceptible upildhh. 
But even in their ca$e for a knowledge of the invariable 
rel.ation with the s^dhya In all cases past, present and future, 
we have lo fall liQck on inference and as re^rds imperceptible 
upiEdliis they cannot be known by pcTteption and can be 
known only by inference. Thus we can establish inference 
as a source of knowledge only by infei'Cnoe and this is a 
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vicious cirdc that vitiates aU proofis of iiifereitor as a soucce 
of krtowtcdge. 

Therctorc in the sfH:allcd cases wlvere the kiiovi'ltjdge of 
smoke seenii to cause tltc knowledge of fire what really 
happens is a subjective habit of tiioughi produced b) jiasi 
cxpericitcc. The suiokc-extJcricnce being associated iu the 
past with the fire<xpcricnce a i-ccurrcncc of tlic smoke- 
cxi>erienct; causes an expectation of the firc-expcrictux in die 
mind. Such expeccition, [ujwever. does not always prove to 
fx* true being falsified tn many cases, Uucontsadicted 
experience in the past is tlms no grounfl for its ex tension to 
the future being in many cases contradicted and overtlirown 
by subs(X|ucnt incoming experience. That in many cases 
our expectation is justifted is a matter of experience. 

Hence it fallows iltat no adrsia or unseen cause governs 
the pitenomena of the world, as such emses can he proved 
only by inference, and infca’cnce. as vre have seen, is not 
a source of valid knowledge. 

How, then, is the behaviour of a thing to lie accounted 
for? The Catvaka answer to the question is tiiat the things 
behave as they dn because of their svablttva or inherent 
nature. Ai)d since we do iioi knoiv whether ihLs nature is 
an ctcrruiUy hxed character of things we have no right to 
say tliat things must l^chavc in the same way alivays and 
not behave sometimes freakislily. 


INFERENCE (ANUMaNA) 

As we have seen aliove, tin: Carv^as recognise only one 
source of knotviedge and reject inference as :t source of 
knowledge on the ground tltat the iitvariahle relation or 
vyapii In'tween tiie mark whiclt comritutes the ictferetitial 
reason or hctu and the object proved Ijy means of the m-irk 
cannot be established as a valid induction from experience. 
The Buildhi.'sts. however, as well as NyayaA^aisejika, Jaina 
and Sankhya pldUxophers. etc.. reDogiii.se inference as a 
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soiuxc of kiui\vledge besides perccpUoiu Aixordiog w the 
Euddhisu, the objc4;tiori to inference ts leased on a 

wrong view of the univeniaf proposiuon ot propositions on 
which an inference h based. As a matier of fact, the in¬ 
var iabte relation which constilutes the ground of on 
InfcreQce is noi an induction from eX|>e]ience at all It is 
rather an a priori construction of the iinderstaiidingr i.e., a 
relation or rclaiions which the understanding brings to 
experience insUfad of ohtainlng them Eroni experience. 
Experience pure and simple is nothing but ntr\ikalpa 
praiyat:^ or non-conceptual apprehension of a point-ifistant 
of reality and as such is utispeakablc. It is the uodcrstaiidmg 
that transfoiTDs the unspeakable given datum into a speak- 
able or knonn object by tncam of elafsoration in concepts and 
ihoughKonsiructs. What we call inference is a ftnxher 
extension of this work of ihought or judgment .-md may be 
called a judgment of Uic second onler. i.e*+ a judgment 
mediated by another judgiuetit. Tlius in ordinary percep 
rual judgmeni we have a point-inscani as the luispcakable 
datum ^yfaich is elaborated into a knotvii object in the form 
of the jiidginent 'X is A‘ where 'A' is the thou^it-construct 
in terms of which the imderstanding conceives X. Inference 
IS an ads'ance one step further into the domain of ideality 
and is therefore iwtce remos^ed from the unspeakable daruin 
■of pure percepioTth 1 hai is, in inference "X' is mterpreteti 
as W because of its being thought or conceived us *B\ i.e., 
while juilgnjent is of the fonm 'X‘ is A*, inference is of liie 
form X, as being B, is A*. 

While the Buddhists thm meet the C^rvaka obicaion 
to inference hy siiressiiig the apriority of elw Vyapii relations 
chat make inference possible the realists, c.g,| the Nyaya- 
\^xiic^rkas* stress immediate eon tact with the universaU of 
objects in perception tn theii doctrine of ^mnikai*^ and 
ilvicv meet the Car\'aka ohjenion $0 ihat imiversal propositions 
on which inference b leased arc quite accessible to judgment^] 
pcTccpdan. though for removing all doubt^s as regards the 
presence of disturbing factors such proptiSiiLiom have to be 
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sifted by the induaivc methods of agreement in presence 
^anvaya), agreemetil in absence (vyatireka) and non-olwerva- 
tion o£ the comrary (vyabhicara adamnu}. 


DEFINITIONS OF INFERENCE 

Inference has been ddmed in Tarioiis ways. Thus, c.b„ 

(u) ft lias been defined sometimes as "the cognition d 
the object through its inark'% This dchnitioii is a definition 
of inference by its origiiE Further, it does not dearly say 
whether it is a judgment of perception having a present 
object as its referent or an inference proper referring 
to an absent object thiougli its invariable relation to the 
mark. 

{&) Another defitiitton defines inference from the 
objective side. Inference, according to it, is the cognition 
of an absent object while pcrcq>tton refers to a present 
oirject. While the first definiiion traces the origin of the 
inference, to subjective apprehension through the cogni¬ 
tion of a mark die second definition defines inference by 
the kind of object it maXes known. Both the definitions 
are therefore one-stded and mira (lie character of inference 
in all its aspects. Further, when inference is defined as the 
cognition of an absent object what is realty meant is that the 
object inferred is unpcrceived, i.e.. not perceived and not 
tliai the object is absent. E.g., when lire U inferred in the 
mountain yonder fit>m the perception of smoke in the 
mountain yonder what is inferred is not a fire absent in tfie 
mountain yonder but an uiiperoeived fire present in ifte 
moimfain yonder. 

.Some Buddhists define inference as the cognition of the 
general ris distinguished from jierccption which is the 
cognition of the salaXsa^ panicular. This also is a defini¬ 
tion of inference by reference to its objiNn and also bills to 
bring out the distinction between judgment and inference 
even from the Buddhist point of view. 
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A fourth deiulitiDii defines infciciicc ais ;i parncubr 
applicaiioo of an invariable relation bettvc^n rito phcnomcn;i 
by a fK:nson who had previous ob^rvucion of the oonueoiioti 
or invuriahk telariun in vaxious other situations. Even this 
dries not htiug oui the fuD significajice of inference. "Wc 
do not knotr fronn this dertniLioii w1i ether inference is an 
addltton to our knowledge as every prantaip or source of 
knowledge should be, nor do we know whether inference is 
ftie cognition of a present or an absent object. 

Xhe B ha tut M imamsakas define itifcrcnce aa wapya 
daHaoMt aiannikiiiartlia jnanam anuntartatn. This definition 
is more satisbciory than tJte other four we have comidered* 
According lo it infciencc coz^ists in the cognition of ati 
object not in contact with the settst's ihrough the cogeition 
of its vy*apya or mvariablc concomifauf . Ti thus dLstiiiguishcs 
clearly iietwxen perception and inftTcnci:. Inference is an 
inference of an asannikr^ta artha, i.e., of an object not in 
contact wdth the «:nscs. When an object is in contaci ivith 
the senses and the conditions of perception are fidfilled it h 
perception that takes place and this makes an iiifeirnce of it 
useless and therefore stops the iEiferential process. Thu^k 
infcTcnoe, as disc met from perception, must cognise an object 
not in contact with tJte senses^ Further, in its logical aspects 
il must consist in cognition of the objea ihrtiugh the 
observation of a mark, which ts knowTi as an mvariahle 
concomitant of the object- Thus it stresses the kTiowledge 
of the universal proposition expressing the invariable relation 
lieiween the mark and the impcrccived object vvhich is 
cognised tlirongh the mark. Thirdly, in stressing die aaual 
observation of the mark it also stresses the cognition of the 
mark in a partictiJar locus, i.e-, rhe cognition of tlie minor 
premise as a necessary cemdinon of inference. 

Thus inference, we may say. must hilfii the two 
cKienrial conditions, viz., fa) vyapti Jfilna or cognition of the 
universal relation which is the ground of inference (corres¬ 
ponding to the rtia|or premise of Wesiem logic) aud 
(fy paL^idhantiata jiiana^ f.e,, cognition of the mark or 
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vyapya a$ the invariable concomitant of the object inferred aA 
a dhaTnia or property of the pak^ or subject of infercfice 
(corresponding to minor premise of Western logic), 


PAK5A. S^UDHYA. HFTU OR SaDHANA. SAPAK^A 
AND VIPAKSA DEFINED 

TiiF paki^ is the subject in respect oE which something is 
infcrretl or proved by means of inference. E-g.. in ilie stock 
example of Indian logic> 'parvato vahniniana dhQmat', 
'yonder mountain is on fire because it smokes', the piksa or 
subject oE the inference ts tlie mountain yonder in respect of 
which 'fire' Ls inferred. Fak» is therefore defined as 
jijnasita sadhya, i.e., that object in respeci of which a mental 
questioning or doubt arises as regards the existence of the 
Sadhya or inferent, Le., that which is inferred, in it. That, 
therefore, tn respect of which there is no mental uncertainty 
M regards the existence of the sadliya or inferent cannot be 
the logical sitbjecT of an inference. Thus that in which 
the 5adh\a (e.g., fire) is known For certain as existing 
(e.g.. mahanasa or the domestic oven) cannot be the pak^ 
or iogicnl subject of an inference. In Indian logic it is called 
sapakKi or a similar instance. The sapak^ is thus some- 
thing in respect of which tlicre is ^dhya ni£caya, and no 
room for sadhya samfaya, t.c., no scope for any doubt or 
uncertainty as regards the existence of the sadhya. Similtirly 
where instead of sadhya niikaya or cettsin knowledge of the 
existence of the sadhya we have sSdhy^hhlva ni^ya, io., 
certain knowledge of the non-existence of the inferetn we 
lias^c whai is called in Indian logic a vipakya or dissimilar 
instance. Thus the maEiahrada or the great lake j.s somiN 
thing in respect of which we Iiave certain knowledge of the 
absemn; of the sadhya or the jiifcTcnt, i.c.. of thr absence of 
fire, it is thus the vipak^ in the above stock exautple of the 
inference of fire in the mountain yonder from the nbservation 
of smoke in the moumaio voodcr. Thus yonder mountain 
IS 
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k a logical subject of Clic inference as being that in respect of 
tvhich there exists doubt (either in die person making the 
inference or in ihc person for whose enUghteiuuenL the 
inference is nmfle) as regards the existence of fire (trhich is 
not perceived) whjJc the domestic ovifo (maliUnasa) is a 
sapak^ or siiniiar instance a$ being known for certaiir as a 
case of the presence of 6re and the great late fmaJiahmda) is 
a dissimilat' instance or vipoksa as being known for certain to 
be a case of the absence of 6rc. 

Tfic hetu is the ground of the inference^ diat 
chiough which or on account of vrhich the sadhya or inferent 
is inferred in the subject of the infergnee and may he caUcd 
ptohans or ground of die inference. In the exsuuplr given 
above 'smoke' is the hetu. sadhana, or lidga {|mark) by means 
of whifdi ^fire^ is inferred* "Fhe real ground of the ^IlfercnceJ^ 
however, is not the smoke as an unrelated particiflar pheno¬ 
menon but $ii}oke as a mark or sign of fire, i.e.* sraoke as 
an invariable ooncomilant oi Ore. Tlie real ground of 
inference, therefore, ii an observed paTtictilar phenotnenon 
as a case of a imiversal relation beiw^n all phenomena of 
the same nature and the inferent tn its universal diameter, 
Thus the real ground of die inference in the above example 
i5 iioi '(his smoke' as such but Yhis smoke' as a mark of *fire\ 
i,e.^ the smoke as being a particular case of the universal 
'smokiness' as invar!:tbly concomitant with 'ticrincss\ The 
^dhy^a is tvhat we infer in the subject of an iolcreoce. In tlie 
above example we infer rax in respect of the mountain 
yonder. Fire is thus the in&rent, sidhya, or what wt infer m 
respect of the subjea of the inference which is the yonder 
mountain* We may call it the probandum. 

In rendering the Indian ^numana by mfcrence wc have 
avoided the Aristoidim tenttft* major, minor and middle 
and also the use of the term syllogism as an cqulvatent of 
aiiuniami of the Indian logictans^ for tw'o rcasaru. In the 
first place, the Indian anumana aims both at formal consist 
tency and material truth and. tberefoTe insists on a guaniiitee 
of the tnatetial trutb of the premises on which an inference 
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is 1>ascd, i.c,, boih ihe universil pioposition (\7tpd) and xht 
presence of the mark in the subject of the tnlcrence (pa^k^- 
diiannata} must be materially true proix)5itii>m 4Lomrding 
to Indian logic* Tim is why they imist on an udahararia 
or a familiar instance as illustrative ol the inrariable con- 
camitanee which is the ground of inference, as an integral 
jjan of inferential reasoning. According to the ArisioicUan 
standpoint, tlic inference 

All men arc immorfah 
John is a man^ 

John is immortal-— 

IS a valid syllogimfi in the first figure. Rtic it wiU be lejectefl 
by the Indian logician as a EalLacious inference on the gronnd 
ifiat the untver^ proposition. 'All me 11 are inunomr^ is a 
mere sumption without material truth as no famniar 
instance can be died of an immorial man in suppori of the 
invariable rcbxion expressed in the universal proposiiion. 
The Indian Idgician has no concern with inFerenccs wiih 
imaginary premises For the sake of tnicllcctual gymimtic 
which lead only to imaginary conclusions lacking maiertal 
truths but only inferences that fulfil both the conditions of 
Ebiinal consistency as tveU as actual truth in experience. 

Sceotidly. the terms major, minor and middle av con¬ 
ceived ill the Aristotelian syllogism are major, minor :mij 
middle only when read in dcnoutioti. the major being major 
as being of the widest denotation, the middlel>eing middle as 
being of intermediate denoiation, and the minor being minor 
as being narrowest in denotation. In the Indian iiifercncep 
however* the terms being read in connotation rat her than 
in denotadoD {through avacchedaka or determining charac¬ 
ters) the greatest in denotation will be the least in rotmuiation 
and the lea^i in oonnot^ition will be the greatest in denota- 
fiofi so th;ii the minor of the Aristotelian syllogism will be 
tile major in Indian anuinilna as Tieing greatest, in connota^ 
tion and the major of the Arisiotelian syllogiOT will be the 
minor in Indian anumana as having the smallest ennnoUtion. 
We therefore use the terms, 'subject of inference" as the 
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«|uivalenc of 'pak^'j ‘probans* as the equivalent of i)eiu» 
sadhana or Un^ and ‘prohacdiim’ for ‘sadh)'^' or 'tnferctu'. 
Wc also Jiavc avoided the use of die term syde^sm as the 
pro[Ki equivalent of die Indian anum^a tvhich wc fiave 
rendered by the term inference' simply. 


STEPS IN INFERENTIAL RfjVSONlNG 

TiiE Naiyayikas hold that an inference in its logical aspect 
niiifti consist of five steps depressed in five diHcrcnr proposi- 
ttotis, tliough sonic of these $te|}S may not be als^'ays necessary 
psychologically and may be skipped over in individual cases. 
Thus, according lo the Naiyayikas, in case of inference for 
others {paiarthlinuniaTia) the full logical form in five steps is 
necessary though in svartlifinnuiaiia or inference for oneself 
some of these steps may not be psychologically necessary. 

The five steps of inference may be iUustmted in the stock, 
example of Inference 'yonder mountain is on fire because it 
smokes’, as follows. The first step is the piatijna vnkya or 
the propofititon to be proved, vir, 'yonder mountain is on 
fire'* The second step b the hetu vikya or statement of the 
hetu or the giound of inference, viz., ‘Because it smokes and 
ivliatcver is smoky is fiery', 'Hie third step is ihc udaharam 
vafcya or statement of a familiar instance illustratJng the 
invariable oonconutance (e.g., of smoke and fire) whicli 
i-s ihc real ground of the inference. The fourth step is 
upanaya vSkya, i,e.. statement of the application of hetu 
(e.g,, smoke) as the mark of the sSdhp (eg., fire) to the 
yonder mountam w-hich is the subject of the inference. The 
fifth and the last step is the nigamana vakya or the states 
ment stating the conclusion that follows. Sietherbatsky holds 
with die Buddhists that the praeijnS vSkya and the cotidu- 
sion arc two identical propositions and therefore (lie five 
stcjis ermtain at least one ibai is rrdundani. Tlic Naiynyika, 
however, does not consider the praeijna vakya and the 
nigamana vSkya to be of the same logical import though in 
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verbal citpression they are identlcatL The praiLjiH vakya is 
the proposidon to be proved whik the ttigaiiuLna vlky-a is 
the prapostUOQ as proved and there is as much difference 
l>etweea die iwq as between appearing in an examination 
and passing it 

Some schcKsls* howeveT> consider five steps to be not 
logically nccessarv. The MTmain sakaSp e.g.p contend that the 
first tlirec steps or the last three steps quiie snhice for all 
logical purposes. The M^dhva logicians, honevcT. consider 
five* tour, three, two. and even one step to be -suffident for 
inferctree, one may say 'The mountain as giving 

forth smoke must be on fire', in which case one single proposi¬ 
tion amounu to a complete inlcfencc. In other wonis, 
according to the Madh^^, there h no fixed rule as regards 
the iiumher of steps in an infetcntial reasoning, an inference 
l>cing capabie of expression in five, four or a smaller niimber 
of Steps according to the option of the person inferring. 


THE ANUMEYA OR INFERENT 

What is it that wc infer in an inference? WTiat, in other 
words, is the anumeya or the content inferred in an 
inferencef The question lias given rise to coniroversy 
amongst Indian logicians. Ln the slock example of inference 
‘Yonder mountain is on fire, beoiise it smokes", wltac is ic 
that we really infer? Do we infer the mcHintain or do we 
infer fire* or do we infer the hare relation between the 
mountain and fire, or fourthly, do wc infer the moumain us 
qualified by fire or lastly do we infer fine as qualified by the 
niountain yonder? li is argued that the mountain Is noL the 
object inferred as it is perceived and when an object ti 
perceived there is no scope for an infcrendal engnittnn of it* 
Nor is fire the object of the inference for fire is a well-known 
object. We have bad direct experience of fire In various 
other places such as the domestic oven (niahatiasa), etc^ There 
is no use uiferring what is already knowfi. Tliat will amotint 
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tn ^iddhasadhana, establishing something which is already 
knotvn to be an established h)ct- Nor is the bare relation 
l>ctw«<.'n the mountain atkl fire the object of the inference. For 
how on ttic relation be cognised W'itliout the relaia? 'ITic 
fourth altemative, viz., tiiat the object inferred is the per¬ 
ceived mountain as qualihed by the tinpercetved fire is also 
rejected on tlie ground diat the perception of the mountain 
precludes an infercniiaJ knowledge of it. fbus what remains- 
tS the last attemacis'e, vu., that w'hat we infer is fire as quali- 
hed by the mountain or fire as the fire of the mountain 
yoitdci (parvaia visispi vahni). Though hre might have 
been known elsewhere, it has not been known before as the 
hre in the mountain yonder and thus there is no ground 
for the charge of siddhasadhaua or iaferring w'bat is 
perceived. 


VTAPTl, im^ARIABLE CONCOMITANCE OR 
INVARIABLE RELA flON .\S THE 
GROUND OF INFERENCE 

have seen a bow that the real ground of inference is not. 
any perceived particniar fart a.s such hut the perceived jiarik- 
cular cognised as die mark of sotncihitig else. In either words, 
die ground of the inference is the universal reLition that 
holds between the mark and that which it is a mark of. E.g., in 
the inference Yonder moimcain is oti fire, because it smokes' 
the real ground of the itifcrcncc is not the smoke simpK 
as a particular feet perceived Imt the smoke perceived as a 
mark of hre, IjC.. the particubr perceived ^mokc cognised as 
an instance of an invariable relation between smokiness and 
fieriness. The invariable relation or vyapd thus constitutes 
the real ground of the inference. But it must be noted that 
Ji is not vy^pii as such but syaptijilana or cognition of the 
vyapti or invariable relation that const it utes the real ground 
of inference. In other words, the invariable relation coitsi' 
deted objectively as holding between certaiii categories of 
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facts (c.g„ smok« afid fire) does not suffice for inference. It 
is subjective cugnition of the objective re b lion iliat makes 
inference possible. Thus die savages of the c^'oanuL tsluiwl 
(uaiikela dsipa), who lack pre^'iom experience of fire and 
smoke and have not apprehended the 17apii or invariable 
leladon between smoke and Brc. will not infer hre when 
they see for the first rime smoke riising from a forest yonder. 
Here though the objective concotnitanee holds between 
smoke and fire yet the subjective cognition of the cocomitant 
telaUon being wanting there is no inference of hre. 

\Vhat, then, is vyupti or 2 universal relation bctw'eeii 
phenomena, and how is it known? Vy^pti is defined ;is 
svabliavika sambandha. a natural or essential relation be¬ 
tween one phenomenon and anotlier. An es.scntial relation is 
fuither defined as nirufradhika samhandha or upadhirahita 
saxnbandha, i.e,. an untonditionai relation between iw'o 
phenomena. The relation between A and B. for eKanipJe. 
is a universal relatbn or ry'Spti w'hcn it is involvtxl in the 
very iiaiure or rvabh^va of .A and B, i-e.. when it does not 
depend on any extraneous condition 01 upSilhi such as X 

This brings us to the tjucstion of upadlii. VVliai. then, 
is an upodht or extraneous condition the presence of which 
makes vyaptt relation impossible? An upadhi is defined as 
foUosvsi ^dhanavsapakatve sari sadhyasamavrapiamupMdlii- 
riti laksapain. An Ufadiit or disturbing condition in the 
syaiHt or invariable relation between tire sldhana, hciu or 
fhc ground of the inference and the s^tlfiya or probandutti 
winch is inferred hy means of the hetu or ground is sonic- 
1 fling svhich ii^ non-pm'asive (awapsita) of Ihc sridftana, 
hciu or ground and is in equipollent or sytnmeirical inv;iri- 
able relation with the s3dhya. probandum nr infereiu. Thus 
if the sadhana or ground of an inference is A and the thing 
inferred bv A b B, then the ground of the inference will be 
the universal proposition *A11 A U B'. 'I'he material tnith of 
this unlversat proposition will depend on tin* utuonditiona- 
lity of the unisTCTsal relation between A and B. E,g„ if the 
relation between A and B depends on any lurking extraneous 
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condition such iis X, then the rebiion heivveeti A and B 
arises not Erotn the nature of A but from the presence of the 
imobsencd factor X. The relation IxrtwccE A anti B ilnis 
licooincs a conditioiiaf or aupadhika relation and the condi- 
thinality arises from the presence of X m the siLujOion as the 
coTidition or upSdhi determining the relation. And X is an 
upadlii or extraneous condition as being non-pervasive of A 
am) at the lattic time in ecpipoilent invariable relation with 
11 so iJiat while 'All X is B' and 'All S is \* it is not true 
that wherever A is. X is, X being found in places where A is 
absent. Tfitts, instead of saying 'Vonder tnountain is on lire, 
because it smokes', if we make another iiifcrcnce, viz., 
bonder tnountain smokes because it is on fire' we shall be 
making a fallacious inference based on a conditional relation 
between fire and smoke, the up^hi or conditiot) determining 
the relation being *green-wood' fardtendhana). Thus the pro¬ 
position. ‘Wherever fieriness is, smokiness is', is not a true 
universal proposition, the invariable relation between fire and 
smoke depending not on the nature of fife itself but on the 
presence of an extraneous condition such as 'green-xvood'. 
'Green-wood' is an upadht as being non-pcr\'asivc of fire, 
es'ery fire being not necessarily green-w'ood fire (as. c.g.. the 
fire of the red-hot ironbalJ) bui grecn-u'oad is in symmetrical 
invariable relation with smoke, i.e— 'Where smoke is, green* 
wi^od fire is' and 'Where green-wood fire is. smoke is'. 

V^'tpti being thus an unconditioiial relation lictwcen two 
phenomena, the question arises how can wc l>e assured of the 
unconditionality of the vyapti relation between two pheno¬ 
mena, i.e., how catl we be. in other w'ords. assured of the 
aljscnce of disturbing oonditinn.s vitiating the vyapti relation? 
Indian Logicians (barring the Orvakas who reject all truly 
universal propmsitions and the Buddhists who consider the 
universality of lelations to be due to a ffrion construction of 
the underscandiog) propose bhuyodaiiana or repeated obser¬ 
vation and tarka or the method of nedutiiQ fld absiirdiifn 
a.s the positive and the negative ways of getting rid of disturlv 
ing tondiiions vitiating Vyiipti relations. Thus wlicn two 
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])hcntiinctia are observed repeatedly together in varying 
situaiiom, then the idea arises of nil invariable relation 
between the one and the other. This is then strengthend by 
larka or the negative argument o£ reduction to absurdity of all 
objections ba.scd on suspected and supjwsed upadhis affix;ling 
the unconditionality of the relation. Tarka is thus a uegath’c 
aid in ensuring the unconditionality of the vyapti relation 
which constitutes the ground of an inference. Its principle 
function consists in showing how the supposition or suspicion 
of any euianeous condition vitiating ihc v^pti relatian 
leads to imdcsimble consequences such as the denial of 
obvious and accepted facts. Tarka is thus not inference but 
only a negative aid to inference. 

The different forms of tarka go by the names of the 
undesirable consequences to which objections to the vy^pti 
of an infe rence may lead. Thus when an objeccion lo a 
vy'^pti leads to an undesirable self-dependence w e have what 
is called atm^raya. It is proving a thing by itself. E,g„ when A 
is proved by .A or made to follow' from it is a case of the 
undesirable consequence catted atmairayu. Anyony'airaya is 
another form of tai^ By it an objection is refuted by shoiv- 
ing that its acceptance as valid trill lead to the undesirable 
consequence of recipnixs] dependence. Thus when A is 
diowii to follow from B and B again is show'n to Follow from 
A wc have the undesirable consequence of reciprocal depen¬ 
dence. It is in fact a more complex form oF SemSiraya and 
:iii objection is refuted when its acceptance can he shown to 
lead to reciprocal dependence. Cakraka or circular rcsoning 
is another variety of tarka. Thus when A is deris ed from B. 
B from C, C from D, and D from A. wc have drcular reason¬ 
ing. it is armairaya in a still more complex form. Laghava 
larka and gaurava tarka are also other forms of tarka by 
means of w'hicb objection to an inference may he disposed 
of- Thus when an inference and the vy^pti on which ii 
rests can be shown to have the merit of parsimony (Idghava) 
entailing fetver assumptions as conqiared to the acceptance 
of anv hypothetical objection on the ground oE a supposed or 
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smpected cxittutcou^ condition or upidlti. the inference 
scores on the ground of Iqghztt'^ t^tka or parsitnony snd tlie 
objcciion fails on the ground of g^iurava or unnecessary 
multi pi i dry of assumpLioits, Anavastha or the inatobiliiy of 
an infante regress is also anaiher variety of tarka by which an 
objection to an inference may be disposed oh An infaiitc 
regress is a flatv in logica] chinking as it commits one to an 
infinite series of assumptions and thus. 1>esides lack of final 
smbility* is open to the objeetkm of an inEnite muhiplidty 
of assumptions (gaumva). An objection can be rebutted oil 
the ground of anavasdiS w'hcn the inftnke series to whicfi 
one is committed on account of tbe acceptance of the objec¬ 
tion h not drsta anavastbS, i,c., an infinite series whidi is not 
actually observed in experience- lo the case of the seed and 
the tree, or tlie egg and the hen, we have, however, an 
actually observed uneiiding itrrics and such anavastba is, 
therd'ore^ no iogical flaw in dunking, Lasdy. we have also 
another form of tarka called pmiiditax'ScUntaiilia-pntsanga. 
It is that form of tarka >vhich refutes an objection by showing 
that It leads to some oonsequence which is oontradteted by 
the i'atid sources of ktioivledges. £.g.i if one b to suppose 
an invisible demon as the upadhi or extraneous condition 
that causes the ^vapti relation between A and B and is thus 
the upadhi or extraneous condition that underlies the invari¬ 
able Tclatioti betweeti A and B tJie objectfon can be refuted 
by showing that it Ss pramiiufiadhita, i.e.. contradicted by 
the evidence of the valid sources of knoAvledge. An invisible 
dciTion ts never an object of pen:eptLon or of inference or of 
any ntber valid source of ktimdedgc. 
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CL.4SSlFlC.VriON OF VVAF l i 

VvXpn has b<m classifietl in different wafs from different 
poinu of vieti'. (1) Acojixling to the character oE the leb- 
tiom, vyapti lias been dassified (a) by the ButMhists into 
relations ol ladatmya and rclaiians of ladutpsiiti. i,e.. into 
rdaiions of co-cssentialiiy of species and genus and relations 
of causality. Acoirrling to the Uuddhisis. sy-apti relaiions 
are either ins-ariable relations v.'hich can be expressed in 
analytical propositions or synthetic tiniversal propositions. 
Tlius when one says The simsaf*a (tree) is a tree', this » a 
universal proposition expressing an identity l>ctween the 
species. siiitiajM, and the gciitts» tree. Tlie preilicite here 
explicates part of the meaning of ihv stibject. Eu universal 
propositions of causaiity. how'esxT. expressing an invariable 
relation between the effect plicnomcnou and the cause 
plicnomenon, we have a universal synthetic pro^xisition, Tlie 
cause is not part and parcel of the connotation of the effect 
nor is the effect part of the connoiaiion of the cause, and 
yet there is an invariaible relation between the effect and the 
cause. Tfic Buddhist* hold tlmt these two forms, s'ir., invari* 
able relations of co-existence (tiidiitmya). as in the case of 
cO'Csscntiality of species and genus, and the invariable rela¬ 
tion* of scqiiencjc. as betu'ceD an effect and its cause, exluiust 
all vyapti rehuion* beiwcen themselves, there Ijeing no possi¬ 
bility of any third type of invariable relation. Further, 
these vvapti rebtions arc o prion lorms of the under¬ 
standing bv means of which we arratigc and order t!ic given 
fcicis of experience and arc not derived a poitprimi fmm 
experience, 

(b) The NySya-Vaiscsikas. houTevtT. reject the fludflhist 
class!hcatiun as being not exhaustive, fTiev point out that 
there .ire other Iciuds of vyipti relations besides radutpatti 
.mcl tatlitmya. Eg., the rrbtioti between the rise tif the 
moon and the blooming of the waier-lily, the appearance of 
the star Rohiiii on one side of thr Imri/on and the tiis- 
apfKamnre of the star Kmila on the opposite horiion, the 
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waxing of the moon and dir rise of die tides in the rivei^ 
the coming of the antimm season and the dearness of water 
in lakes, etc., axe all instances ol inviiriable relations^ but 
they arc neither cases of thr relation of co-c^ntiality nor of 
causality. The Buddhist contention that tadutpatii and 
tadatmya are the only two forms in which the undersiajiding 
orders experience thus does not bear examtuatioji- liirart' 
able rclarions are induaions froni cxpertence and arc not 
u priori constnictious of the understanding, and experience 
abounds in Lnsiances not merely of invariable relatioTis 
of co-csscntiality and of causality but also of oiIk'X forms 
as well. 

{2} According to another dassiBcation on the basis of 
quantity arid quality, \yapti is said to be either (a) 
vyapti coiTcspouding to the A prapositiom of Weitem logic 
which cannoc he simply converted and where the in variable¬ 
ness is asynimrmcid as, c-g.. in the proposition 'All A is B' 
or *\\lierever smoke Ls fire is\ or ^b) samavyapti where the 
in variableness is symmetdcal as in the U propositions of 
Hamilion and formally expressible in tlie form *A11 A is 
uU B\ as in die vyapti expressed, in die propdsUion 
"VX'hatever is pisiddha (prohibited) is adhaima (wrongy. The 
proposition can be simply converted into "liVhatcver is 
is prohibited*. Or, (c) paraspara ]:^rihaTB as in *No 
A is B' corres|xinding to the E propositions of Wastem logic, 
c,g„ rhe proposition 'Air has no colour" which can also be 
expressed in the form 'UTiaitver has no eoloui is not air", or 
(d) para^m saniave^a along with paraspara parihara, or a 
lyapii reliition expressing partial inclusion as well as prtial 
exciusion, the relation between being a cook and being 
a m^lCu the relation being expressible as the unity of tfie 
three propositions (i) At least in one case there is a maie 
that U not hI cookV, (ii) Wi least in one case there is a cook 
ihat is not a male*, and (iii) 'At least in one case there is a 
oxik that is a male*. The last two forms, (c) and (d), are a 
speciality of Madhva logicians, only the fira two being 
usually recognised in Nyiya* Mimamst, etc. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VYAFTI -Oil 

(9) Vy^pti a^in may be classified inLo agreement in 
presence only (kcvalasivayi), agreement, in absence only 
(kcvalavyalireU), agreement In presence as well as 
absence (anvayavyatlreitl). This classification Is a speciality 
o£ NySya, The fiudtlhists do not recognise tesajansayi or 
kcvalvyadrekl sylpii. According to the Buddhists, the posi¬ 
tive and the negauve arc two aspeers of one ami the same 
thing so that in asserting a positive relation of cu-pf^'scncc 
licrtveen ttvo things wc arc also thereby tmpiyiiig a negative 
relation of co-absence of their opposites so Lliat when wc say 
'/Ml A is B' we also tliercby imply that 'Wliai is not B, is not 
A*, or, which is the samcching, ‘Where B is not, A is not’. 
Further, according to the Buddhists, a universal relation is 
an a pTiort frame-wort in which the uuderstandiiig arranges 
the materials of experience and this frame-work is ai once 
positive and negative in clianicter so that in arranging data 
in the relation of co-presence vre are thereby also arranging 
their negatives in the relation of co-abscnce. The Naiyayikas 
as realists, however, will have nothing to do with amstruc- 
lion of the understanding in the ascertainment «f the vySpti 
relation. Consdtmsness has nothing intervening as an image 
or thought-consmtci between itself and tJvc object it reveals. 
Consciousness is like light that reveals the object and therv- 
fore w’hatcver it knows about objects U derived from the 
objects themselves and not from consciousness within iiscth 
Therefore vyapU relations have to be recognised according 
to the deliverance of reality' in coitsctousness. Tills Is why 
the NaiySyikas irtsisi on upidh tf ari ka nitaja for the ascertain¬ 
ment of a vy'apti or invariable relation. The mere fact that 
A appears in cnnscionsness as before, or after, or iimui- 
lancously with B doe* not prove that there is an uitamdi- 
tioiial relation between A and B, One ttum assure oneself 
that the apparent relation between A and B Ls not really a 
relation between an unobserved X and B and, therefore, the 
elimination of ail such likely disturliiog fociors (upSdhi) is 
a necessary condition of our assurance of a vyapti or invari¬ 
able relation between A and B. Even then, however, we cart 
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never be certain that our v^-apti relatiarv^ will liot l>c over- 
tKrown in finure by the accidents of expcrieTioe, In other 
wonb, a vyapti relation being an a pQslt^riori induction troin 
experience must always fall shon of apodciciic certainty 
thougli it may have tlie highest degretr of proliabiliiy as 
having been never cotiLradkied in past experience. For dae 
same reason, die Naiyiyifcas comend dial vy^pti relations 
have to be discovered on die evidence of experience and must 
not be ;imlicially classified according to a preconceived 
Nclicnie as the Buddiijst d^>es^ This is why tJic Buddhist 
ctassitii'ifirion of vyapii into Eiidaimyu and tadut|xitti rela- 
iioi\s has to be ixjecicd as being inexhaustive and incompktL% 
there being other forms of vySpii relations found in experi¬ 
ence besides the above two of the Buddhist. Fox the 
same reason the Buddhist oontentioti- dial agreemeot in 
absence is only the other side of agreement in piescncu and 
that, dierefore. there cannot be any vyapti of the kt'valSnvayf 
lyfjc asi agrfX'inent in presence only^ or of die kevalavyafireki 
type as agreement in absence only, has to Ik rejected as 
lacking evidence in experience. As a matter of tici we have 
vvapti relations in ex|5ericnce ^%hidi have no tiegaiive coun- 
lerparis *1$ also rtdatlons of agreeuienc in absence which have 
no positi™ counterpaTts jusi as we have also vyapii relations 
ivhidv have both thdr positive and negative examples. For, 
e.g., die invariable relation Isetween pramey^iv^a aiui abhidhe- 
i-e., between knowablcness and nameableiiesSp is a 
vyapd or invariable relation which can be substantialed by 
uiiy number of instances of agreement in presence but can¬ 
not Ijc illustrated negatively as agreement in absence even in 
one single case. Wc cannot point to any case of WItaE ta not 
rLimeahle being also not kiiowable ■ for* as sfxm as we point 
TO it, it b both named and known, Simibrly, experience 
aliouo<fs in instances where vyapti tan be illustrated only as 
agreement in absence buE not as agreement in presence- Xhc 
case of smoke and fire, again, is a case of anvayavyatirckl 
vyapii. for the invariable relation between *smoke’ and 'fire" 
ian be illustmted both as agreemcrit in presence m in the 
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case of matiioasa or ihe d0iiicsi.)c oven and also as agreement 
in absence as in the case of maitaliratta. the great lake witere 
hi e is absent and so aho is smoke. 


VYaPTIGRAHA or ways of asc:ertainjng the 

VYaPTI RELA'nON: THE METHODS Oi' 
INDUCTION 

(I) The litTimnsT method: Wc have seen that, aixorduig 
to the Buddhists, there are ttvo kinds of vs'apti or tn^uriable 
relation and tliat they constkute an a ^n'wri framework of 
the undersunding in which the nuucTials of experience are 
arranged. Hence tltouglt the relations themselves, i.e., taduu 
patti and tldaimya ore a priori, the arrangement of the data 
of experience in these a priori fiames necessitates the appli- 
miioit of certain methods, lliese, accemding to the Bud¬ 
dhists, are the methods of induction. The earlier Buddhist 
method was the method of difference regarded as a method 
of subtraction. The later BuddLiist method, called the 
metl>od of paheakara^, is, however, a inetltod of addition 
as well as subtraction in five steps. Since, according to the 
Buddliists, every effect has necessarily a cause preceding it, 
but every cause does not necessarily produce its effect because 
of intervening circiunstances interfering with the aaion of 
ttie cause, the live steps of pantakaram are as follows: ^ 

(i) A condition in which the effcct-phcnoinenun does 
not exist, 

(ii) A condition in which the effect-phenomenon comes 
into being or exists, 

(ili) And immediately preceding the coming into being 
of the effect-phenomenon, the appearance of the causes 
phenomenon, 

(iv) The cessation ol tlic effect-phenoincnon, its ceasing 
to be. 

(v) And immediaedy precedinig it. the cessation of the 
cause- phenomenon. 
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Dr Brajcndta Nath Stal In his ‘Positive Sdcnoes o* 
the Ajidtiit Hindus* (chapter on the ' Methods of Hindu 
Science*) cxpoutnJs the pancak^raiu method as follows: — 

(i) Neither cause or antecedent phenomenon nor 
the effect or consequent phenomenon (i.e., a condition of 
relative isolation in which both cause and effect are absent)t 

(ii) Introduction of the cause-phenotnenon (nothing else 
being introduced along with it), 

(iii) Immediately following it, the appearance of the 
effcct-phenotnenon , 

(iv) Tlic removal or cliniiiiation of the cattse-pUeno- 
menon (nothing else being eliminated along with it), 

(v) And immediately after it, the disappearance of the 
effect-phenomenon. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, a causal relation is 
established between the antecedent and the com^uent 
phenomena, nie method may be expressed in symhols as 
follows: — 

rf A stands for the antecedent phenomenon and B for 
the consequent phenomenon, the five steps of the method 
will be as follow's: — 

(i) Neither A nor B, 

(il) The introduction of A and A alone, 

(itt) The appearance of B immediately following the 
introduction of A, 

(iv) The elemmauon of A. nothing else being 
eliminated, 

(v) And immediately following ii. the disappearance 

of B. 

The follow'ing is a concrete example of the method. Let 
us suppCRie that wc are expcrinienting on the cause of malaria 
and sve start with the idea of a particular germ as being the 
cause of mala ria. TTien our first step will be to find a 
healthv snima! in which neither tlic germ is nor malaria is, 
i.e., a condition of relative itolation. The second step will be 
the introditction of the germ in the animal body. The third 
step will be the appearance of malarial symptoms stich as 
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tctnpcraiurc, shivering, eic„ in the animal in question. The 
fourth step Acreafier vdU consist of tlie diminattoa oE tlie 
I germ (by quinine injection, e-g.). The fifth step, following 
on it, will be the disappearance of malarial symptoms from 
the atiimal in question. 'When these ooiidiiions are tullilled, 
tltc particular germ will be established as the cause of 
itialaria. 

The Buddhists prove the validity of ibcu’ five-step 
9 method by a pragmatic aigument. If A, according to the 
Buddhists, were not the cause of B in tltc sytitbolica] example 
given above, B would l)e ap[>car]t)g and disappearing without 
an y Clause since nothing else precedes its appearance or dis¬ 
appearance excepting the appearance or disappearance oE A, 
But this mean.! die overthrow of the principle of causality 
itself vvhidt is the *( priori Erunework. into which our 
pnictical world is constructed. Denial of the principle of 
I causality tviil thus amount to the denial oE the practical 
world. The method, therefore, has as much truth as our 
world of practical experience. 

TTie Naiyayikas, ftowever, take exception uo the 
Buddhists method on two grounds. They point out. in the 
first place, that the metliod proves A to be the cause of B 
only in the particulai instance in question bur docs not 
establish A as the cause in other instances also and therefore 
the metluxl does not provide any effective safeguard against 
the possibility of a pliuraltiy of causes. Secondly, the method 
also does not provide any effective safeguard against tiit- 
nbserved factors being itutoduced along svith tltc introduction 
of A, or eliminated along tvith the climiiiation thereof, and 
being thereby the real determinant of the appearance of B. 

I The Buddhists in reply poitu out tJiat the vety fact that 

plieiiorncna are contingent proves that thev occur only on 
the occasion of certain special conditions preceding them 
and not on any and every kind of condii ion. This, tliereforc, 
precludes the possibility of a plurality of causes. Nor, the 
Buddhists hold, does the Ny^ya contention that thrf Buddhist 
method does not provide any safeguard against an inductive 
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generalisation being vitiated by unobserved conditions l>ear 
'iiriti examination, The positive and the negattsTc iniivci^al 
propsitions being itoihing but the expression of the psitive 
and the negative aspects of one and the same rcLiLion. a 
proposition being proved as necessary aitd universal iu its 
positive aspea implies that there is an invariable relation 
also between the negatives of the tenns ap[>earing in the 
positive relation. Titus when we show diat ‘AH A is B', 
we thereby also imply tliat 'Non-B is non-A'. Tills siiows 
tltat the Nyaya charge of B happning without A or A being 
not folEow'ed by B due to unobserved conditions other than 
A or B is unfounded. 

The Naiyayikaj however, does not consider the Buddiiist 
answer to their objections to be camvincing. The NaiySyikas 
pint out that kSdadtkatva or contingency of phenomena 
does not necesrarily prcciude the possibility of a plurality 
of causes as the Buddhists contend. Tlie ‘kadacit’, occasional 
or contingent is capble of several alternative interpretations, 
it mav be conceived as ‘akarai,ia', uncaused, or *abh^vu> 
klrana', arising from nothing or noO'bcttig as its cause, or 
'ajnatakarai^ta', i.c,, as the effect of an utiknown and uiitnoW' 
able cause, or 'aniyataklnna*, i.e., as having a variable cause, 
or again as niyatakara^, i.e,. as having a fixed and invariable 
caitse. In the bee of so many different possible interpreta¬ 
tions of the 'kadacit' or oontingeitt, the Butldliisi has no right 
to puaie the 'kadacit' or contiitgent to the ■uiyatakaraiia. to 
an effect liaving an invariable cause. The Buddhist reply 
to the possibility of unobserved cotiditioiis is also a piece of 
drcular reasoning. Granting that lliere is an invariable and 
ncccwaxy relation, it will preclude the possibility of lurking 
comlitions vitiating the relation. Hut the issue is whether 
wc liavc any such necessary and invariable relatifHi. 

(2) Thf Ny&pt The Naiylyika, tijerefore. pro¬ 

poses the method of 'anvaya', ohsersmion of instances of 
agreement in presence, ‘vyatireka’, observation of instances of 
agreement in absence, and 'vyabhitara ndbiiina* or iion- 
observaiioii of ilic contrary as the true Tiiethod of anivirig at 
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induciioiis. The method may be symboUctUy Ulusoated. as 
follows. Let us suppose a series of instatioes of an antecedent 
pbcnonieuon followed by a series of imtanccs of a consequent 
phenomenon such that in the instances of the complex of 
antecedent phenomena only one [^enomenon is throughout 
present nothing else being present in all the instances* and 
in the instances of the complex of consequent plicnomcna 
ouly one phenomenon is similarl)' thToughout pieseni, 
nothing else being present in all the instances. Thus in the 
symbolical example given below: 


Antccaimi plidiorDCiVii 

ABC 

ACD 

ADE 


Canun^unil phcDomom 

PQR 

PRS 

PST 


we find that in the instances of tiie antecedent pheno¬ 
mena 'A' is the only antecedent that is throughout present 
just as in the instances of the consequent {ritenomena 'P' is 
the only consequent that is throughout present. This is 
anvaya or agreemeru in pfesenec. When such agreement in 
presence is backed by imtaoces of agrex’ment in absence as 
shown below: 


.^mccodciii pbnwnKiw 

BCD 

CDE 

DEF 


Ctmmjucni phenomctu 

QRS 

RST 

STD 


where what is throughout absem in the instances of 
antecedent phenomena is ‘AV nothing else being Utroughoui 
absent and what is thraiigliout absent in the instances of 
consequent phenomena is 'P' nothing else iKing tltroughoui 
absent; and when such agreement in presence (anvaya) and 
agreement in absence (sTatirelsa) is further supported by 
'vyabhienra adarfana’ or non-observation of the contrary, no 
case of A being actually observed without P and no P 
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similarly being observed wiihout A, wc are jmUficd in 
ootuidcring Utc rdauon between A and P to be an uncondi¬ 
tional, invariable relation or vyapti. 


PLURALIIT OF CAUSES 

,As regards plurality oi causes, Indian logicians have proposed 
ways in mucli the same way as Western logicians for obviating 
the di£ctdty arising Eram it, 

(a) One method proposed, e.g,, is that of considering 
the phenomenon to be invcstigiatcd along with its attendant 
circumstances. Thus when we come across several instances, 
of an apparently same effect being caused by different causes 
tn the different instances, the wniy out of the difficulty is to 
take Llie effect along with its attendant circumstances, This 
is, e.g., tlie method by means of which a physician diagnoses 
die cause of a particular kind of fever. 

(h) Another way also suggested is to consider the 
apparently same effect in the different instances in its 
uniqueness and particularity. Thus when E, an apparently 
^T Tip effect, seems to be produced by different causes 
C‘, C*, C* in different instances, the remedy is to ascertain 
the distinctness and speciality of each effect in every parti¬ 
cular irutance. This will reveal ih:>f what we considered 
to be one and the same effect ‘E’ is in reality either E^, 
or E*, or E*, etc., corresponding to C^ C*. C*, etc., as tlieir 
respective causes in the different instances. 

(c) The thiid way proposed is to consider the different 
causes C', G*, C*, etc. of the tame effect E in different instances 
in respect of the form C tvhith they (i.e., C^, C\ C*, etc.) have 
in common and consider it to he the real cause of the 
phenomenon E. 

(d) The Navy a Nafyayikas propose a fourth way. 'rheir 
devire is TO consider in the case of an apparent plurality of 
causes 'one or other but not all' (anyatara) to be the cause, 
According to the Navyas. therefore, in the case of C*, C', C', 
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€tc,, being observed to be the cause o£ E in different 

instances, the ouse should be suted as being one or otbfr 
of CS C7. C*, etc. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANUMaNA OR INFERENCE 

(a) We have already seen t!iai, according to Nyaya, 
\yapii or the mvaiiable relation which is the ground of 
inference is either kevaUUivayl vyapti, agreement in presence 
onlvj or kevalavyatireki vyapti, agreement in absence only^ 
or anvaya-vystirckT ty^pti, 1x>th agreement in presence and 
absence. AtxondJng to the three kinds of the vyapti or in¬ 
variable relation on which an inference may ^ based, 
there are, according to Nai^'lyikas, there kinds of inference, 
viz., kevalinvayl, kevalavyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki 
inference. 

(h) According to another classihcatjon of the Naiya- 
ytkas, inference is either Purvavai inference, or Sep vat 
inference, or ^minyatodfsta inference. PQrvnvat inference, 
according to Nai'^'ajpikas. is the inference from cause to effect 
when we infer, from 'dense masses of cloud in the sky\ 
‘the coming of rain in the immediate future' (meghonnateh- 
vryii). ^cpivat inference, according lo Naiyayikas, is in¬ 
ference from effect to cause, as when, from 'the appeamnee 
of the muddy conditions of itte toads in the morning', we 
Infer 'rain overnight'. Both Phrvavat and Sesavat inference 
are based on vyapti relations observed spedCcally (vJiqKttali 
drsta) between the cause and the effect-pheminicna. 
Si^tnanyaiodi^ anum3na is, however, an inferetKx based 
on a syapti Telatfon oI>scrve(I not viie^ataJv or spccihcaliy 
between the phenomenon wirich servev as the mark or 
ground and the sSdhya or the thing marked or infetred, but 
only generally between objects of a wider class within which 
the hctu or ground and the !adhy!t or thing inferred are 
Included as species or subordinate dasses. Symbolically 
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Stoned Samanyato. disu inference may be expressed as 
follows; — 

All A is B 
X is A' 

.*.X is B' 

In Puryav-at and Se^vat, the liilerence tvill be of the 
fonn: — 

All A' is B' 

X is A» 

X h W 

Thus in 3iim9nyatodn^ anumana the vyapti is observed 
not between A’' and. B' specifically, but between A and B, of 
which A' and B* are spedes or subclasses. A concrete 
example of samanyatodispi aniunana is the inference of the 
semibiltUes (indriya) as the instTuments of perception. The 
eye, c.g., does not see itself. It is that organ or instrument 
with which we see. The eye, ear and other sensibilities or 
indriyas arc atindriya, sitpcr-sensuous in this sense and 
cannot be perceived objects. They arc tbiu objects of in¬ 
ference and djc inference which proves the scnsihilitita as 
organs of perception is an inference of the sajnlnyniod^fyta 
type and may be stated as follow: — 

"Wherever there is action, there is an instrument with 
which the agent acts, 

E.g.. the aaton of cutting requires a sharp instrument 
such as an axe. 

Perception is a cognifme act. 

Therefore it must retjuire a cognitjwf instrument: viz., 
an indiiya or ^sibility, 

(c) The Sankhya philtwophcrs classify inference into 
purvavat. fe^avai: and saminyatodrspi like the Nai^'ayikas. 
But pQrvavat and sSjnSnyatodffta inference they include 
under the class of vita anuinStta proving affinmirive coti' 
elusions. As distinguished from vita anumana they' recognise 
another variety vdiTch is avita anumana and is based on 
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vyatireki vyapri or agreemcni in absence^ Avita anumana 
t)rove» a conclusion which is negative, through a t 7 apti whkb 
is negative, vyatireki, as agreemnnt in atMcncc. or a condusion 
which is arrived at as in fcjavai by the process of ciiminaiion 
of other possible alternatives as being not tenable. Tlic 
fc^vat as interpreted by the Snkhya philosoplieis is tiius a 
tnijced inference proving a coudusion pari^^-at. i.c.. by the 
method of exhaustion, or disposal of all otlier possible alter¬ 
natives excepting one. it may be formally expressed as 
follows; — 

(Within the univemr of discourse) 

Whatever is, is either A or B or C 

X (within the universe of disoouisc^ is neither .A twr B 
/.X is C. 

(d) The Madhva philosophers classify mfercnce in 
another way. According to them, anumana or inference is 
cither karana anumana. or karyya an umSna , or ak3ryya 
karana anumSna, i.e., inference is either from cause to effect, 
or from effect to cause, or from one phenomenon lo another 
pheiionieDon when they arc invariably related, but not 
causally rebted- The speciality of the VEdhvii daMiIicatioo 
is thus the recogo itioii of akaryyakSrana anumana, t,e.i 
inference of phenomena related in some rebiion other ifian 
the causal relation, the kaxananumana and kaiyyanumatia of 
the Nfadbvas being nothing but purvavai and seyavai infer¬ 
ence of the Naiyayibas. 


the FAIXACIES OF INFFREN'CE 

We have seen that according to die MTtninisakas the 
first three or the last three, of the five step* or pantivayavas 
of the Naiysyikas logteally suffice for inference, inference, 
therefore, cin, according to the Miinaipsakas, consist of 
praiijria, hetu, and iidaharatja. Any bllacious inference. 
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will ihxis involve n t&lUcy of the pjii|]ui of propoi^j- 
tion to pro'vcdi or 3 fallacious groutid or 1 iclli« ot ii IpgjciUv 
faiiUy udahai^^ or illustraijoji ill imI rating Uic s^yapti or 
invartabJe reiauon which is the ground of ihc infeience. A 
faJladous ii^rcnce will thus consist cither of a fallaciDUS 
thesis (piatijuabhasaj, or a fallaeious reason or gronne] 
(hetahhilsn], or a fallacious illustration {udaharaiia 
or any two. or all of these. 

A pratijna or a ificsis to be provetl, as we liavc seen, must 
satisfy certain condiuoiis in order to be a logically valid 
thesis or praijjfia, Tfic thesu, in other tvords, must be some 
sEatcnient in res|^ of the tmtlt of which legitunate doubt 
or uticertaimy exists. If, therefore, any proposition js oCered 
as it thesis to be proved by inference which is known to be 
true independently of the inference in tjuestion, die thesis 
docs not require to be proved again by the inference and is 
a pscudo-th^is or ptatijnibhisa. Thus, if the proposition 
■firt b hot* is made a thesis to be proved by an inference it 
becomes a pseudo^thesis as it is known from perception in 
advance of the inference that fire causes heat, li is, there¬ 
fore, a known fact established by the evidence of perception 
and proving it by inference again ent^ls siddhasadhana 
or proving what is already known for true. Knowing of 
the known is not knowing at all because it docs nor add 
to our kiiuu- ledge. The fallao in such a case is called the 
fallacy of a siddha vi^ma thesis or pratijila. If again anv 
proposition U made a thesis to l>c proved by an inference 
which ts known to be false independently of the inference, 
we have another form of a pseudo-diesis or pratijnabhisa 
ailed badhjta vifeyana pratijfia. E.g., if the proposition 
^ne IS devoid of heat* is offered as a thesis to he proved 
by an inference, it is a ose of a pseudo-thesis of the badhiu 
vdes^ type. We know in advance from perception ihiu 
^ IS never devoid of heat and therefore the proposition 
m question is obviously a 6ilse proposition. Any attempt to 
prove sue a proposition is not only futile but also amounts 
to sophistrv «3id inieilcaual dishonesty, contradiaed as it is 
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Ijy valid evidence. A l^adhita vii^esam pnitijna may be either 
pratyaLya badhiui^ coniodicced by ijcrceptioiu or anuinlim 
badhim, coniTadicccd by inference (e.g., the proposition "Uxe 
'SOD moves round tbe earth*') or sabda badliiia as ivhen one's 
i:iw!i wovd$ contradict the thesis one b going to prove (as* 
the proposition 'I have been dumb M my life and never 
opened my month' uttered by a person who is going to 
prove it by an ititereiice+ etc.)* Or again a pseudo-Ujcsis or 
pratijtxabhasa may be of the aprasiddiia viie^ia type ^vbcic 
the predicate lo be proved m respect of the subject of the 
proposition is apntsiddha or \othout its parallel or :miitoguc 
in experience and is nowhere actually found. E.g-, the pit> 
position, 'Buddha is onmisdenL or ali^ktiowing as be is free 
from illusiom* (moharahitatvat) is a case of an ^pmsiddha 
visc^i^ thesis as the prcdicace 'aU^knowing' is fictitious or 
ivitliout its prallel in exprcricnce, no albtnowing or omnis^ 
dent person being met with any\^*here in experience. 

As regards the fallacies of the hetit or ground the 
Mlmanisakas recognise four varietieSp viz., the asiddlmlietu* 
tlic virtiddha hctu* the anaikatulka lietu, and the asadhiirana 
hetn. 

Tlte asiddha lietu* according to the MlrnSnisakas, is 
cither svaiTiposiddlia hetu* or sambandhasiddha hetu. afraya- 
sidtiha httu. or vyapyaivasiddha hetu. The s\-arupastddha 
heiu is one that is asiddhat or cannot be establhlnrd as real 
^varikpatah* i.e., in its ot^ti intrinsic: natnrc. E.g.» in the infer- 
entre. 'Buddha is free from iilusiotis (mobarahita) tremnsc he 
is all-knowing' j “being all-knowing or ommsdcni' is the hcTu 
or ground that is made ter prove BuddlLi s freedom Enira 
illusions. But omniscience is never found in experience, 
rhcreforct it is an inirinsicdlv unreal lietu or ground and is 
thus a svarCipcitah asiddha hetu. 

A sanibaudfiasiddlia tieiu. according to the Nffin^qi- 
sakas, is one that does not exist in ttie pak^ or the subject 
of inference, Le., where the sambandba or reiacion between 
Liie hetu and tiie is unreal, we iiave th:ir variety nf a 
asiddha fietu which h railed samhandbasiddha hetu. In 
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the ttock example, 'Yonder mountain is on fire, because it 
smokes', the ground of the inference is 'smoke' (as an inTari- 
able exmeomitant of fire). This smoke must exisi in the 
mountain yonder, Le.. its existence in the subject of ibc 
inference must be ccitificd by aaual obscrvatiniL If tliere 
is no es'idertce of the existence of the ground in the subject 
of the iTiftTence. if. e.g., the smoke is observed to rise, not 
from tJic mountain yonder, but froni a nearby kiidicn, then 
it cannot prove the existence of lire in the mountain yotidcr. 
Tlte hem, in other words, must be pak^vftii. i.e., uiuni be 
vartaniana, or exist, in the pak», if it is to prove the exisiemat 
of the probaiidujti or the sadhya tn the subject of (he 
inference, VVlterc the hctu does not exist in the pakya. where, 
in other words, the sambandha or nd.'itioo between the hecu 
and the ]xiks is wanting, wc have ihai variety of an asiddha 
hetu ivhich is called a sambandhosiddha lieiu. It may be 
noted in this connection that the feiUar y of the asiddlta hetu 
which the .Nfimamsakax call sambandasiddhi. ibc N.iiyayikas 
designate by the name of svarupasiddhi, Thai is to say, the 
sambandhisiddha hetu of the MlmStpsakas is the same as the 
svarOpsUiddha hetu of the Naiyayikas. When the paksa- 
vpiitva of the hetu, i.e,, the existence of the hem in the 
paksa, is partial and not pervasive. i.c,. when the hetu or 
ground exists in one pan of (he paksa or the subjm of an 
inference but not in t he other pan or parts of the subjcfi, we 
have that variety of the fallacy of sambantlliisiddhi which is 
calk'd bhagasiddhi. in the inference, 'parvarahtadau 

vahntmantau dhum^*, 'the mountain and chr lake are on 
fire, bccauiie they smoke', the hetu 'smoke' is real in respect 
of its retafion to only one part of the subject of the inference, 
viz., tlte mountain and does nor exist in the other part of the 
subfcct. viz., the hrada or lake. Such partial existenre makes 
the inrert'itcc fa[lactou.s, and the fialtacy of the 'hem' in the 
rase in question is bhagSsiddhi. i.e., partial astddhi. 

Since the hetu must exist in the paksa. ii follow.s that 
the pakM or the subject of an inference must itself exist. If 
the paksa is imj^inary or iinml, then we .ire nrallv pniving 
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the s3dJiya by jneans of the httu In a sxibatiatf oi' locu,-^ citat 
does QOL exist- This amounts to proving the sidlira no¬ 
where. E.g„ tn the inference 'majutmya part-atah vahnitnana 
clhuniEL,* ‘the jewelled mdUikUin is on fire. Uecause it smokes*, 
since the jewelled motmuin docs not tntisi, tlie smoke is 
observed to rUc not from anywhere and therefore proves 
fire nowhere. Such a hctu or ground is a pscudo-hetu and 
the billacy involved in the case in question is lUc falLicy of 
a^rayasiddhi. unreality of the subsitaic iii' airayair 

Since the hctu proves the probanditra or ssldltya becatise 
of its invariable concomitance w-ith it. where the relation 
of invariable concomitance between the hem or ground and 
the sadhya or object inferticd by tlic ground is uiineal, we 
have a vySpyatvasiddha hetu, i.e.. a pseudo-hctu whose 
invariable concomitance with the s5dhy^a is imcstablishtd or 
asiddha. E.g., in the inference 'yonder moimtain Ls smoky 
because it is ficTy’, hcriness from which smokiness is inferred 
is not an invariable concomitant of smokiness. It is. ihere^ 
fore, a case of an unreal vyEpti relation betss'een the hetu and 
the sEdhya and the fallacy involved in the parricular case 
is the billac7 of a vyapyatvasiddha hetti (cotTespondirig to 
the undistributed middle of Western logic.) It mav be 
pointed out here that the fallacies of prati|fia anti of betu 
above e>tplained arc all material fallacies which dearly show' 
the difference between the anumEna of the Indian [ogician 
as a [ormal-matcTia] process aiming at both format consis¬ 
tency and material truth and the syllogism of Aristotle which 
aims at formal consistency only. The fallacies abo^e enu¬ 
merated and explained seiU have no plate in the Aristotelian 
syllogism which is a purely formal process. 

Besides the different varieties of asiddha heiti we may 
also have, according to ilic Mimaitisakas, another fonii of a 
pscudo-hetn which Ls called situddha or incongTiieiit hetn. 
.A hctu is viruddha. incongmeot or connarv'. when instead of 
being invariably related to the sEdliya or ihe object to 
be proved, it is an mvariahle concoinitani of its slparita, 
abhEva or rontradictory. Thus tn the inference 'sound is 
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eternal because it h an effect' the hetu, vi^.i 'being an effect', 
xiit an invariable coneainitaDt^ noi of the livhicb is 

ctcmalily, but of itA contradictory , i.e., nonnetemamy. and is 
thus a viruddha or inciongnieni hetu. A virudclha beitt tiiay 
be either 3 !narup;ivjm€!dha lieiu, i.e;^ liirecily coittnidictory, 
of a vl^'^viruddha hetu. T.c.. one which is iiicougrucnt not 
wdtli tlie sadhya as such but with tliat viiesa or spiicial form 
of ihe sidhya or object to be proved whtdi is requited in die 
special drcuiusitances of the case. Thus, according to the 
Nflmlnisakas^ the Nyay^-Vai.^ika dieistk argil ment is a 
case of a vifejavimddha hetu. The hetu in tlie inference is 
karyatva or 'being an effect', and it is an invaiiabk* concomi' 
cant of kartijanyatva or intelligent audiorship. So far there 
is no ’i^irodha or incoogrucnce l^Krivvccn the hetu. effect- 
character^ and the sadhya in its general charaacr, viz., 
intelligent authorship. What i\ rctiuircd for the iheistic case^ 
however* is not any and every inielJigent auihor bui a 
'Lrailokva nirmai^ nipuna karia', an all-intelligent cause 
poiiscssttig die capacity of creating the three worlds. Such an 
intelligem cause must be all-knowing and must lie free from 
the limitations of the body. But the hem. as a mark of the 
sadhva, as tUusimied in ihe case of such effects as the gha^ 
(the jar), pata (ihe piece of cloth), proves at hest an incarnate 
autfior of limited intelligence such as a porter, a weaver, etc., 
bur not a disembodied spirit of unlimited intelligence which 
alone am hn albktiowing as being free from the limitations 
of the senses, Tl>e virodha or incongruence b, therefore, not 
Iieiween cffeci-character' as $uch and 'Intdligent authorship*, 
!nit between 'dfect-diaracrcr" and ^onmiscient intelligent 
authorship', w^hich is required for the thcisEic case. 

An anaikantika hetu or ground is another variety of a 
prscudo-heto or pseudo^reason. k is a hem or mark ivhich 
is found both where the sadliyn or probandum is and also 
where it is not. It Ls thus a too wide Ikmu or reasoti. The 
following is on example of an anaik^ntika hetu. nityo, 

pnmcyats'it/ 'sound k eternal l>ccau?tt if is knowablc'. Here 
knowableness is the hetu by means of which eternal ity (in 
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respect^of sound) is being proved. Bui knoivableness exists 
in or is a cbai^cter of botJv the eternai and ilie nun-cicrnal. 
.Another name of the anaikartdka hem is sadliamna, i.c., a 
heiu whidi is sadiiliana or common id the sadlii'a or thing to 
he pmved and die absence of the sadhya. 

The fourth variety of hetvabhasa recognised by the 
Mlinimsakas is ihe asadhaiaiia or uncommon ^^hich is 
debited as die hetu or ground that exists in the j.iak» altnic 
or die iubject of inference (pak^ntairavrnj) eveu tvlicrc ils 
sapaLsa or similar instances exist. An asldliarjn:i hetu is 
iliu-s one wtiidi can be found only in the subject of the infer¬ 
ence and nowliere else. The follow tug is ait example of an 
asadharam hetu. liarih is eternal, because it has the quality 
of odour'. Here being being diamctcriscd 1>y odour us a div 
tinctivc quality » an exclusive property, asadliaranaguna, of 
earth only amongst the five different elements. Therefore, 
outsiile the caith the co-picscnce of ’odour* and ‘eterriality’ 
cannot be found in the other four elements. Therefore, in 
respect of the other four elements, air, water, etc., though 
nityatvu or cUTnality, i.e., the sadhva. may be found, the hetu. 
vix., odour, is absent, odour being an exclusive ([uality of 
earth alone, and in respoct of earth the aj-presence of odour 
and ctcmality cannot be establiiltcd prior to the inference, 
for, ihougfi gandhavatva or being characterised by odour is a 
known property of earth, nityatva or eternality is only sadhy,'i, 
i.c., something to be established by the inference, and not 
siiblha, Le., an established fact prior to the inference. Tberc- 
forc, the co-presence of the hetu and the sadhva, i,e.. tlieir 
itgreemeii: in presence, cannot he found atiywherc .ind, 
therefore, the hetu. as being incapable of lieing established 
as in invariable relation lo the sadhya through iusiances of 
agreement in presence, is a hctv-Jbli^'i or pscudo fietu. 

As regards the fallacies of die udaliaraita or illii^iTTniion, 
they are, according to the .Mlmamsakas, in the fust place, 
either fallacies of the sSdliannya ttcLahamiia, or fallacies of 
tile vaulharmya udlhamiya- .'V sadhartnya utUharam is an 
illusiration that iUmtrates die invariable relation or 179pti 
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trelween the betu and tlie sadhya in its positive aspeo as 
agreement in presence. E.g.> when we say "wherever snioke 
is* Jlrc is. as lor insiaLicc in the case ot the familhir domestic 
wcn\ 'the domestic os^ert' illustrates itic tyapti between the 
heiM or grouodp viz., "siiioke^ and the object inferred, viz., 
'iirc\ in its positive aspect oi ci>-preseace. [t is thus a 
siidJiaz'mya ud^ihaia^, and it is n v^iid illustration as being 
a well-known case of die co^presence of smoke and fire, li. 
hoWCTer* say ‘where lire is not^ smoke is not*, and iilvts- 
trate the agreement in absence by citing the faiuiliar instance 
of tlie 'great late" where fire is not and smoke also is mot. the 
lake tfiat wc cite by way of UliisTration ’ivill be a case of a 
valid vaidhaiTnya tidahataip. It is a valid illustration as 
being a w'eil-knowm case o£ the co^ahsence of the sadli^a or 
iJting inferred and the hciu or ground. Tliercforc. the 
fallacies of the udaharatp in the case of s^dharniya udaharara 
or illusiratioii of tltc positive type will be stn illustration 
in rvhich either the sadhya is not present^ or the sidliaiia or 
[iLiu is not present* or neither the ^dhya nor the hetu are 
[iicsent, or something which by itself im[xissiblv or 
incapable of esUteuce. The fallajdes of the aadhartiwa 
udahaiana are^ therefore, either a i^dliyahtna illustratinn or 
adlLinahlna illustraiton or a ubhayaltina illustrauon or an 
a^Kambhav'a illusiratioTi- Take, c.g,. the case of the inference* 
'sound IS eternal, because it is uncaused. Whatcvirr is un- 
causciil is eternal^ jusi as is □ntecedent absence (prli^bhava)'. 
Here the illusiration ihustmiing the vy^pii or invariable 
rebr.ian betiveen tlie hetu or ground, vi^i:,, T>eiiig unoused'. 
and the sidbya or object inferred, viz,* 'eienuility\ is 
pragabh^va or antecedent absence. Now’ antecedent absence 
is a case of the presence of the lietn 'being unraused'* 
l>ccftuse antecedent absence is l>cginningless atid ha* no 
cause- Bill it h not a case of the presence of tlic sadhya or 
the objcci to be proved which is cterriality (niiptva) a^ 
pragbliiS^^ or antecedent ab^ce comes to an end with ibe 
pn>diia:ian of the object that w'a« absent. Thus ii is a case 
of u sidb^ubJita illuMration of the positive type and as sucli 
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ts ]:k!j4:udD-LllustiiitiuiL of liie po^iitivc iypt> a sadliamiya- 
U£lati3TB.t^bfi^. [» ihc iiimt inference if ciiiui'gefii absence 
(dharrisabliava) be cited as an iUustiaiion of the ccHptx^seitce of 
the Ueto* 'uncaused' and tlic sSdliya, 'e^ermaJityV we shall 
hav 4 sadJaanabina illustration, as 'djiamsabliav^' or the 
absence dial emerges tltrough the desuutiion of a thittg, b 
not miotused. h is thus anu the i variei-y ut a pseudo-il lustra- 
linn i>r die i^dlmmiya type. In tlie same inference, tf one were 
ID ti^ art eaetben jug as an ilJustration of die vyapti 

rekiLiim Iretween the "imrauscii" and die 'etcnml’ wc slmll 
have an ubhayahina illuscmion in wbidi nettiier the sadhya 
nor the hctu are presents for an earthen jug is neitlier 
‘uncaused' nor "etemal’n It is Uius a tliinl variety of a 
pseudo-illustmtion of die positive type. Fourthly, if in die 
same inference, the iriv'ariable relation is ilinstrated by an 
instance of a lioro of a man (nara^ynga) we shall have a 
pscudo-iliustmtiori of the asambhava or impossible type as 
m> liom is actually observed in any man in experience. 

Corresponding to the four types of pscudo-ibusiration of 
die positive type we have four kinds of pscudD-illustration of 
die vairlJiarmya or the negative type. Since a vaidharmya 
illusuration illustrates the co-ahsence of die dung inferred 
and die ground by means of which it is inferred, anvrhtng 
used as ad iUustration which is noL a case of die absence of 
tiHr sadhya, or the absence of the spdJtana, or in which neither 
sadJiya nor sadltaita ane abs<mt^ or which in iiself U 
impossible, will be a oise of a pseudo-illuscriittion of ihe 
vaidharmya or die neg^^tive type. Titus in the inference 
^Sfound is eternal, because it is tmeaused, and wJiaicver b not 
erenial is not uncaused', if the vyapti as agreement in 
al>sence is illustrated by the example of dhamsabhava^ the 
iltusiraifon w'fll not be a case of the aliscncc of the sadliya 
since dliaqisahli^va is tiitya or ctcmal in the i^wme of being 
avinaii or endless ami b itoi a cast of the aliseni'e of 
etemality. In the same inference if vTSpti neg^itively 
as co-ahscncc b illiistrated by tlie example of antecciJent 
absence (prigbliavn) wc have a [iscudo-iUiiiiratton of the 
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negative type which is noc a case of the absence of the 
sadhana or hetu as antecedent absence b not a case of the 
negation of ‘uncaused', ptagabh^va or antecedent absence 
being abs'ays uncaused. In the same inference, if the 
agreement in absence of the vyapti relation is illustrated by 
the example of the sky (akaia). we have a case of a pseudO' 
illu'iiration of the vaidhattnya type which is neither i case 
of the absence of the sadhya nor a case of the absence of the 
sadhana or tietu, the sky (ivhich is eternal) being neither a 
case of the absence of 'eiemality' nor a case of the absence 
of the 'uncaused'. In the same inference if a horn of 
a human being is cited as an illustration of the relation of 
etvabsence, we shall have a pseudo-vaidharmya illustraiion of 
the type which is asambhava or impossible. 

The NaiySyika gives a differunt enumeration i>l ihc 
fallacies. According to the Naiyayita. while perrapiion ts 
confined to present objects, the range of inference extends 
to past, distant and future objects also. This is why there is 
need of special care in ascertaining the unconditionality of 
the invariable relation on which an inference is based. 
Though the unconditional icy cun be ascertained by means of 
repeated observation (bhilyi^riarta} and tarka or reduction 
4 >f objections to absurdity, tlie results so arrived at can only 
fiave the highest degree of probability but not apodictic 
certainty. Our inductions, however carefutly arrived at, can 
therefore never be free from tmccitaiuty. Take, e.g., the 
induction 'whatever is made of earth-atoms, admits of being 
inscribed with a slLirp iron-tool'. This an induction which 
has the support of experience and yet there is at least one 
esse in which the induction fails, via., glass whicli is made 
of eartb-atoms but does not admit of being inscribed W'hh 
an Imn-tool. 

The heiu or ground as the invariable ooncoraitant «f 
ibc stditya or thing to be proved thus has to be very carefully 
ascertatned and selected. The hetu or ground must fuUil 
the following oonditiom in order that it tuay serve os .t Ingical 
ground of an inference, vii„ fl) paksasartva or existence in 
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rlir n;iks;i m rJn‘ nulijefi nf inference, (2) ■iiipjtksasaitva, Lc*. 
exisicnce in whatever is a case wJiere the isailliya or thing lo 
be prosed exists, and ^S) nort^cxisceoce in the vipaJ^jia or 
non-existenue where the sadhya docs not exist- In oiher words, 
the hetti miut exist in the subjeetr ntiist be found in all sintUar 
instances and must be found atxfent in all dissimilar instances- 
Where one. or other, or some, or all of these cimditions arc 
nni fulfilled we have a case of a pseudo-betu «r hctvahhasii. 
According to Nyaya, the pseudo^hetu or hcivSbliasa may l>e 
of hve kinds, viz., savyabhicam, viruddha. prakamuasajiia, 
or (saipratipk^), sadhyasama and kalatita. (ly A savya- 
bhicam hetu is one that is found boih svlmre the sadhva Is 
and where the sAdhya is not. it is thus tile atiaikantika or 
sadharana hctu of die MlmitTLsakas, fn the inference *parvaLo 
v'ahnimana dras^atrai*. ‘yonder mountain is on fire because 
ii is a substance', the hetu, lieiiig a substance', is a savyi- 
hhicara hetu because it is found ln>th where fire is and also 
svhrre fire is not, e.g,, ‘Water. The 'vimddlia hetu' is one 
which instead of being inv^ably related to the siidhya is an 
inv.iTiablc concomiiatU of its absence. sadhyUbliava, as in 
ihc inference ‘yonder mountain h on fire because it has a 
lake’. The third type of pseudo-hctu is prat-vnujiuiama, 
Prakarana means the side and the opposite side of the sobjeci- 
nwfier of a controversy. Tlius If the controversy b about Uic 
existence of fire fits a mountain) the two sides in the 
controversy will be the side representing the existence of fire 
and the side representing the non-existence thereof, existence 
and non-existence beit^rhe two prakanim or subjecunaittr 
of dispute. If in these circumstances one petty were to 
id Vance a lieiu which proves the existence of fire W’hen the 
I idler pariv advances .'mother hem which proves its non¬ 
existence, we have then an instance in each of a pseudo-hem 
>pf the pi'skamiptsama type. Thus if oni- were to argue t iiat the 
mountain is on fire because it smokes and another svere to 
argue that there is no fire in the motintain because it is wet 
with water, the hems used in the two inferences tvill tx- 
prakarinasama hetus or pscudo-hmus of the prakampasama 
1 .^ 
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typo. Sudi hctus art also calltxJ satpratij^k^ hems. The 
Mimim^ka* reject tlie iatprriHpakyfi type E>f hetv^blLtsa on 
ili<- ground that since reality atntiot !iavc a ?^Hf<oiitnidicLrir\ 
nature, cljc appirciit cantrodiction Jjciwctri two Ivecus a 
purely subjective affair, one ot the iwo hcniiji being 
real and the other folsci. The sadhyasaina h a hiiirih 
variety of heiv^bbasa or pseudo-heni according to the 
Naiyayikos^ and its other name iis the asiddha han. When 
in an inference a person adsimces as IiJs hetu or gjound 
far the inferejice a thirtg wbidi is not acccpied as sitkUia 
or cisiiabljshed by die odier party, it is a sadliyasama, 
asiddha or pseudo-heiu. In other words, anything ottered xs 
a hetu wliich is not accepted by all is an asiddlia or sadhvLi' 
haiim hetu. The Naiy^yikas recognise ttiree varieties of sucli 
asiddJta hetu, vit., (1) airayasiddlii or paksasuldhi where the 
exisicncc of the subject or pak^ as the a^rav'a of the hetu b 
ojjcii UJ doubt and is not accepted as an established fact as 
in ihc case of the ^jewelled mountain’ we iiave consideioti in 
the MlrrmiiKika enunienition of tltc fdlacies- Svarfipasiddlii 
is the second variety of ;isiddhi recogised by tlie Nalyayikas. 
A lietu is svaru|^iddho» according to Ny^ya, when h does 
noi exist in ihe pak^ and thus it h the ty|Kr of psetuhvhem 
described by the Mmiafusatas as a sautlxindli^isitldha heiu. 
"I he third type of an asiddha hctii is ^hc vyapyntv:lsidd?!Lj 
hem which we have already discussetl in the Mlnianisak;^ 
iiccouni o£ the fallacies. The fifth Fomi of or 

psetifk^hc-tu ts kalltUa or kalStyayapadista. "ITie Naiyiytkas 
also call it by the name of badha. Thus when a hetii is used 
in proving sotneihing it must he used in rcfereiiccr Ui iis 
particular time in proving tlie objeci. Ifr c.g., it can pnwr the 
object only if it is iUegitimately extended beyoiut its rime of 
functioning, we have a kalarlta pseudo-heru. Consider^ e.g.* 
the follosving case. AVe find that red, blue and otltcr colours 
are continuaitLs but arc noi manifested in pcrceptiori witliout 
tile rO'rtpctation of light. If on the liasis of such vxiimjiles 
one were to say sound also i% non-icmporary-p Ic.. a ennrinnant. 
because it is manifesced bv ihe fjeating of ihc druin ju^^t 
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ai colour is manifested by light-concact, we shaLJ have a 
kaJatita hetu. In fact tiie two cases of drum'beat producing 
sound and llgJtt-cantaci tnanifcsting colour arc not on a par. 
Colour exists even before we perceive it by uurans of ligfit 
and tighi-contact only manifests in our jrcrccptual experience 
what exists iodependciuty of tltt' mamfcsiation by light- 
contact. It is otherwise, however, in regard io the sound 
liroduced by the contaa of the stick and the drum. Ihc 
sound docs not come to mauiiestatton only through drum stick 
contact but comes into being also and was non-existent prior 
to the contact. Beside.^ while colour raatufests itself siiriultaiie- 
«>u.sly witli light-colour contact , an interval intervenes between 
the stick-drum concact and the manifestation of a sound in our 
perceptual experience. Thus the Ume of the sound percep¬ 
tion does not coincide with the time of the drum-stick contact 
(daiida-samyoga), and therefore causation by drum-stick 
contact is a kalStlia hciti as far as the production of sound- 
jxTccption ts concerned and is not on a par iti tJiis respea 
with colour-perception produced by CDlour-liglit contact, 
rhe Mi miirp aka s . however, point out tltat it is only a case 
of a badhita viifusana paLsa. i.c., a case of tliL* existence of tlic 
hem in the pak^a or subject of inference being badhtia ur 
tonimdictisd by evidence and therefore is either a caise of 
pakyabliasa, a pseudo-paksa, or of piatijnabliisa, a pseudo- 
thesis. and is not as Kaiyaylkas say, a fifth kind of a pieudo- 
hetu or hervabhasa besides the four of the Mlm^i^iatuu 
alrt-ady stated and explained. 

I he Buddhtsi oDnsider an inferential fallacy to be 
nothing bui an infringement of the rules that goveru in¬ 
ference. The rules of a logical inference are: — 

(1) rile presence of the reason in the subject of the 
infcmeiioc, i.e., its presence perva.'tively in the subjeer in its 
whole compass. 

(2) Its presence in ‘umilar instances only, i.c., in 
jitsi:tiircs vvhere the sadliya is present. 

(S) And its altsencc in all di-ssiittihr instances, i.e., its 
uhseiice in cv'ciy case where the sadhya Is absent. 
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A bllacy of inference will thus be a fallacious r«tson 
violating the first, the seootitl* or live Uiird rule, or any two, 
or ;ill of these rules- l*hc violation of the first mk will l>e 
a fallacy against reality since the first rule ensures application 
of the logi cal constructions itivoH^cd in tlie vyapti leiation 
of liie second and tlie third rules to a point of reality. Thus 
when this reference to reality is lacking or labc. we liavc ail 
unreal reason. Tlie second and the third rules are cmly 
I lie [jositivc and the negative aspects of one attd the same 
rule and any infringement of ilib rule will he a fyi^v, 
not of reality, but of consistency (ct "Buddhist l*gic" by 
Steherbatsky), 


iABDA PR A Man A: 

VERBAL COMMUNICATION AS A SOURCE 
OF KNOUTEDGE 

UsNUUAcc 15 obviously a source of knowledge* There are 
different kinds of language. E-g-i there is the language of 
drums among the savages, the Language of signal-s. gesture- 
bnguage (cesta), the language of omens (^kuna), written 
latigtcige (lipt) and spoken language* Sabda pramana m 
Indian pliilosophy stands for spoken and written language as 
a source of knowledge* What, ihen, b the essence of 
ktigiuige, spoken and written, as a source of knowledge 
according to Indian philosophy? In the first place, ialxla 
pramana omsbuot sounds fand their equivaknis in wTiiing). 
But any i>«d every sound tiocs not constitute iabda or sound 
as a source of knowledge, hut only alpliabctica] sounds or 
sounds corresponding to the alphabets* E-S-* babble of 
tltc river is a sound but it b not an alphabctica.1 sound and is 
therefore not jabda pminana* The alpliabcis, or sounds 
corresponding to the alphabeti. convey fenowleiij^. btJi they 
do not convey knowledge unless they are arnmgetl in :i certain 
definite order. Any and every combination of alplnibetital 
Aoujub, r.g., a nonsetuidl arrangemeut of alplial>eticil 
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Villi iiidi as lia— ^ja — ba— ra — b, abiacadabrni; etc., does 
tmi produce knuivledge. Bui alphalxitidl sounds arranged in 
certain fixed orders alone have lucanittg and therefore 
airnngeraent is as essential to the meaning as the sounds 
theaiscLves. In fact, the same sounds arranged in one order 
iijvc one meaning and in a different order have a diffoi'cnt 
nieatiiiig. Thus the word 'nadi' and 'dina' have the same 
alphabets as their comiiiuents hut as the arrarigetnent of 
tilphabets in one case differs from that in the olher ilie 
meaning also differs, 'nadi' meaniiig river atid ’dliia* 
nteaning a poor man. Aiptiabeiical sounds arranged in 
iiicaningful orders constitute padas or w’ords ami words 
combined in certain fixed ways consiinitc vakyas or Bcniences. 
Sentences are tlie utiu of iabda pramana conveying in- 
fomtaiion. How, then, does a word consisiing of a certain 
conibliiation of sounds has a tneauing or ohjeciive tcFcrcucc? 
How> docs it come to signify an object other than the sounds 
w'hicli are its constitueiiLs? Here we have two diffcrcni 
Indian theories, viz., the theory^ of Nyaya, and the Llieory 
of the Miinijpsakas. According to Nyaya. die objective 
rcletcncc ol iabda is a matter of convention, the convention 
itself being promulgated by Evara or Lord, at the lime of 
creation. According to this view, tlitrcfnrc, tlicre is no 
intrinsic relation between Salxla and ^lidaTtlia, hctweeiv a 
itatiie and its meaning, the relation being dcicrmined by the 
will of the Lord. According to tfic Mmiamsakas, however, 
ihe rchiTion between '^bda' and its 'artlta' is an intrinsic 
relation, every ^bda referring to its respective artiia or 
meaning bv intrinsic force. In the case of proper names, 
him’i'ver. the Mimaiivi.ik3.s make ati exception siibsrrilrmg 
to the theory of conventii>ti in such ca.ves, though the con- 
veniion according to them, is only .social .tiid not divine an. 
the NaiySyitas say, 

l\'e have seen tliai a senteuce consisting of 'padu-s' or 
words arranged in a certain order constitute the elementary 
form of fabda pTamanu. bui the seniente, according to 
Indian philosophers, lo be significant, inusi conform to 
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the four C£indiaonfi ot (*) or tnuttol ex[X^mtioa 

between ihe w'ordi^, notiiinativc, e.g., re^julring a vcib and 
a v^erb requinog lan objtxtived (ii) *yog^ aia' or mtmial iuh- 
abilicy, (iii) 'asatb' or iuifiricnL proximity (t-g-r if I tiiEcr 
one w^ord tCMiayp via;., the nominauvcp and aiiothci tvord 
tomuTTow* vi2.> ihu verb, and the third word the da> :dtcr 
xo-inorrow, the three together would nut constitute a 
twiQtence, thei'e being do ^ulEcient proximiiy), (/w) tiiparva 
or unity of purport or meaning 

There h differeitte among tndtan philo^Kipbers os 
regards what language really comin uni cates. The Mimain- 
hold that 4ahfia i mmm tin \ ra acts to ^!^C doilC and ItOt 
facts that are. In respect of aozompUsbed tacts ^bda h 
aimvudaka of other pmnianas, i.e.* ii conveys over agtdu 
wfiat is conveyed by other sources of knowledge such as 
perception^ inference, etc. In respect of these* ihcreforej. 
^bda is not an independent source of knowledge* not 
ctwjvet'ing any mfonnatioTi which cannot be othenvise 
obtained. In respea of acts to be done, liowcvet. its in 
rcqutJSLs* invitations, commands, etc., ialjda and iabda alone 
is OUT source of knowledge of what ts conveyed, ^^^lat is 
recpiesEcdp commanded or ^ked tnr cannot be perccivetl 
or trifeiTcd, but can be knowit only Ermn sabda. The 
Mituaipsakas tty^ to dcfetid tlieir view by sboH’ing that die 
so^aJled nouns of our limguage rcsohe, on philological 
analysis, inio roots tneaning nos. A_s salxia hus prainanya, 
autboriiy or evidential value and validity as independent 
source of knowledge only in respeer of acts to t>e done, it 
follows th^i oniy the karma-k^tida of die kcp, that 

brjndi of the Vedas which describes Vedic injunctions and 
prohibitjons {v^d!imi.^dha) has pmtniliriya. die jharta kai)^ 
i-eLiting as they do to things that arc and not acts to be 
done being devoid of evidential v^ue and validity. The 
V^edani tsis as well as the Nai>'^yik 0 s repudiate the Mitnamsalci 
view a-s it WfU lead to the rcpmiiatioti of the atma-iVmiipa- 
para-vakyas of the Vedas describing the nature oE the AlTfian 
as the eternal]V accomplished reality (Lc.* as siddha as dis^ 
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unwished froDi a sadliya Qbfcci:). ie,. the Vediinta matia- 
suet as 'Tativainasr as aprjinam or invalid. 
&ibda pniinana, accordii^ co the Naipyikai^ as hxII as 
The BMt|a comprises IxjtU laukika or sceubr 

mfern:nets aod \'cdit or stripiura! dwrianilioos. According 
to thr l*i' 3 bhikaKi Mintattisakas. lioirdvcT* V'aidika iabcb is 
(lie i>nlv sabdii pnmirup^ laukika Mnh IfCitig eiilicT 
apraoi^. btCp or a fortii of itifcrenct based on 

the irustwortbiocss of the sjK’akci. According lo Nyaya, 
pnixiona is pauLiru$c!ya^ bcith bukika and V’aidika 
have a personal sonjrci:* hiukika iibcla being pi'aiiKlTia 
only when free Eroni ihc fcnihs of the s|Jt^aker (vakirdosa- 
mukta) and Vaidika ^bda being praiiiana as cni:iTiacbig from 
rhe Lord HiiiLscIf as its personal source^ 

According to the Bha|^ Mmiamsakasn hou'cvcr. though 
bitkik.1 iabda lias a persona! source and is aurhoritatis^ oii!y 
when free from vaktrdcFsa or faults of the speaker. VaidiLt 
\abdii is apaurusey'a, impersonal command, or law' ^vithout a 
laiv-givcT, and as such has mtnrnic evidential value and 
validity. The Prahhilkaia Mintanisakas. howeser. repudiate 
bukika iabda as a form of ^bda pramfma and recognise 
X^atdika bbda as the only sabda piamam iiavLng intriiistjL 
validitv as unpei^anal verity of tlir moral older. 

Howt then, does ^iKla establish hsetf as [jramaiia or 
cvidentiallv authoritative in the consciousness of the in- 
divi<ltial? \kTtat. in oUier words, is its modus oftcrandi in 
pcKiting: itself In ooiisciousness as valid or true? According 
to Nylya, jabda tstahlishes its anihoriiy through the enn- 
>ciousnes3 of phalasadhanata which it generates in the in- 
divif!i.ial. In so Car as the conient of an Inlamiation 
conveyed bv ial>da is Tecognisert as conducting to rertaiit 
ends, desirable ur undesirable^ is the iabda reengnised as 
valid Of auttiontatiTCi 

The Biuitja Miittamsakas. iiowever. do a\vav with ihe 
concepiion of any end sulsterved by ^thda. \ Vedir Jin- 
jxnativc (vidhinisedha)i positive or negative, is not auihri' 
tirative because of siny end to w^hich it mav €:i:intliice There 
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may be some end involved but that is a logical Impljcaic of 
die tmpemtive as an imperaiive but is no pan ol its 
pmmanya or authority as a moTai imperati^'e hindJfig on the 
consciousness of the agent. 'Fhe fact that the imperative has 
been prescribed enuiils that an end would lx; ^teamed b\ its 
ai.'t:oiii}dlshment- It would not Jinve l>een pres(.Til>eit if tiiere 
were no end to be attained by it. But it is just a higical 
implicate of the imperative and does not exphiin its moral 
audiority in the consciousness of the agent. l‘lie inijun-aiivc 
force of the prescription lias therefore to be othei'^'tse 
explained and the Bhatus expbin it on the atutogy^ of 
physical causation, ft is, according to thenu hbas^joarupwi 
or a form of subtle causality on the consciousness of the 
moral agent. Moral tmpuBion is thus a form of causotion. 
It ccmsiraitis the individual, as it were* -acting on his etnn 
sciou^ness as a ^bilc force from outside and thus jcaiiscs 
iiSL-ll as authoritative- 'Ilins a prescription in the firs?: 
in^iaiice acw ffoiti outside a subtle impersunaJ force 
(BbfiTbliavana) in tlic conmoiuness of the iudiVEdual and the 
indi^idii^l thereafter is roused to arthibha^'anan ic.. to the 
Tealisation of ihe prcsctiption by the exercise of hh wilL 
The Prabhakafa Minianisaka.^ iierc join issue uitli tlic 
Bhatuis. Moral impulsion, according to them* h not 
causaiion (bhavanarOpa), it is jnSpaka or of the nature of 
eidightenmeni and not karaka. compelling or con fsi mini rig- 
Moral ousation is oot on a pr with physical cuisaiinn We 
liave cJiiisaliiy on the ph^'iical plane as when one billiard ball 
impinges on another and make^ it move- %Ve liave causality 
in the chemical plane as vdien several atoms atcrao: one 
another n> form a molecule of u'alcr (reciprocal causaiion}^ 
VS t- liavc caitsaliiy in the plane of life again as ^vhcti a live 
fnig is pricked with a needle and an unforsceabic deiurnt 
enters into ihe reaction w^hidi follow^. 'SVe have causality 
in the menml plane, vist, the causrJjty uf the ivill which 
aciv wiih the foreknowledge of the future end to be achirved. 
Biii mirnd duration is different from all tlie«e* Mor4l im- 
pulsion is not compulsion* !t merelv reveab the law ai 
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uutlioi'jtaitvc. a$ wntethitig worth ('ealj.fing, and there its 
action ends. 


UPAMaN'A vVS PRjVMaTSA: 

CX)MPARISON AS A SOURCE OF kNOWLEDGE 

Comparison' or upamatui as an indcpcndcui source of 
ktiowicdge in addition to pratyal:^, anuttisiia anil is 

recognised by NaiySyikas, Mlmainsaktis and Advaitiits. hut 
not by C^rt^a, Buddhist, Jaina, Sankliya, Riimanujist and 
Madbva philosophcis. According to these tatter, com^xirison 
is included In one or other of the three piairtanas, via,, 
prairakfa. anumana and iabda. 

I’pamana or comparison was defined at hrsi as the 
knowledge of likeness and extended later on to knowtedge 
of likeness as well as unlikeneas. Vlisyayana defines 
upamina as sadbannya-vaidharmyajftana. ijc., classification 
according to the kttosvledge of likeness and iinlikeness 
of things. E-g.. according to Vatsy^^wna's view, classifica- 
tioit of books ill a library into books on (.tonomiev books on 
])hil(Hophy, etc., will entail the process of upotiiTinu. Later 
Naiyavikas, however, define upamAna as sarnjfia-sanijni 
jnana, t.e., knowledge of a thing named bv a particular name 
(samjm jnSna) from the prior knowledge of the meaning of 
tfic name from usage. Thus we know from the dictionary or 
from one who knows that the word 'gai'a>'a' is the name of 
an animal possessing a cmaln resemblance to the row and 
ivJicn (tfe perceive before m ah animal which we nme to be 
not a cow and yet to l»e very like a cow of our familiar 
experience we recall the name 'gavaya* and the caHiijxiraTfs’c 
watement or atidejasakya which constitutes its meaning and 
apply the name 'gavaya' to the animal that we peri'cive. 
ritus upani3jui. according to later .\i'3ys, consists in correct 
application of a name to an object through the mediation of 
a cotufKirative statement ImmiE previoualv from usage as 
constituiing its meaning. 
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^f^lTt5Ifuak3s however, recognUc comprisoii xs a 
in a aciiiie t|uiie ilifFei'cnl £r<>in tliai. oi i.he 
Nnlyavikys. AcconLitig to Miinainsakiis, ujiamana is 
jfiana-jans'a sadpya-vifayaka-jnana, i.o., rjjjamana tonsisi^ in 
I hr knowkflge of a second likeness arrived ;u froTn the 
knotvledge of » first likcnesi. ' Thus when fiotn tJie knowledge 
of A's likeness lo B wc come to kni>w of B's Ukenr.w to A, 
the knowledge of the second likeness is caused by upaniana 
or corufiarhon according lo MimaTpsakas. E,g,. when 
jKjrctive a 'gava^Ti' before oiirseii'es as jxtssessiiig a sirong 
resemblance to the cow that we [lerceivcd in the past, wc 
at onre conclude that the cow of our iMtsi experience iniiM 
possess a similar strong resemblance lo ibc animal gavaya' 
before us. Thai this is not a case of inference, the 
Mimani-saka sas 3 , will be obvious from (Jw following 
cop$!dfrati&ns. 

Inference presupposes or rexjuites a hctii m mark srlikb 
s'lri-as in die pak^ or the subject of the inference and is 
a|s«> invariafily reLiited to the sadhya or what is inferreil. In 
the present case the subject of the inference is ’B’ or ‘the 
cow' of our past experience but the lieiu ‘likeness to B' or 
iikcncss to COW'" does not exist in 'B' or in 'cow' bin in A' 
or the perocived ‘ga''aya'. In other tvords. considcretl as an 
inference the argunaent will email the fallacy' a svarTipa- 
siddita heiu in the Nyaya scnisc or sambandJriisiddlia hctu in 
the Mlmarnsaka sense. If smoke rises from a kitchcni and 
not from the mountaiit yonder, it does not |irm^ fire in the 
mountnin yonder. The existence of the hctu in the paksa is 
an indispensable condition of s'alid inferential reELsoning, 
Therefore ihe argumenij though obviouslv s'alitl. cajinot Ik- 
regarded as a form of inference. Again in a siilid inferential 
reasoning the paksa or subject must actually exist, ntherwisc 
the bctu ssxsuld be proving the inference in a place licit does 
not exist and thiLs would fie a case of an airyasiddha Imtu 
pritving the sidJiya nowhere. For example, in the inference, 
'The |esvcllcd mouncain is on ftre because it smokes* 
(maiiiuLtyp parvato vahnltnana dlifmui), tlie smoke proves 
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fire tioi^herc as a jewelled, mouniairt niTWlicre exists. In the 
above case* the cow which b the subject of the inference is. 
the cow- of our past experience revised in memory. But 
memory is no pmmmia or valid source of Lmiwlcdge. sriirti 
tieing true or false accurdiiig to the txutJi or bbtty of the 
primary experience whidi it repTodnccs. Tbcreftue the 
existence of the pak^i, i.e., of the cow recalled in niemoi y, is 
asitldha, j.e., remains unestablished. 1 Inis ctmsidvred as an 
inference the argutncni entails tlu* fallacy also of an 
asniyasJddha hetu and yet since the argument is ohs'Jously 
salid, the only escape from the dtlHculiv lies in recognising 
iipmana as an independent .«mrcc of our kiioirledge of the 
second Ukeni!s in the case in question. 

The MMbva logicians, htnvcvXT. reject tlic Mimamsaka 
view on the following grounds. They pint out that the 
existence of the hetu in the jxitsa does not mean inclusion 
of tltu hetu in tlie pksa in a physical or any ot.her sense. 
.-Vll tliat is necessary for valid inference is the existence of 
the hetu in some suitable pbee rdaiis'cly to the plua or 
the subject of inference. E.g.. in the valid inference 
urddhvadese vjsti adliadefc nadi piirSt', 'ihcre must liave 
been min on tlie top of the hilt because of the flooded comli- 
tion of the river at the base', the subject of the inference i.s 
'Cop of the hiir but the hetu 'flotxlcd condition of the river' 
exists not on the top of tlie hill but at the hate. Therefore 
pksiAjttitva, existence of the hetu in tlie sense of physical 
inclusion in the pks, is not necessary, AH that is required 
is 'samuata desiidis'rtti', i.e., existence of tlu* hetu in a 
suitable place or time. Therefore this knocks the bottom 
out of the MimSipsaka contention that the above argnmem,. 
corisificrcd ns an inference, emails the fallacy of a svarup- 
^iddha hetu. Nor b there much substance in the coiiientjon 
that ic entails tlte hdtacy of iiu n4ryasiddhahetii. Smi-ii, 
memory , in not apramaita. non-valid knowing, ns lUe 
Nnmaipsakassay. On the comrirv. the Madhva philos^splicrs 
hflld that besides the five different kinds of external pcrccp- 
rioii through tJjc five different e.xtcmal semes amt the sixih 
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form wf internal perception hy mind, of our iDiernal siatfs, 
nieniory (smni) is a seventh kind of peteepiion. a direct 
iimkiiig into the pail as it were through mentuL disjxwitions 
(saimkaras) which are just the past prolonging itself inm the 
prcMut, i^., the past experiences enduring as present 
dispositions. 


ARTHaPAITI As. PRAMa.NA: 

PRESUMPTION AS A SOURCE OF KNO\\fLEDG£ 

ARTHAPATti or pi'csumpijon is recognised as a fifi Ji additional 
^UTce of kntnvlcdge by MiinanviaJtai and Advajia ^^edallU!«^ 
and also by the Bbedabhcda scltool of VediinU rcpreseiUeil 
bv Bhaskaratarya, It is not regarded ad an irttU‘i>eiidt'iii 
^ource of tnowlcdge by Carvaka, Buddlusi, Sankbya. Jaina, 
Ny5ya> \'His^dvaitavadin4 and Dvaiiavadins aniongsi ihr 
Vcd^tifis. 

ArtlilpaiU is the process by means oE which we assume 
something that will saiisfacwrily expbin an observed 
discrepancy in exforience. Thus arihapaiii is a fomi of 
inverted inferena:. In inference we start from premises ami 
draw condiisions justified by the premises. In arthapaiti 
our staning-poim is che conclusion itself and we w'ork back 
to the premises that will justif) the amclusioir. U is. 
therclore, something tike framing a legitimate hypothecs. 
The theisiic proofs of the West may be regarded as cajra of 
arthSpaitt or presumption, lliey arc not inferences logically 
s(jcaking. Considered as infcrencci they are all o^-n to the 
objection that there is more in the condusion than is jusiified 
by tlic premises. From the finite world to an Infinite ground 
thereof obviously iheTC ts a leap not strictly inferential, h 
may be called for by tlie nature of the world but cannot be 
interred from it in the strict sense. Kant's ttunscciidcnial 
analysis of experience into its presuppositions may also be 
regarded as a case of anliapatti or presumption. From the 
empirical we can infer only the empirical, but From tfie empi- 
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rial! cannot infer the tnetcmpirical pre^uppostUon of the 
empirica]. Therefore it is a kind nf pi'esumptivc argument 
by meant of which Kant passet from objects of experience 
to the comiituiive principtes of objectivity. 

According to the Bhittas, anhapiitti is a presumption 
necessiuiied for the resoiuiioii of an observed contradiction 
in experience. Eg,, wc see a snake in the fimi instance, but 
on a nearer view discover that it is a rope and not a snake. 
Here is an obvious conimdiaion, Tlie object before us 
a]}pc:irs first as a snake and then as not a snake but as a rope. 
*rhe contradiction is resolved by the conception of a mithyS 
or False object. The snake seen in the first instance is 
regarded as a false appearance of the rope. Tire Prabhakams. 
however, give a slightly different account of arihSpatti or 
presumption. According to them, vastu dvatrfipt'a, i.e., a 
dual or contradictory nature in reality is not possible. What 
arthap;utJ resolves is no contradictinn in the rctiUly observed 
but onjv the samsaya or doubt ttiat arises in the mind from 
apparent confiicting evidence. 

.Arthapatti, acoardiitg to these schoob, is either drsta 
arthSpatti or iruta artiiapaitit f.c., an assumption may be 
called for either (a) because of observed coiuradition in 
experience or (b) 1>ecaijse of coRtradictory- or inoompletc 
Vedic prescription. Thus arthapkiiti is either <l{sta aithSpatti 
or iruta arthapatti. An example of the former is the snake- 
nipe illusion where the appHircnt contradiction lietwcen itvo 
successive experiences, one negating the other, is resolved by 
the assumption of the mithyi or apparent object. Sruta 
arthapatti is either 'fabda adhrahSTa' or 'arrha adhyahara’. 
i-c., cither the adding of a particular word fur completing the 
meaning of a Vedic text or prescription, or aMumtog some 
object as necessary to make a verbal cotnmunicitian signi¬ 
ficant. E.g., when someone says 'door' the meaning is incom- 
pJete unless other words are added to it such as 'shut die 
door', or 'open the door', etc. Again when the Vedas declare 
'svarga kama yajeta', 'he that wants happiness in heaven must 
perform this particitlar sacrifice', the meaning of the injuoc. 
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tion rcutaiiu incomplete or iinintdiigible unless one assumes 
’apfiTva' as a link between the present sacrifice jsertoimicd 
and the future Itappiness into which it matures, i.c., unless 
one assumes that the performance of die sacrifice nosv wtU 
release some son of supemaiunil energy (apurva) that will 
cuhiiittate in happiness in heaven at some distant date, 

Archapaiti, hotvever, is rejected both by Nyaya and 
Sankhya as an additional source of krtosv ledge. .According to 
theiii. it is a form of vyatlrekl anuniaiia or negative inference. 


AXyr^VLABDIil AS PRAMaNA: 

NOX'-APPRRIiENSlON -Vi A SOURCE OE 
KNOWLEDGE 

ANtjpAtJtaont as a sixth source of knotvSedge is recognised by 
Uhatta Mimamsakas, Advattins ami Bhaskariics but nui by 
Pmbh^Utaras, Buddiusts, Jainas, Nyaya-Vaisesikas, Visi^ia- 
rhaiiins and Dsniiins amongst the Vedanuus. 

According to the Btiaips and Adv'aitins, jn^ibhava or 
alrsenco of knowledge is in some cases a came of abliSva, 
jnana or knowledge of absence. When. e.g.. all the condi* 
lions of perception are present and vet an object iliat b 
pcreeptible is not perceived, there b an immediate realisa¬ 
tion of its absence caused by liic absence of the perception 
in question, \t1ieii. e,g., my visual sense is in order and I 
Look ill full day-light at a table just in front of myself and 
tind that there is no t)ook on the table ] have an imnictliate 
tc;)lis:ition of the absence of (he book caused by' my non- 
pen.'eptioii of the book. The non-pcrccption here is the 
source of our know Ledge of absence, i.e,, absence of knosv* 
ledge causes the knowledge of ab.sence. Tlic conditions of 
jx^rccpiion are ail prcseni here. My visintl .'seiise b in order. 
The table ts in sufficient visual projdmitv riiere is sufficient 
light. And the book 1 do not perceive is a (KrrtX'ptible object. 
VVItcn a perceptible object is not perceived wJien all the 
coitiUtions of perception are thus fulfillixl, die absecnee of 
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tic»;epLton producn iHl- ptitcption of uijstfntt*. Tfiis is 
aiiiipalabcUit iUi Lbe sixiii source of ItiioivJctlge accoixliKig to 
Adviititu. 

The iSaiyiiyituLS bere join issue nith ihe Vedanlins, 
i Jie Naiy^yikas say ihat iJie source of our kunwtedge here 
is jwi'CCpiion and not absence of pcrtcjjiion. Tltc absence 
(i.e.. die absence of ibe book) tn tlie premmi is an adjeo 
lisc of ibc table. *Tiie tabic ti'itboui the lx)ok' Encaiis iJic 
libit chai:acicriscd by the adjettise 'u iLluiutiiess' in question. 
The 'wiLfiouttiess' is rdaiwl to the table b> ihc rdatioii of 
vife^inatii or adjcctiti'ity. ViicMiiaia is a variety of 'svai-cipsj 
saiiibandha*. j.e„ the svnrQpa or nature <if tfic- abfelsa or 
altsence is itself both ‘temi' and ‘rebitiuri to' liie table, fn 
oihcT KOrtii. wiihomtiess' is what is related to ihe table as 
its viicsaita or distinguishing character and is iisdl tlie rela¬ 
tion of characterisation. The ejT in perceiiing the table 
pcrecivrcj also the Vitliouttnss* tlcn charaaetises iJtc Lible 
Llunuglt the rebdon of satpyukta vise^naiA, i.c., the eye is 
samyukui or in tontaa witfi the table whicJi tabic is related 
in the abhSva or absence characterising ii by the relation nf 
viscsai^ta. and through tfie relation of saiiiyukta vifcsanatai 
i-t*. satityoga or contact with that uhich the abh3v^ as 
(IS viksana or distinguishing chaiacter, the eve aUo perceives 
the abhava or absence characterising lite table. Thus the 
pramana in this case is perception and the ‘indriyartha 
sanoikarsa' in ibis case is saijiyukij viSesanatg*. By ain'aya 
and yyatireka, agreement in prc’sence and .agreement In 
ahsencc. perception is proved to be the muse of the fierccp- 
lioft of absence. ^\lien the table is perceived, the abltSva 
on the uble is perwived and when there is no jicrccpdim 
of the table there is no perception of abhava. Therefore, 
fx^rcepdon is the rtsil cause of die knou jcslge of altscncc. In 
fcict. .Vdraitins are not quite consistent in their vic'tvH us 
regards wji-pcfccjuion as ihe cause of the kmorlcdge rrf 
absence in this case. According to their view, when an 
aiiiahkara^ v-ytti or mental mode dam forth thrangh the 
chamict of a sense-organ and reaching an objixt takes the 
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^liape and form of the objm, exi^Uy coinddirig \^iih ii, 
there is perception of the objeci (jnnnagaE^ piaiyak^d^ 
Therefore, in the present case when there is percept iim of 
the-table bv the eye an antatikaiajim mti mU!^L Ivivc issued 
itirougli the eye and niching the table taken its shape and 
form and coincided with it. ‘ITierefore the vrt.ti or ti>eiital 
mode having coincided with the table must also h^vc Eakeii 
the form of the abfwirnce that characterises the table. Hence 
if the table Ixm been perceived, the absence rf^ractcrising 
ii must also Im'e been perceived. Therefore, the cause id 
the perception of absence is pratyak^ or perception and not 
non-pcTCcpdon as Advaitins say. 

The AdvaitJn^ day iJtai the lo-called anvaya and 
vyatireka. agicement in ptciicncc and agreement in absence, 
hf>ld beiween praiyaksa, perception and adhikarann-jflana. 
d>e eni jml rifin of the i>ub!itrate where the absence cognised. 
Wiien perception is. adhikaratja-ifiliaa ilso is, when pcrcep' 
tion is absenu there is no cognition of die substrate. Non* 
perception, however, tequircs adhikaraJ^'jn^ as its pre¬ 
condition. It is not non-petcx^piion nowhere but non-pcrccp- 
tton in <omc dehnite place or adhikarti^a, Adhikamna-jhana. 
cognition of tlie substrate, is diercfore 4 condition of the 
non-fiei'cepTion which causes the knowledge of a1»ence. 
Aditikarana-jn^a is thus the cause of a cause or a condition 
■»E a enndition and ii therefore anyax-hasiddha or a condiiioiuil 
aniecerteni and b not the uncondhionai, invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the perception of absenct- 

As regards the second objection of the Naiyayikas that 
the percept bn of absence is perceptual tn character, the 
Adv.airin reply is that it is the Advaitin** own view that the 
Xais'avika is urging as an objection against the Adv'aittn. 
Tlie Adv.Tjtit) holds that the resulting experience is percep 
tual in charaaer. that it tias the force of immediacy or 
imnttrtli.'ite realisation. But the cause of the perteptiou. i.c„ 
the source of our immediate knowledge of the abM:ncc in the 
case is anttpalalxlhi. There is no rule that where the cogu'- 
lion ts preseiitattve In charactex the source of the cognition 
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tnu^i al»o bf perception. In llic (lock example 
ivumati', 'Thou an iJie tenth', the oo^ition is of the naiuie 
iiE iminccliaTe realisatioji though it is causett not by percep¬ 
tion btti by iabda or verfud tommuiticaiion. 

Tile Advuttim point out that it U not ihc Artvjtitiiw 
tvhtj are incottsistrnt witfi their vievvs in this case, but the 
N'aiyayikas themselves. The Naiy^ytkas arc 'iiiyaut pncMtiha 
sadins', i.e., believers in an unalterably fixed tiuiitlKT of 
ultiniiiie objects- Tiicir pad^nlias or objects of tnouk-dge 
inclurif samyogi and vihha^i uiidtT qualities and inherence 
tJiidcr reJuiion. Samyoga and vibhaga hold Ixjtween 
lajiars, and iilhcreiire holds l>etiveeri an adjective and a 
(ubsianiire. Now the rcUlion l>ctwccn a table arttl the 
afiwjicc of a hoot that characterises it is uot sairiyopi or 
vihhaga because the table is a substance and abhava is not 
a substance. Nor can the relation between the tabic and the 
abhata cliaracterisLag it be the rclat ion of snniavavit or 
inliettnou- Samavaya is said to lie a constitutive relation, 
rhe brawn of the brown table infieres in the table anrt we 
vay ifiat the table is broum. But if abliiva or absence were 
t<» inhere In the table, the table would liccome absent. Tlienf- 
forc. fhc rclauon between the tabic and the abltasu or 
alisenrc duracietising it cannat Ije samyoga, vibhaga or 
Qinaviya. These three are the only relations indudcfl in 
the padarthas of the Naiyayitas. And since the Naiyayikas 
are 'tiiyaiapadanha vadim' they cannot add to, or subtract 
fratii, the number of their enumerated objects of e,xpcrience 
:ii pleasure. Now that they arc in a dilhtutty as tegartb ihe 
relation of abhava or absence to its adhikarana or suljstraic, 
thev conceive a new relation of vi^natS or adjectiviry 
whicJi practically undermines their 'niyata {xirrlanha vatla’. 

[ The last Advaitin objection, however, does not bcir 
sirict enumeraiton. Vise^^ta. acmnUiig to the Xaiyayitas, 
h a variety of svartpa tambandlia. A svainpa sambandha is 
one in whidi one or other of the rebia is both term and the 
relation. In the present case abhava is both ifie relaium or 
tbit which is related and the rebiiou to the other term. Ami 
id 
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IS one of the padajthj^s indudai in ibc N\1lya iUt 
rif )>rirlart^ULSp ihc nimi1>er of padarthn!^ as enimieratcd hy the 
NaiyayfkJLs has not been exce^ed by the Instilersis of 
as a relation. J 


.U'ohavada or the bl^ddhbt doctrine of 

NEGATIVE AfE^VNING OF NAMES i 

V\'r have seen that, according to rite Naiyayikas, both pai it- 
ciilars and univers^tls are real and tlie relation between a 
imivcrsitl and its jiarticular instances is inherence » Also* 
according to the Xaiyayitas, in savikalf^a or rdatioual pei' 
ception. we perceive the jutiticular, rlic universal of wJiicJi 
h IS a particular, and the relation of inherence b> means of 
which the universal relates itself to tiic parfioihir. riins 
when we have a dciemdttate or savitalpa perception of a 
parficnlsr cow, we perceive 'the cow* as a particular. 't|w 
c;owitess'' of the particular cow and *thc inherence* of ihe 
coWTiess in the cow. According to rJu: V^ni^ikas^ the parti- 
cnlar and the uni versa] are both real and so also is the 
rehitiiin of inherence by w^liich the univet'SoJ inhered in the 
pixicnlar* But while according to the Naiv-ayikas ‘prri- 
cuIarA *tmjvcrsar and Inherence* are ;ill peircivet! in 
determinate perception, aocoidiiig to the V^aiSesLkas. the 
|>aiTictilai and the universal are penzeivet! while the rclaiioii 
of inherence between the universal and the particular is 
kxioHti by infci'cnce and not j>ercejvcd. .According to Jainu^, 
Aflniamsakas and Sankhya philosophcfs, though pariiculars 
Rs ^rell as uitiversals are real, no relation of santiis'ay^.i or 
iriJicrencc holds tkrtween rlie universal and its particiibr 
instances^ the universal and the particular being the jwime 
thing considered from differem poincs-of-view. For the 
Buildliist, however, the pwticular H an uDUttcrablc piint^ 
instaiii cit reality apprelieitdrd in pure setuation. and ihe 
tiulvenal is a construe! ion of the utulewandiiig caiiiK^l bv 
ihe apprehended pure datum and 1% iherefore ideal and mil 
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re.iL The Buddhjstii* hi^weverp dUitngtii'^li li<!tw<rcn iwo 
kind^ of idcalky, (I) pure klcaJliy not cau^d or pmitipic^l 
bv a (pvcp point-instaiu of railiiy suth a sky tiower—a 
acatiirr or the free Lmagtimtiun ami (2) ideality prosnptctl 
by reality ^tidi aA the concept of amtiess. which is a product 
of ihe com rolled imaginaiion.. Further, all conceiving, 

according to tile buddhtst, ts abo iianifng so that a name is 
mneniic intngc as it tvere, tJie oaiicr fom ol every concept, 
Actording lo the Buddhistp however, thinking ;>rompicd by 
tcdlity leads on^ though ideal, to die rcaJity whirh prompts 
it when acted upon so that a comiriietcd image of the 
unutterable reality, though an iniiige. as in a mirror, ol the 
reality which prumpis hs coiistrneiiou and ao void cjf intrinsic 
tntth (sv^nah pt^manya) lias yet extrinsic validity as leading 
to avtsaipvadl pravrui or succcssftjl practicil activiiv fulhi- 
Itng ex|>cciations. 

The question therefore arises: How on a exmeept. an 
ideality, oxih-icc tviih a realitv. pun umtttcrsble poini-iUAtant, 
and tbtis cause a judgmcni possessing practical truth and 
^'alidiiy? The Buddhists expbin agreement of thi: ideal 
concept with (he given reality by tltctr doarine of ^rQpya. 
coiumDi) form or conformity between thtr ideal and die real 
conceived negatively a common exclminu of the same 
objccis and by their doctrine of A|)oha or negyrivc meaning 
of munes, Tftm when have the presciuaiimi of a poiui- 
instatu of blue, we cnnstruci a general iircige and a concept 
id hhie on the ba^sis of tlie given sctise<brum wdiich is 
iiniitrcmbic in itself. But die given bluer flatum excludes 
led. yellow, green, etc. and so do^ the imagi: hint* as couv 
inicietL Tbb, therefore, serv'cs as a link fHrtw'cen the tdcalhv 
that is fjonstiiictcd and the reality ihat b given. They, jls 
rondiffcrcnc from one another as excluding all jion-bluc 
(i.c.. ttidj difference not being apprdiended) coalesce in the 
iudgment ‘this h blue*. Tlic doarinr of Aptha b tiDilting* 
arcurding to the BuiIdhNt, hut thb common exclusion 
exemplified in the negative meanings of all names so dial 
every name signifies not an affiriiiation but a negative flenjal 
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of ibc contradicioiy. Evers' name ihiu names noi seUat an 
object IS but only expresses the denial ul ivhat li is not* 
A^inst tile Nyaya ilteory of the perception of uni versa Is in 
thetr particular instances, the Buddhist points out tJiat i£ 
universals were real and really in herent in panituJani and 
|3crct'ivcd as sudi. tlien H'^hy do we perceive, from a long 
distance, .1 cow T>ot as a cow hut mcrety as an instaiu'c of 
s^tita or the universal of being (i.c„ as a larely cxiwing 
loitiethlng) and not the substancfliuud (dravyatva), the cdW’ 
ness (gDiva) and oUier untveraaU also similarly inhering in 
the selisine distant objeni' 


THEOKIE-S OF VAUDlTi' IN INDLVN 
PHILOSOPHY 

'1 UE-itE are four different theories of vultdity and invalidity 
in Indian Philosophy, vi/_. tlte Saukhva iheory of [utrinsic 
S'alidTiy and intrinsic invalidity, the BnJdlmt ibcory of 
intrinsic invalidity and cxiriiistr validity, liie Nyaya iltoory 
of extrinsic validity and extrinsic invalidity and the 
Miniamsaka tlic^m of intrinsic validity and cxtriiisir invali¬ 
dity. A'edaniists (t.e., tlte 3ankaritcs) subscribe to ilie 

Mimairisiika theory, only differing from the Miniiinisakas in 
their view of empirical oognicion a$ a tempoml modalisation 
of ilic Pure Ittlclligrntce which is timeless. 

Tile Buddliistt, the Nalv-Sytkas and the Vfuiiamsakas 
legiiid cf^ition as a letntwial mental rvent arising from 
empirical causes that can be definitely ascertained. The 
Sankhya and the Sankara^Vedanta distinguisli between two 
kinds of oognition. via., (L) cognition as a temporal evcui 
which h assijpiable to definite enipirtcat causes, and (2} cog¬ 
nition as timeless which is the presuppositiDn of empirical 
cognition in timc- 

Tlie empirical self, according to Sankhv.i. is a ttans* 
fiirmation of the InteUigencc-Uluntmated primal tnaiiet or 
Pmkrtt and empirical cognition i^ .1 fimctioti or state of the 
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empirical ?,eif gent^Kittil l^> iiertaiit objcciivc and ^ubjecii^c 
GiiLscs. Since the effect, according; to Sankhya, i> pnr^exisieni 
in the inaiifial cau.se- the validity or the opposite irf cogiti- 
uoi i^ ai genera led ^\cn\s mu^t be njgaitled as being somehow 
itiherent in tlie cogniiiims. You cnnnm make any thing out 
of anyihing, the .^nkhya philoKJpher argues, and the 
action of tlie cause can bring out only that which is inhefcni 
in tlie causal ground, bv i\u device coitid the tausal subs¬ 
tance tw made to yield wh-n is not inherent tltcrein, ot other¬ 
wise the nnrL-al and the fictitious like the ^ky-ftower would 
he aipable of being prodneefi by causes. 

Tlte Sinfchya view is not accepted by the MTniamsakas 
uhf> favour a iheorv of intriiLHlc vaiiility and cxrrimic in¬ 
validity. The Mtmlinsakas poim out that the Sankhya view 
fath with Its doctrine of causality of tvhJch it U a logical 
enrol bn'- Tlit notion of pre-«cistcnt effects is. according lo 
them, the nq^tion of the very essence of causaiion as a 
firoct^s of restl eSectuatiom If the effect pre-exists in the 
cause and the cause only manifests the pre-existent cfftxt. 
the iimnifcstation is itself something that did not exist and 
ctimcs into existc*rce tfuough iht! action of the ciuse. And 
thus the SUnkhya has to admit the [rtanifcAtaiion as a new' 
lieginniitg^ Furi-hcr* bow can s'alidity and ins^alidity 1>e alike 
inherent in one and the same cogntiioTi seeing that they arc 
taiuradioorles ol each other like fire and w-ater? Noi is the 
dilTicuUy obviated by the assumption Uiat t^lidity h intrinsic 
TO the v^lid cognition and in\'atidi(y is intrinsic to the invalid 
cogniiton. For in ibe absence of any reference lo exirancoits 
tests, how can cogniiton intrinsicallv deicriniuc itself as valid 
Of invalid? 

The Naipytkas also reject the ^nkhyn view' unten¬ 
able. If cc^itions, they argue* were either tritrinsicaUy true 
or intrinsicanv Ealse^ they could noi lead to uiisucioessliijl 
procilol reactiim. But pritrih^l maLidfusiments ami conxe- 
quetii disappoiiitmerus arc ^'*rry conn non orturrtnecs *A life. 

The Buddhists accept the Sjinkhya theory of inrrinsk 
mvalidiiy and tcfcct the Sankhya thcorv of intrinsic t^lidky^ 
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Since cognition re veil* iJie inomentJT^', j>iji grrjr‘i't> real as >t 
stable object related to oiher objects by causality and im- 
c^tciuiabtv, all cogniLion. the Bucldhist argues, must tte 
itiJicrenily false as being the cognition of a conceptua-I litthnt 
^avastu). McUphysically. therefore, every cogitiiiciti nntu lie 
regarded as inirinsically invalid, anti the so-cdlc<J valid 
cogiiiiiolts are accepted as such only as ieadtitg to certain 
ticaiml results and not as revealing reality or t!ie true nature 
of tilings. Hence validity is extrinsic and of pmciicnl sigitt- 
licaiice only while invalidity is inlierent in titc nature of 
cogiiitioits :i» representations of stable objects. 

The Ns^ya-Vaiscsikas reject the Uudtliiiit tlieory of 
intrinsic invalidity on tlie following giuiinds. They print 
out that a thcorj' of intrinsic invalidity cannot account for 
the facts of ijiisuccciisful practical react ion. Besides, every 
instance of a cognition cannot be made out a* the cognition 
tif u concepttnil void. Even »omc foms of iion-valid cognition 
,irc not without an objective pretentative l«isis, \ samiaya, 
or doubt. e,g., arises only when some object is actually 
presented. An illusion of sense is sinalarly a □jispreseiitation 
ittvnlving a presented fact. "nni.s cloidus ;ind wtise-illusioiis 
tiavc an ohjcciive basis in fact and so every cognition cannot 
tie regarded as the cognition of a conceptual void. 

The Nyaya-Vaiie^ikas hold diat validity and invalidity 
are alike extrinsic b*>ih in respect of utjsiui or causation .iiid 
pruiipatti or cotiliitnation in convcimistieM as sueJt. Thus 
according to them the causes which produce a cpgttttiot* arc 
lurt the causes wliich make ii a valid or Invalid cognition, 
'iiriiifarly the process of verifiLation, i.c.. the process wherehv 
a cognitioii is recognised as valid or invalid is distinct friiin 
the process which constitutes the essence of iJie c«^uit|ou as 
tile apprehension of an object. Consider, c.g., the simple 
rave a cugnItitiR such as the percepiioJi of a blue, fhe 
mere f.ici. iliai 'blue’ appctirs in oonscioiisttcsv docs util make 
ihe cognition a valid perception of ’blue'. E’rovitfed tiuit 
itwrc are no defects of media or scnsibiliiy and jirovidcd 
fuiili^r that the scnsibtliti^ pcK^e^ xhc jxjtcncv to 
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piixlmi; a cqgjitiioii dial reveals iis the Tcstiltinj 

perceptlan is v^Iid or true- Moreo\er^ ilic cognition of 
blue tlcTtH inn iiimit^liaicb tij^niver imli as a eogiiiuoii 
of "blue'i fccf less as a valid eogr^ition n| 'blue' is 

ailtiiittefl by the Bluitpi MiUianL'tatas themselves who bold 
I Hal a cugnltion cogjiises itself only mediately by inference. 
Nor h there any evidence to show that as soon as ihcre is 
ihv jjerception of *blue' there arises itnmcduiicly following 
on It a txhgnmon of the validity or invalidity ol the percep^ 
tion in question. Introspection doefi not reveal :niv such 
secondary^ cogtiition following on the primary tjjgnition. The 
pcTccpion of blue as a bare oc^iitioti is thus oojicenwxl only 
with revealing the bine. To asccTtain the truth or nihcr- 
xvise of the revelation we muse have recour?ie ro e^ciraneous 
Its IS other tlian the cognition itsclFp i.a, we must put the 
cogniiion to the pracitcal test dnd if it succeirds. i.c.. leads to 
the expected results, we may accept it as vulid or true. 

Against the theory of in trill sic validiiv the Naiv'avikas 
raise a series of objections: Thus (1) Uilavaua argues that 
since a valid cqgniiion is more than .t cogtiitjon as such and 
since a cognttion lyiwt rngnitipti -irises Crotn certain delLiiiie 
conditions, the valid cognition tntm arise from causes which 
include conditions in addition to those which produce a 
cognition as such. (2) Besides, if a valid cognition as a form 
of cpgniiion were to arise from no other conditioiis titan 
those which produce a tognitbn as such the invalid cogni¬ 
tion as a form of cognition must also arise from the self-same 
condJiions. And thus a cognition which h acce^^ed an valid 
ds being produced certain oDnditJniiv may also for the 
scif'vamc reason be rejeoed as false, and vtcc irrrsa. (5) 
Again, if the process by means ot tvliich j i; 0 (priition is tecog^ 
ni-sed valid or invalid be identical with the priuevv ilm 
tx>nstitutev tlie essence of the cognition the rcvelataon i?f 
;m (ibjett^ menial doubts and uiiccrtainiies as to wlieiiier a 
cognition is valid or invalid will Fm: inexplicable. But such 
tlotibts arc very common pcciinenccs nl life. 

Meiice the Naiyavikav mnclutie: the cstusev whtdt 
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make a cogniiioa valid or invalid Tnii^i bt' oiJier than cl lose 
whidli makf ii a cognidon as such. Also the process whidi 
coTistiiutcs the conrinrmLioii of a cognition in consciousness 
as valid or liiraliil must Ijc distinLi from the process tvliidi 
constirutes tlie essence of the cognition as tlu? revekuioii of 
an object. And ihm validity (and its opposite invalidity) 
must be regarded as extrinsic to the cognition both in rcsi>ect 
of uipatti or causation and pratipatti or conscious realisation 
in the experience of the cogniser. 

The MiiiianisaLas who favour a theory of intrinsic 
validitv and extrinsic invalidity here join issue with the 
Naiyayikas. llic object of cognition, tliey f^oint out. is that 
lyfiich a cogiiitioTi reveals and a cognition is a cognitkiii 
only as it teveaSs some object. This Lieing so* it follows 
that 3 cognition cannot tail CO be raUd or true from 
the nature of the case. For liow can a oogiiitiun be a 
rogiiiijtm and yet fail to cognise or reveal its objm? And 
how can it reveal ins object witliout being v;iUd or mie? 
Tnirinsically therefore every' cognition is necessarily a ralid 
coguidon of an object^ and die causes which make it a 
cognition tniiit also make it a valid cognition of its objecL 
No doubt there are cases where a cognition is rejected as 
faUe^ but ibis Is because it fails to lead to certain cx|it^cd 
results and not because it fails to reveal its objoo:. 

The N'atyayika distinction betVicen a cogiMtion and ks 
\alidity- the .Mliuatpsakas aigue. li;:ads to iusupcohle difli- 
culLtes. If a cognition be cntkativdy difFerem from iu 
validity or invalidiry, then a cognition must be logically 
neutrals t^e.^ neither valid nor itHfuIid. But ^ neutrai 
togiikiott is ii psydiological fiction. Every cognition is a 
revelation of an object. It thus amounts to a judgmeni 
involring predication and must therefore be either irue or 
false. A pure cognition which is nciiher a tme nor false 
iipprchcmion of an object is noi a psychoUigical cLiiiim. 
Btsidc^, the alternatives valid and invalid cxhauiit ilie whole 
universe of ctsgfiitions between thcnrselve^ so that a fogniliotl 
which does not come under the one class must neecssariU be 
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included in ihc odicr^ A tertiaiy oDgnitJmi which is tiritlier 
valid nor imulid is a Ic^cal abnurdiiy. Nor dt>ei die NySra 
cnructirion ihai » bare cognition is of the- naliirc of a donbi 
or supfxisat (and not a Qtegorical hclioE) bear cltwe exam in :i' 
lion. Since sani^ya or doubt, according to Nyaya, It a form 
of non-valid or imMlid cugnttioii (apraniS)* a bare ix^itron, 
as almvc explained, will ainotuir lo ait invalid cognition and 
I he crmditiotu which produce the so<allcd hare or neutral 
cognition will also be ihe detcrminanis of bivalidtiy, llui 
this amounts to a iliecrry of intrinsic in\<ilj{ljty and involves 
the iunender of iIil’ Nytp thettty. Besides, the Nyaya view 
conimdicts actual experience. 

In tut. every cogtution docs not present iiwll as a form 
of doubt at first. Doubt paralyses activity and if cogniitons 
were at first of the nature of doubt, ihey would not prompt 
pmciical activity in any ca-te. The cogniser is not impelled 
t« act ion by mental uncertainty but onlv bv the certain 
ftiiow'Jcdge of objects. 

Where a doubt arises in respea of the validity of a 
cognition, there al.so the cognittott in the hcginning is 
accepted as imly revealing the object. The doubt tliat arises 
h due lo the subsequent perception of defects tn the cause* 
or to the consciousness of couttadiaion. 

To question the intrinsic solidity of cognitions is. tlie 
Mlmilimaka argues, to invalidate every cognition and commit 
logical suicide. 

For consider tlic ten of pmcticat fruitfiiliics*. How can 
a pracitcalU fntiiful exfiericnce validate a cogniiion without 
being itself similarly validated? Bin this leads to an in¬ 
tolerable infinite regress. .And if the practtcilly fruitful 
•experience is to be accepted on it.s own evidence, so may 
also Ih: the primary cognition which tt t» supposed to 
validate. 

Nor is pmciicaj fruitfulness ahvavs a test of validitv. 
Tlic practical fruitfulness oi a dream-cxpcrie«tc, e.g.. docs 
not ensure its acceptance as valid or true. .A dream-thirtt 
may often culminate in a dream-quenching of ilie dream- 
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flitrsi. bui this does not oiisure the acceptance <4 the tlieaui 
tvaier as a reality. 

Nor can it be said that validity is co^nisetl threntf^h ilie 
cii:inKciniU5[]css of the absence of con trad ici ton >s. Kor ilie 
consciousness of non^ioncradiction must umsist citlicr in tlie 
consciousness of non-conttadiedon at the time of the 
Cpgniiioi) or the consciousness of noiKont fad inion for alt 
time and in alt conditions. But oonsciciiLsncss of tion- 
ctm trad let ion during iJje time a cognition lasts !s no proof 
of validity, A cogiution which is noiKontradiciecl in its 
first appearance is often found to be ovcnbrtnvn by later 
experience. And titm contradict ion for all lime is w'jthin 
reach only of an omniscient being, am! not a hum.'inJy 
attainable ideal, igmrtajit. Imperfect beings as sre are. 

Nor lastly can it be said tliat a cognition is validated 
by another numerically distinct cxignitioii foUoiving on it. 

Foi' this secondary cugnjtiun must cither be a cognition 
•if the sjimc olijcci as the primary cognition or a cognition 
of a different object. If it be a cognition of the same object, 
then ft is the same cognition repeated for the second time 
and must therefore require to be validated like the prtnutry 
oognition. But this leads to an endless icries of cognitioris. 
And if it is contended that the series is not really endless 
and that it ends in a cognition that is valid in itself, the 
reply is. tn this case there is no need of going, beyond ilie 
primary cognition which may similarly In* negiirdi'd as self- 
rvitlent. Again, if the secondary' cognition lx: the ojgnition 
of a ijifferent object, then there is no sense in speaking of 
a harmoov betiveen the primary and the secondare cognition. 
How can ifjc cognition of a pillar tstainbhajnana) be made to 
consist with the cognition of a pitcher (kuinbliajnatia) and 
thereby valiLbte or confirm the latter? 

Moreover, Uday^ana's argumrm in proof of ilie extrinsic 
t-baracter ut validity isGanftired by a tounter-argumenr which 
proves the opposite conduston. Til us one may resMin as 
follows: a valid cognitton cannot be the profbtta of any 
arklitioTuI excellcAcc or any additional absence of defects in 
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tile- Oili-its d£ a togniiioTi as iudi, twciUM: i) ii a turm »f 
rtiJjnitLoii juit aa ijtvalid cugiiitioti hhich h a fonii of 
cognition is not due lo any sudi addiiioml facmi's. And this 
couiiurr-arffinneni has logical priovity over Lfdayana's ail¬ 
ment because k is based on a lieui or gitmrjd svhich is 
presupposed by ihc lieiii or gmnirJ advanewf by Udayana 
in his argutttent, Ihus lldayana argues trooi the specific 
character of valid cognition as valid and concludes that this 
SfWtiaJ character of validity iinist involve addiiionul special 
fcitttirs in the assemblage of ciiUiaJ rondUtoiLs. Bm this 
cotinter^rguniflfit is based on ihe generic diameter of valid 
cognition as a foTTU of cognition as sucli and thus resci on 
a non-specific ground or lietu (avisebaiulituij'a). ?iince a 
cognition must (irsi of ail lx- a cognition befoic it can be 
cjtJier a valid or an bivalid cognition, it fonoHs ilmt what 
is invohed in its nature as a cognition as such tmisi have 
logical precedence (lighrabhavl) over its imp)iciii oils as a 
valid or invalid cogniiion. 

Hence the Mlmainsakas conclude: cverv cognition is 
tntttrisically snlid or true. Where a cc^ttion is rejected as 
false it IS either because it is contradicted bv some other 
cogniiioD or because it is perceived to arise froni defective 
cauao, Invalidation or rejection is thus detcrniinc;d by 
extraneous factors. It does not arise from any tiring in the 
nature of the cognition itself but only fttim its relation to 
a coinradictory cognition nr a cognition of defects in its 
causes. 

There are no doubi cases where a sccontlary cognititiit 
(Xfiitradiaing the primary cognition may iuelf he infected 
wuh doubt, but as sudi doubt b Ibhie ro be nsolvcH by 
-I tertiary engnition following on the secondary cognitiun. 
there is no reason for apprehending :t »rgr«<«.i ad infinitum. 

this entail a sunender of the tlcjctrine of in- 
iriftsic yaltdiiy. UTiere die tertian cngnitioii is in agree- 
meni with iJie primary cogiiittott, the tertiarv cogniiiott only 
removes the false sense of inralidity which tem^xirarilv div. 
luihed the intrinsic vahdity ot tlie pritnarv etJgiiiiioni ft 
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(ixi» plays a negative pan only and dt«s not lend any positive 
.support to the primary coigniiion which ^iti» forth as. 
intrinsically true MK>n as the disturbeng factor b feriioveti. 
WTiere the UTtiaiy cognition confirms the secondary cogni- 
tiop. it dispels the doubt and srtengthens the consciousness^ 
of cnntraidictioii and thereby overthrows the primary GOgni- 
tton as false or invalid. Hence the primary cpgnitioil. 
validates itself dirough itself and is invalidated only by a 
locondary or icrtiiary cognition other tlian itsdf. Titus cases 
of a serial succession of ooguitions present no special dilfindty 
hi a ihoory of intrinsic vjidity and eictrinsic invalidityv 





















